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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT. & MAY’S 


PATENT 


SAFETY 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE, 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


An in Modern Dress. 


By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
Second Edition. 
WILLIAM BLACK) WOOD ¢ SONS, _London and Edinburgh. 


DADRA 


Mr. Ruskin, At THE CONCLUSION OF A LxctuRE, says :— 

“TI will end this lecture, and this volume, with the refreshment for 
us of a piece of perfect English and exquisite wit, falling into verse,— 
the Chorus of the Birds, in Mr. Courthope’s ‘ Paradise’ of them,—a 
Look lovely, and often faultless in most of its execution.”—-Love's Meinie. 


SFOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE? TRADE Mang, “BLOOD MIXTURE.” 


[CLARKE S| THE GREAT BLOOD 


WORLD-FAMED PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 


all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 

commended, For Scrofuia, Seurvy, Skin 

Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 


never- failing and permanent cure, 
It Cures Old Sores, | 


It Cures Blackheads or Pimples on the 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, | Face, 


es Ulcerated Sore Legs, -; Cures Glandular Swellings, “Matter, 


ures Scurvy Sores. 


ears the Blood from all Impure 
‘Cures Cancerous Ulcers, | From whatever cause aris 
As this yg oy is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious 8 to the most delicate “constitution 
offeither sex, the Proprietor solicits s sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. Th s ~ all parts. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. eac ch, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, lls. each, sufficient to effect a permanent 
ure in the great majority of lo! yng-stanc ling on es—BY ALL CHEMISTS P. 1TE NY MEDI¢ INE VENDORS 
throughout the World; or sent to any address for 30 or 1382 stam 
THE 


b 
LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 


SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of / 
the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., ¥ 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent — 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first — in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all complaints arising from a disordered 
state. of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
purifying, they form the best remedy extant. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or 

sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Lixcoux 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Works. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, in Seven Vols., Extra Fcap. 8vo. 
Price Five Shillings each. 
*,* A LiwITED NUMBER OF COPIES ARE PRINTED ON BEST HAND-MADE PAPER. 

Orders for this Edition will be taken for Sets only, at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 
a * ellaneous Poems. Ready. | Vol. IV. e Princess: an aud. September. 
Re Vol. V. EnochArden : and In Memoriam 
Vol. Il. Miscellaneous Poems. Y¥- | Vol. VI.Queen Mary: and Harold November. 
Vol. III. Idylls of the King. Ready. | Vol. VII. The Lover’s Tale: &c. December, 


NOW READY. 
The OCTOBER Number of 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE, Price SrxPENCE MAGAZINE, 1884. A 
(which will be the first of a New x 

Volume), will contain the open- € WwW gl 1s i) closely printed pages, and 
ing chapters of a New Serial containing 428 wood-cut Ilus- 
Story by HucH Conway, Au- trations of various sizes, bound 
thor of “CALLED BACK.” | in extra cloth, coloured edges, 


entitled— 
price 7s.6d. Single Numbers, 
“A FAMILY APPAIR.” 6d.; by Post, 8d. Yearly Sub- 


And also a Sequel to HMagas we. scription, 6s.; by Post, 7s. 6d. 

“THE —_- Cloth Covers, for Binding 
;CHOOLMASTER MARK.” Vol. I., 1s. 6d. each, 

By Mr. J. H. Shorthouse. 7 


FOUR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” THE 


MISS TOMMY. ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 
A MEDL#VAL ROMANCE. By CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, Author of 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 


A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 


“POOR PERCIVAL.” 
By E. A. DILLWYN. MITCHELHURST PLACE. 


“A very lively and spirited story.”— By the Author of 
The Spectator. “POOR PERCIVAL.” 
In Two Volumes. Globe 8vo. 12s. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
JHE METHODS OF ETHICS. By Henry Smewicx, M.A., Knight- 


bridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, &c. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

A Supplement to the Second Edition, containing the important Additions and Alterations in 

he Third Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 5s. 

NOW READY, NEW PART (XIX.), SUMER IS ICUMEN IN to TIRARSI. Price 3s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 1450-1884. By 
Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sir GEorGE Grove, D.C.L., Director 

of the Royal College of Music, &c. Demy 8vo. Vols. I., Il. and III. Price 21s. each. Vol. L, 
A to IMPROMPTU. Vol. Il. IMPROPERIA to PLAIN SONG. Vol. III. PLANCHE to 
SUMER IS ICUMEN IN. Demy 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations in Music Type and Woodcut. 
Also published in Parts. Parts I. to X[V., and Part XIX., price 3s.6d. each. Parts XV., XVI., 
price 7s. Parts XVII., XVIIL., price 7s. 

“Dr. Grove’s Dictionary will bea boon to every intelligent lover of music.”—Saturday Review. 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. NEW VOLUME, 
A TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Arruur Puiurs, F.R.S., 
V.P.G.S., F.C.S., M.Inst.C.E., Ancien Eléve de l’Ecole des Mines, Paris; Author of “A 
Manual of Metallurgy,” *‘ The Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver,” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. 


MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


In Cloth Binding. Globe 8vo. 
By the Author of “JOHN By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Patty. By Mrs. MACQUOID. 


| A Son of the Soil. 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, The Curate in Charge. 


Young Musgrave. 
The Ogilvies.. He that Will Wot when | The Hon. Miss Ferrard. 
The Head of the Family. | He May. peed ten 
‘Olive. | By GEORGE FLEMING. | Plitters, Tatters, and the 
’ | A Nile Novel. Counsellor; Weeds, and 
Agatha’s Husband. | The Head of Medusa. other Sketches. f 
Two Marriages. | Mirage. 


MACMILLAN,& CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOLILOQUIES SONG. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


AutHor or “THe Human Traaepy.” 


“ Not only are ‘ Soliloquies in Song’ full of light and colour, and pulse with 
lyrical fervour, but they are touched with the charm of nature and the ‘still sad 
music of humanity.’ Mr. Austin handles a varied lyre, and touches it to good 
issues. 1t has sufficient variety, and interest, and invention, and beauty of phrase 
and image, to make it welcome to a wide circle of lovers of poetry, who are happily 
on the increase.’—British Quarterly. 


“ Soliloquies, whether in prose or verse, are apt to be monotonous; but the 
songs in which Mr. Austin soliloquises are full of intellectual variety. We know 
no single work of his that so adequately illustrates the range and flexibility of his 
poetic power as the little volume now before us. His mind is not more exclusively 
bucolic than Virgil’s. He sings with Tityrus, but has conversed with Aineas. His 
eclogues mingle with the flutes of Arcady significant echoes from the great 
epos of national life; and though upon familiar terms with every meadow- 
flower, he is no stranger to the fumum strepitumque Rome. ‘Soliloquies in Song’ 
are steeped in the sweets and sounds of ‘English meadows and English lanes,’ 
flowers that blossom into songs, and songs that seem to bubble out of blossoms. 
They are not descriptions, but revelations, of rural loveliness. Turn to any page 
of the poems devoted to rural subjects, in almost every line you will light upon 
words that have the effect of apparitions.’’—Standard. 


‘* What can be more fascinating than the lines on ‘Primroses’? ‘The Farm- 
house Dirge,’ ‘Grandmother’s Teaching,’ and ‘Brother Benedict’ are worthy of 
the fine lines on ‘ Primroses.’ These will live. They will give permanent pleasure, . 
we believe, to many generations of young English men and women.”—Spectator. 


By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SAVONAROLA. 


A TRAGEDY. 


“It would not be easy to speak too highly of this play. . . . The movement 
never slackens, and the interest never flags.” —Daily News. 


‘Deserves very high praise indeed ; a production in a very high class of litera- 
ture, of which Mr. Austin has good reason to be proud.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 


“The drama is one that deserves the attention of every student of literature.” 
—British Quarterly. 


‘“** Savonarola’ is full of striking situations such as might be expected, if acted,. 
to rouse the highest interest of the house. Mr. Austin has written a powerful, 
thoughtful, and highly poetical play.”—Standard. 


“ The author is to be congratulated on having produced a genuine drama. The 
movement is constant, clear, and coherent; it never drags, and never becomes 
confused, but carries the reader, and will, if acted, carry the spectator, steadily 
along to the great martyrdom that forms its climax.”—Spectator. 


« Abounds in passages that deserve to live. The movement is rapid, and the 
dramatist marches on strongly, swiftly, and steadily, to his goal.” — World. 


‘A real contribution to the dignity of the English stage. Full of fine spectacular 
effects.” —Academy. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS... 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE.” 
ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON 
NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 
By Joun Asuton. With 120 Illustrations from the originals. 2 vols., Demy 8vo.,. 
cloth extra. 28s. 
‘*Singularly readable and aie. Mr. John Ashton has done his work very well, and with 
rare impartiality.’’—IUlustrated London News. 
CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. Now ready, complete in 1 Vol., Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 66. 
_ SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE: A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
By the Author of “ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 
“The story is told with perfect clearness and precision, and the traits of human nature that it 
is meant to show it does show as plainly and as forcibly as words can convey them. . It is just 
a piece of the story-teller’s art neatly and sharply finished. There is no useless discussion, no 


contemplative analysis ; the object is to put the characters clearly before the reader, and to leave 
no vagueness about the’ story, and that object is never lost sight of.’’—Atheneum. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. —Each, Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; or, 
6d. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, illustrated, 3s. 


NEVER b= 4 LATE TO MEND. CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
HARD CA THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF. 
CHRISTIE a A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 
GRIFFITH GAU THE WANDERING HEIR. 

PUT YOURSELF In HIS PLACE. A SIMPLETON. 

THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. A WOMAN-HATER. 

FOUL A LOVE LONG. READIANA. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT.” 
A DRAWN GAME. 


By Basm. 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
“*A deliciously humorous book, containing creations of character worthy of Dickens.”’— 
Whitehall Review. 


KATHARINE SAUNDERS'S NEW STORY. 
HEART SALVAGE, BY SEA AND LAND. 


By Mrs. Cooper (KaTHarine SAUNDERS). 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 3s, 6d. each. 
Annan Water. By R. BucHanan. | The High Mills. By K. Saunpurs. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Jusmix McCanray, 
M.P. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp Jerrerms, Author of ‘‘ The 


Gamekeeper a at Home.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By Jus H. McCanray, M.P. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. A Biography. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF THE SWORD: being a History of the Sword and its 
Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By Ricnarp F. Burton. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large 4to., cloth extra. 32s. 


ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. By W. Cuarx Russett, Author of ‘‘ The 


Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. 

By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. [Uniform with the “ Reader's Handbook.”| Crown 
8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, with the Dates. By the Rev. E. C. 
Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo., cloth limp. 2s. 


THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: a Sketch of the 
Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. Tayuor, F.L.S., &c. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE BACTERIA AND YEAST-FUNGI AND 
ALLIED SPECIES. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 

THE ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES, 1884-5. By 
Hersert Fry. Showing, in Alphabetical Order, their Name, Date of Foundation, 
Address, Objects, Annual Income, Chief Officials, &c. Cr. 8vo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 
Man Proposes: a Novel. In 3 Vols. By Mrs. Aurrep Pariurrs. 


Indian Game: from Quail to Tiger. By Witt1am Rice, Major- 
General, Retired List, Indian Army. Imp. 8vo., with 12 Coloured Illustrations. 2ls. 


The Wonders of Plant Life under the Microscope. By Sorute 


BLEDSOE HERRICK. Small 4to., with numerous Illustrations. 6s. 


The English in Egypt—England and the Mahdi—Arabi and 


the Suez Canal. By Lieut.-Colonel HENNEBERT. Translated oe the French by per- 
mission, by BERNARD PAUNCEFOTE. Crown 8vo., with 2 Maps. 5s. 


History of China (the Events of the Present Century). By 


DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, Author of “England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. 
Third and Concluding Volume. 8vo., with Portraits. 28s. 


Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. By the Hon. A. 


_ a ow Author of “ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” “Philosophy of Dickens,” 
. 


Sketches of Social Life in India. By < C. T. Bucxtanp, F.Z.S., 
Father of the Bengal Civil Service in 1881. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A Lady’s Life on a Farm in Manitoba. By Mrs. Czcm Hau. 
Feap. 2s. 6d. 


Gilda Aurifabrorum: a History of London Goldsmiths and 
Plateworkers, with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fac-simile from celebrated 
examples and the earliest ge reserved at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, their a 
Addresses, and Dates of Entry. By WILLIAM 


CHAFFERS, Author of “ Hall Marks on Pla 
8vo., with 2,500 Illustrations. 18s. 


My Musical Life. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, Author of “ Music 
and Morals.” Crown 8vo., with Portraits, &c. 15s. 


The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. 


By JouHn H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Captain Musafir’s Rambles in Alpine Lands. By Colonel G. B. 


MALLESON, C.S.I. 4to. Illustrated by G. Strangman Handcock. 10s. 6d. 


The Middle Kingdom: a Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. 
By 8S. WELLS Wi.1aMs, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale 
College; Author of Tonic and. Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. Re 
Edition. 2vols., demy 8vo., with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of the Empire. 42s. 


The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 


Field, and on the Road. By WILLIAM — Stud Groom. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo ustrated. 6s. 


Half-Hours with the Stars: a Plain and Easy Guide to the 


Knowledge of the Constellations, showing in Twelve teas the principal Star-Groups Night 
after Night throughout the Year. True for every Year. | RiIcHARD A. Proctor, B.A., &c., 


— A “Half-Hours with the Telescope,” &c. New Edition. Seventeenth Thousand. 
3s. 


Personal Reminiscences of General Skobeleff. By Nemrrovircu- 
DANTCHENKO. Translated by E. BRAYLEY HODGETTs. 8vo., with Three Portraits. 10s. 6d. 
First Love, and Punin and Baburin. By Ivan Turcenev, D.C.L. 


Translated from the Russian, by the Reese of (the Author, with Biographical Intro- 
duction, by SIDNEY JERROLD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Major-General Sir Frederick S. Roberts, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., 


C.LE., R.A.: a Memoir. By CHARLES RATHBONE Low, Author of “ History of the Indian 
Navy,” &e. ‘Bvo., with Portrait. 18s. 


Sketches of Bird-Life, from Twenty Years’ Observation of their 
Haunts and Habits. By JAmeEs EpMUND HarTING, Author of “Handbook of British 
Birds,” &c. 8vo., with Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Keulemans, and Thorburn. 10s. 6d. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WareRLoo Pace. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN, 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, Author of “ English Comic Dramatists,” 
“ Portugal Old and New,” &c., 


Is NOW READY, 


One Volume, crown 8vo., price 5s. : 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Academy.—‘ Not a few pleasant 
half-hours have we spent with Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd the traveller, and his latest book 
suggests the hope of more such half-hours in 
the company of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd the 
novelist. . . . If, just now, we lack one kind 
of book more than another, it is the book 
which provides genuine amusement without 
buffoonery or farce; and because ‘ The World 
We Live In’ answers to this description, it 
deserves to be commended by every lover of 
his kind.” 

From the Athenewm.— Mr. Oswald Craw- 
furd has written a capital novel. It is ee 
and sparkling throughout, and one can onl y 
regret that it is so short. The story is exce 
lently contrived, and told not merely in an 
easy and racy style, but with admirable skill. 
The action takes place in the course of a 


few days, at a country house in the Highlands. 
The house party furnish the characters. and a 
very excellent party they make. They are 
drawn with a firm hand, and stand out dis- 
tinct and intelligibly. ‘The World We Live 
In’ will be popular with men as well as with 
women. It is the sort of novel that menlike.” 


From the Spectator.—‘ This is a very good 
story, told with skill, taste,and what in music 
is called ‘We have hardly given a 
taste (after quotation made) of the quality of 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s big little book. It is 
like the conjuror’s bottle, there is a sip of 
something for everybody in it, and each of us 
may choose our own wine daintily, while we 
discern the precise kind of physic that will 
be good for the faults and follies of our 
neighbours, as dispensed by this Gextesous 
‘drawster.’” 


DESERT WARFARE: 


Being the Chronicle of the Eastern Soudan Campaign. 
By BENNET G. BURLEIGH. 
Demy 8vo., with Maps. 12s. 


“Mr. Burleigh has pursued an excellent plan. He has confined himself entirely to reprodu- 
cing the notes made at the time of what he himself saw, coupled with what he heard others say 
and the official despatches. Thus we have a very full record of the campaign that will be trust- 
worthy for reference in the future. . We can only say that the book is worth reading from 
cover to cover, and that its value is increased by the numerous maps and plans.”—Atheneuwm, 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA, THE 
DANUBE, AND ARMENIA, 


August 18th, 1854, to November 17th, 1858. 
Epirep By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
Author of “The History of China,” &c. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. [Second Edition now ready. 


“These quotations may serve to give the reader a fair idea of this interesting series of letters, 
which unintentionally display the character of one of the most remarkable, able, and single. 
minded men of this or any other age. "—Atheneu m, 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN MONGOLIA AND CHINA. 


By P. PIASSETSKY. Translated by JANE Gorpon-Cummine. Two vols. 
Crown 8vo. With Seventy-five Illustrations. 24s. 


“M. Piassetsky’s narrative of his travels is most interesting, and gives us much new information 
as to the present condition of the interior and frontier provinces of | China. "—St. James's Gazette, 


HUNT ROOM STORIES AND YACHTING YARNS. 


By “ WANDERER,” Author of “ Across Country,” “Fair Diana,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions by EpGAR GIBERNE. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

“ Books of this description are almost always interesting and amusing for those who know 
anything of sport either by land or by sea, and the present one is no exception to the rule. The 
stories have all some point in them, and just enough adventure to create a sensation. . .. The 
illustrations are all good, especially the marine ones; and the book, taken altogether, is dis- 
tinctly one that should ‘ lie on every sportsman’ s table. "—St. James’ 8 Gazette. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 


By SIR LEPEL HENRY GRIFFIN, K.C.S.L 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“The book is extremely int interesting. "—Graphic. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lunrep, Henrietta 


Street, W.C. 
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Price 1¢ Weekly 


ENGLAND,” 


The National Newspaper for all Classes. 
OFFICES 291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Readers, Politicians, Clergymen, Employers, Employed, Buyers 
and Sellers are interested in the established position by which 


“ENGLAND” 


justifies its National Title. 


The following features account for the popularity of “ ENGLAND” 
and its steadily increasing sale :— 


SIGNED ARTICLES, by eminent Statesmen ; 
SHORT, CRISP PARAGRAPHS on passing events ; 


“ BANK NOTES ”—our City Article—with its clear and reliable 
Summary of Business News. New Companies are carefully scrutinized. 
Reviews, Church News, Art, Science, Literature, “Sock and 
Buskin,” “ The Ladies,”’ “ Sporting Notes,” Folk Lore, Volunteer 
Gossip ; 


NOTES on Current Topics and Colonial Matters ; 
A SEARCHING CRITICISM of all things affecting the Common- 


“WEALTH. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS throughout the 
KINGDOM are in regular communication with 


“ENGLAND.” 


ELECTION MATTERS are promptly, fully and fairly reflected 
in “ ENGLAND.” 


The connection between political promise and performance is closely 
watched. 


These are ample reasons for the enjoyment of “ENGLAND” as a 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER and for its support by leading members of 
both Houses of Parliament. 


291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. 
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Let knowledge grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE,” 


AN 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Enuarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, ro 82 pages WEEKLY. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Nearly ready, Vol. V. (Jan. to June 1884), price 9s. 


The first number of Volume VI. commences with No. 140, July 4, 1884. 


Among the subjects for this year we may mention that arrangements are made 
or in progress for a Series of Papers on 
-* Flowers,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. “ Tricycles and Tricycling.” 
= Electroplating,” by Mr. SLINGO. “ Happiness,” by Mr. THOMAS 
*“ Dreams,” by Mr. EDWARD CLODD. FOSTER. 
bed Microscopic Studies, by Mr. H. J. as Insects,” by Mr. BUTLER. 


SLACK. 
Telescopic Studies,” by F.R.A.S., | “The Almanack, Mapping, the 
and Mr. R. A. PROCTOR. Zodiac, and Constellation 


-* Cookery,” by Mr. W. M. WILLIAMS. Figures,” by Mr. R. A. PROCTOR. 
Besides others on “Chance,” “How to get Strong,” “Piain Facts in Physics, 
Apparitions,’ various Mathematical Subjects, simply treated; Whist, 
chiefly Illustrative Games; and Chess. chiefly simple discussions of the 
.Leading Openings. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The best Magazine published.”—Vanity Fair. 
“Mr. Richard Proctor’s new magazine, ‘ Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt.”—Saturdey 


“Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew Arnold’s conception of a man of culture, in that he 
Strives to humanise knowledge, to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, and technical, and to make it a source of happi- 
ness and brightness for all.” — Westminster Review. 

“* Knowledge’ is the title of an illustrated magazine of science, edited by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, of which the first i 
number is published. It is intended to bring the truths, discoveries, and inventions of science before the public in simple 
but correct terms—to be, in fact, the minister and interpreter of science for those who have not time to master tec 
Calities. It ought to succeed.”—Builder. 

“The first number of ‘ Knowledge,’ a weekly illustrated magazine of science, plainly worded and exactly described, 
was issued on the 4th inst. It is ably edited by Mr. R. A. Proctor, who is well known as author and lecturer on scientifie 
and astronomical subjects. . . . A third edition of No. 1 has been called for "—Printing Times. _ 5 

“ A most interesting and valuable addition has just been made to the list of educational periodicals, under the title of 


* Knowledge.’ The first number contains an amount of able instruction on various scientific and other subjects, and is, im 
ry sense of the term, a capital and masterful production.”—Paper and Print. > 

“No. 1 is very readable and very interesting, alike in its general bearing and in its scientific outcome. It seems intended 
to be, and we have no doubt but that it will prove itself to be, a thoroughly reliable and faithful record of science and 
Scientific progress. It has for its editor one of the clearest and ablest writers of the day; we venture to predicate and 
hope a long and successful career of general utility and public approval.”—Freemason. 
out will be power, indeed, if the rare interest and value of the opening numbers be kept up."—Penny IUwe- 

Paper. 

“ The initiatory number of the new journal promises well. . . . The journal is well got up, its first number is a mine of 
wealth."— Medical Press and Circular. 

“* We have before us the first four weekly numbers of ‘ Knowledge.’ It is exactly what it professes to be—a popular 
journal, treating scientific questions in a style which can be perfectly understood by anyone of ordinary intelligence and 
education.”—Chemists’ Journal. 
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“ This is the first number of a new scientific periodical. Its object is to‘ bring the truths, discoveries, and —— 
t 


of science before the public in simple but correct terms.’ The Editor intends to eschew technical language. . . . 
be a valuable addition to our serial literature.” —Record. 

“* Knowledge ’ is, we believe, the first weekly organ of science issued in this country. Mr. Proctor’s editorship is a 
sufficient guarantee at once of the high quality and of the popular character of the new periodical. It is not in the nature 
of a text-book of scientific studies, but a popular exposition of scientific facts, progress, and results. It is in every way a 

h-class and admirable weekly magazine.”—School Board Chronicle. 

The success of Mr. Richard A. Proctor's new weekly scientific paper, ‘Knowledge,’ is said to be unparalleled in the 
histor a. it has just reached the fifth week of its existence, and has attained a circulation of 20,000 copies.” 
ishers’ Circular. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free, 
including Inland postage, 15s. 2d. 


Including Postage to India, per annum, 19s. 6d. 
London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


** Knowledge” can be obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the worta, 
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July 1884 now ready. 


THE INDIA LIST, 


CIVIL AND MILITARY, 


Issued by Permission of the Secretary of State for India in Council.. 


In January and July of each year, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. ; 
or bound, 12s. 


CONTENTS. 


CIVIL. 


Gradation Lists of Civil Service, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
Civil Annuitants. Legislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments, Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land 
Revenue, Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Regis- 
tration and Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, 
Surveys, &. &e. 


MILITARY. 


Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and 
Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General’s and 
Quartermasters-General’s Offices, Army Commissariat Departments, 
British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal 
Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of 
Native Regiments, Commander-in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruc- 
tion Staff, Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, 
Punjab Frontier Force, Military Departments of the three Presi- 
dencies, Veterinary Departments, Tables showing the Distribution. 


of the Army in India, Lists of Retired Officers of the three 
Presidencies. 


HOME. 


Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers Hill 
College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest Services, 
Indian Troop Service. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael and St. George. 
Order of Precedence in India. Regulations for Admission to Civil 
Service. Regulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil Leave Code 
and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code—relating to the 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Retirement Regulations of the 
Indian Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. 


Salaries of Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English. 
Furlough Pay. 


With Complete Index. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
AND THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Surra & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of 
History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as 
the leading Magazines and Reviews. It affords greater advantages to Subscribers 
than any other existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in 
England and Wales, and to any of these Depéts a Subscriber may be transferred 
free of Charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names 
are registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the 
Clerk in charge of the Depét at which they obtain their books. Of the current 
Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, 
— Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews 
only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day ; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in 
the Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only 
in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt, 
will be entitled only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to 
the amount they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the 
— a become subject to the London Regulations. See Terms below, 

ection No. I. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at 
any of the Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers 
the fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they 
would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as 
many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 


6 Months, 12 Months. 
For ONE Volume atatime ... £012 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Two Volumes ata time ... 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription. ) 
For Four Volumes ata time ... 13 0 220 


For FIFTEEN ,, on 3.00 0 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 

6 Months, 12 Months. 

For ONE Volume atatime ... 4110 


ene £012 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... ‘ele 1ll 6 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For THREE Volumes at a time ee ae 4138 - 220 


For Four ” 18 0 210 0 
For Srx 115 0 3 3 0 
For TWELVE se», 3.00 5 5 0 
III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 

6 Months. 12 Months. 
For TWENTY-FouR Volumes atatime _... £5 5 0 as £9 9 0 
For THIrtTy-Six ” ” 8 00 1426 
For Forty-E1GHT 1010 18 16 O 
For SIxtTy pe 13 00 23 9 0 
For SEVENTY-TWwo 1510 0 2 20 
For EIGHTY-FouR 3215 O 


18 0 0 
dor every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s, 6d. 


Terms for SpeciraL TRAVELLING Susscriptions, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any 


other information can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 
186 Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is 
published Mon » and can had at any Bookstall, or post free upon 
application to 186 Strand, London. 


Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant Bindings, 
for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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Published Monthly. 


THE 


NATIONAL 
REVIE W. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


“ What is the Tory Party unless it represents National 
feeling ?’—Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 


CONTENTS. 


MARCH. 


A pesioane and a Moral. 

“ Above All, No Programme.” B 
The First of March 1711. By the Earl of CARNARVON. 
The Work of the 


Church during the Present Century. By 
Canon GREGORY. 


Permeation: A Reverie at Brooks's. By An Wuir. 
Conservatism in Art. By W. J. CouRTHOPE. 

Berkeley's Life and Letters. By AnTHUR JAMES BaLFour, 
and the People. By W, H. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


jong and Judicial Reform in Egypt. By H. A. Perry. 
The Paintings of Mr. Rossetti. By Davip Hannay. 

Irish Legislation and its Results. By Viscount MIpLETON. © 
Convent | it Politics. By the Editors. 


APRIL. 
Our Critics. 


An Essayist of Theee Hundred Years Ago. By the Earl of 


YTTON 
Emi 


tion. By Grorce Porre: 
Lord Ripon's 


BR. 

ew Indian Policy. By Water 

Homes of the Criminal Classes. By Huo E. Hoang. 

ee goof of Political Power. By the Right Hea. 
. Rakes, M. 

The New School of Fiction. By A. Lae 

Coalitions.—A Centenary Anniversary. H. 

Lord Lawrence and Masterly Tnactivit D.C. Bovutesa. 

Berkeley's Life and Letters. By A. J. 

Current Politics. By the Editors. 


On ap ‘Literary Advantages of Grub Street. By THomas 
ANTIVY. 

Names and Gaasesters in “The Vicar of Wakefield.” By 
Epwarp F 


‘OR! 
The Munieipaliey vot London. By M. E. Harxness. 


Sir Francis Drake: Some Points in his Character and Career. 
By WatTeR HERRIES POLLOCK. 

ee for the Development of our Yeomanry Cavalry. 
. A. BAILLIE-HAMILTON. 

The Bridge: A Fable. By the Earl of Lyrron. 

The pein and Administration of Local Taxes. By ALBERT 


L, M.P. 
On the "Study of Classical Archwology. By T. Nzwron, C.B. 
Current Politics. By the Editors. 


JUNE. 
“ Veiled Obstruction.” By Anruur James Batrour, M.P. 
ont ance in Indo-China. By the Author of 
“ Across 'ysé. 
The Radicalism of the By W. H. 
Lines to an Unknown By ALFRED AvusTIN. 
What isa Whig? By t Hon. Percy, M.P. 
“Jocoseria” and the Critics: A Plea for the Reader. 
CoURTHOPE. 
On National Unity. By Ropert Morratr. 
Paradox on Quinet. By GrorGEe SAINTSBURY. 
The Story of the Escape of Prince Metternich. By Baron 
Cari von Hucet. 
The Work of the Church of England during the present 
Century. By Canon GREGORY. 
English Tenant Ri = CLaRE SEWELL Reap. 
Current Politics. 


JULY. 
es, Facts, and Fallacies. By N. 
A Stroll with Corkhouse. By Lord Sancrrom. 
The Gold Question and the Fall of Prices. By H. H. Gress, 
Governor of the Bank of En; ee 
Mr. Irving as a Tragedian. By B. BRooxsBang. 
-Conservative Instincts in the English People :— 
I. The Middle Classes. ty E. KebBEL. 
Il. The Working Classes. By Percy GREG. 
Robin Hood's Rey. By Sir Francis Hastines Doyze, Bart. 
The Future of Whiggism. By Grorce Byron CurTIs. 
Roma Nuova—Roma Vecchia. By Lord Lamineron. 
The Suez Canal. By ArtHur MILLs. 
The Art of Essay Writing. By Joun D 
The Lords and the Deceased Wife’ . "Sister Bil. By the 
Right Hon. A. J. Beresrorp-Horr, M.P. 
An Introduction to the Pensées of Pascal. By H. W. Hoare. 
Current Politics. By the Editors. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Have we a Colonial pew? Hy! the Right Hon. Sir Bartiz 
Frere, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.L. 
The Art of Preaching. By the Earl of CanNaRvoN. 
Are we Despoiling ?—A Rejoinder. By Joun Inpro. 
English Art in 1883. Henry BLACKBURN. 
e New Guinea ‘gnetions from a Colonial Point of View. 
By W. Hay. 
The Development of Cricket. By Lord Harris. 
On the Relation of Literature to ree, By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
The Municipality of London. By M. E, Harkness. 
Lord Monboddo and Mrs. Garrick: A Love Episode. By 
Epwakp Forp. 
An American on America. By Miss Presto: 
Radicalism and the Workin, By H. 
Carrent Politics. By the Editors. 


AUGUST. 

England and France in the East. By Haroup A. Perry. 

Thoughts on Family Politics. By Tuomas Tanrrvr. 

Homes of the Criminal Classes. By Hucu E. Hoare. 

The Engadine. By the Rev. G. F. Browne. 

The Ride of the Dead. By W. H. Matxocg. 

National Education. By St. Gzorcz Mrvart. 

The Mahmal and the British Troops in Egypt. By Pam 
VERNON SMITH. 

The Country of Canada. By ALEXANDER Stave 
Ley Hint, ¢ 

The Scientific Novel and Gustave Flaubert. By Hues EB 

GERTON 

The Volunteers as a Military Force. By Francis RaDcLuvys. 

A Defence of Sport. bd RIcHARD JEFFERIES. 

Current Politics. By the Editors. 


OCTOBER. 
Are Putiementeny Institutions in Danger? By A Rerramp 


Pour 
Gottfried Keller: The Modern Novel in Germany. By Cuas. 
GR 


NT. 

The New Law of Elections. By the Right. Hon. Hzxsr 
Crcit Rarxes, M.P. 

The Era of the . Kay-Ropinson. 

Sismondi’s Political Ideas. By Lord CoLcHEsTER. 

Points for Conservative Consideration :— 
I, The Representation of Ireland. By R. Srapies, Jun. 
IL. Wh Fails in Scot By W. 


ODG 

Evolution and Priori Ethics. By G. A. 

To a Captive Throstle.—A Poem. LFRED 

The fork of the Church of the Present 
Centur y Canon GREGORY. 

Cursent Politics: By the Editors. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—continued. 


NOVEMBER, 1883. 


Labourers’ and Artizans’ Dwellings. By the Marquis of 
Sauissury, K.G. 


talism. By 
Subsidizing the Ameer. By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER. 
The Transformations of Chivalric Poetry. By V. Pacer. 
The Statesmanship of the An 
Italians and English. By L. V 
Will Norway become a Rep’ By STEWERS. 
On the Study of Classical By C. F. NEwrTon, C.B. 
Wild Tribes of the Sierras. By Miss C. F. Gorpon-CUMMING. 
The International : and its Influence on English Politics. By 
BAaGENAL. 
Civil and Religious Marriage. By VENABLES. 
A“ Soliloquy in Song.” By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Current Politics. By the Eprrors. 


DECEMBER, 1883. 
Meseliieny Pauperism and Boarding-out. By Viscount Cram 
ROOK. 


Rich Men's Dwellings: a Proposed Remedy for Social Dis- 
content. By ALFRED AUSTIN 
The Literature of Seven Dials. By B. G. Jouns. 
Questions of Army Reform :— 
Long Service versus Short Service. By General the Mas 
uis of HERTFORD. 
II. The Auxiliary Forces. By Lieutenant-Colonel A. A. D. 
L’EsTRANGE, 
Will Government continue to Werk ? By Tomas Tan- 


To the Me o Memery of William Cecil, Lord Burghley. By Pure 
UDCR. 


What is “The Seene ? By Percy 
Te Bue © to the East and its Protection. By Baron vB 
ALORTIE. 
The Art of Illustration. By Henry Buacksurn. 
Lord Ripon’s Statesmanship :— 
I. The Government Surrender on the Ibert Bill. By Rorzs 


LETHBRIDG 
Firetwoop H. 


JANUARY, 1884. 
A Few Remarks on Conservative and Liberal Finance. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Starrorp H. Norrucore, Bart., M.P. 
Ganjah. By C. T. Buckianp. 
Some Facts about Redistribution. By Gzoroz Byron Currts. 
on — at Home. By tke Hon. Atrrep E. GaTHORNE- 


Two pool of the Irish Question :— 
1. Is England going to keep Ireland? By J.T. C. HumPHREYs, 
Il. U Remedy fer Irish Grievances, By ALFRED 


The Divoree "between Literature and the Stage. By ALFRED 
USTIN 
Conservatism and Socialism. By W. H. Matiocs. 
Political Pessimism. By Lord Lamineron. 
Scraps from the Chronicles of Venice. By Amy LaYARD. 
The Oratory of the Recess. By N. W. GUMLEY. 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 
Correspondence. 


E. 
II. The New Indian Rent Bill. B 
Another Talk with Corkhouse. By Lord Sanorrorp. 


FEBRUARY. 
The Plain Duty of the Opposition. 
Letters from Ruricola. No.1. “A al, Just, and Upright 
Gentleman.” Communicated by the Earl of CARNARVON. 
of Tax. By the Right Hon. Joun @, 
UBBAR 
The Two pate : A Dialogue on Popular Religion. By 
CourtHorr. 
The Representation of the People :— 
I. Can any Class be Trusted? By A Moprrare Lrsprat. 
Il. Redistribution : Right and Wrong Directions. By Pznez 


REG. 
Cote Hodge on the E jon of the F hii By Jomn 
ODG 
The Tale of Tristram and Isenlt. By 


Our Game Laws. By W. 8. Srron- 

The Boers. By the Right Hon. the too Mayor, M.P. 
Ethical Theism. By Fivens. 

Primary Education in India. By Freperic Prncors. 


Social Deterioration and its Remedies. By Lord Evstacs @, 


M.P. 
The Landiords and the National range (with coloured illus 
trative chart). By W. H. Matiock. 
Correspondence. 


MARCH. 

Opposition and the Country. 

uel to “ Rich Men's Dwellings.” By Lady Jonw Manners. 

Position and Future Trade. By Epwarp C. 
AMLEY 

Manet and the French Impressionist School. By Monsieur 

ARTHUR BAIGNERES. 
A Short Survey of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission 
Report. By Canon SUMNER. 

The Aristocracy of Letters. By ALFRED AUSTIN 

The Northern Territory of South Australia. By J. Lanepox 
ARSONS. 

Reminiscences of John Reynolds, Goldsmith. 

Mr. Irving and Diderot’s Paradox. By J. Ramsay. 

The Dual Policy : A Cabinet Council reported. 

—— Problems: The Children of the Poor, By Nestor 
TRARD, M.D.Lond. 

A Fortnight in French Cochin-China and Cambodgia. By Lord 
ARRIS. 

Correspondence. 


APRIL. 
Dissolution or 
Christopher North y Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Merchant Shipping Bill. By Roper LeTHBRIDGE. 
A Hampshire Trout. By Srrion. 
Cattle and the Food Supply. By E. Bear. 
Salvini. By W. E. HENLEY. 
The Friendship of France. By Harorp A. Perry. 
Letters from Ruricola. No. II. Communicated by the Earl of 
ARNARVON 
Merv! What Next? By Demerrivs CHaries 
“ Joseph and Jesse": An Idyll of Midlandia. By ArcuLvs. 
American Poetry. By PERcy Gane. 
The Bengal Tenancy Bill; Sir J. Caird and Bishop Heber. By 
. BUCKLAND. 
Correspondence. 


MAY. 
Alcohol and Total Abstinence. By ALBERT J. Morr. 
late’ from Ruricola. No, III. Communicated by the Earl of 
ARNARVON, 
Portugal the By Major-General Sir F. J. Goup- 
smrp. C.B., 
4 Popular By ZomeRN. 
To-morrow. By THomas TANTIVvy. 
franslation of Horace. By H. W. Hoare. 
Che Rural Boroughs. By T. Hatt. 
India: The English and the Natives. By General R. Mac- 


LAGAN, R.E. 
Circe in Medieval Song. | E. M. CLERKE. 
A Reform of the House of Lords, By the Hon. W. Sr. Jonn 
Broprick, M.P. 
Correspondence. 


JULY. 

The House of Lords and the English People. 

The Examination of Prisoners—Emile Gaboriau. By the Hon. 
ALFRED GATHORNE Harpy. 

China and Her Tributaries. By R. 8. Gunpry. 

Roman Life in the Last Century. By Lixpa VituarI. 

The Liberal Movement in English Literature.—(L.) By WILLIAM 
Joun COoURTHOPE. 

Irish Woollens. By Henry Stuart Facan. 

A Passage — the Life of a Common-place Man. By James 
RencrMa 

The Art arat of the Year. By WaLTER ARMSTRONG. 

Sir Bartle Frere in South Africa. By Gres- 


w hy Wo Write. By N. H. Kennarp. 
England's Foreign Policy. By A FoREIGNER. 
Correspondence. 


JUNE. 

The Franchise Bill and the House of Lords. By the Right Hon. 
Earl Percy, M. 

“Ttalia Redenta.” By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

The Duke's Farewell. By W. J. CourTHopE. 

The Contraction of England, and its Advocates. By Francis 
P. LABILLIERE. 

an Idle Woman's Post-Bag. By Lady 

ANNE 

The of London Bill. Py Sir J. Warrraker 

On the Attitude of Christians towards the Old Testament. By 
the Rev. H. N. OxenuHaM. 

The Conservatism of Young Oxford. 
CURZON 

Poetic Emotion and Affinities. By B. BrooxsBanx. 

Let Right be Done.—A Plea for Compensation for Irish Land- 
lords. By Epwarp Trpprna. 

The Clothes of Religion. By Witrrip Warp. 

Correspondence. 


By the Hon. Gronce N. 


AUGUST. 
Poisoning the Wells. By A Retirep Po.riricran. 
A Plea for the Partial Emancipation of om 4. Bond- 
men and Bondwomen. By Lady Joun 
John Gibson Lockhart. By G. SarntsBury. 
The Ameer’s Message. By Sir ALrrep C. Lyatu, K.C.B. 
Social Science at Birmingham. By Sir Ricnarp Tempe, Kart. 
The Attitude of Carlyle and Emerson towards Christianity. by 
R. C. SEATON 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. By T. R. E. Houmes. 
The Clergy and Church Defence. By Canon BLACKELEY. 
Radicalism and Reality. By Norman Prarson. 
The French v. the London Missionary Society in Madagascur. 
By the Rev. ALFRED SMITH. 
Correspondence. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. each. 


ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By MATHILDE BLIND. 

‘“* Miss Blind’s book is a most excellent and careful study of a great genius.”— 
Vamity Fair. 

“No page of this interesting monograph should be skipped.” —Graphic. 

“ Nothing is more needed at the present day than short treatises on great writers 
like these. Miss Blind has spared no pains to make a coherent and attractive 
narrative, and has succeeded in presenting us with a complete biography; inter- 
spersing her account with incisive criticisms.”—British Quarterly Review. 


GEORGE SAND. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 

“ Miss Thomas’ book is well written and fairly complete; she is well-intentioned, 
always fair, and her book deserves decided recommendation as an introduction tojits 
subject.” —Atheneum. 

“In this unpretending volume general readers will find all that they need to know 
about the life and writings of George Sand. Miss Thomas has accomplished a 
rather difficult task with great adroitness ; and her book is singularly free from the 
fulsome adulation and pert fault-finding which are the besetting sins of minor 
biographers.” —St. James’ Gazette. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
“A very pleasing resumé of the life and works of our gifted countrywoman.”— 


Freeman’s Journal. 
“ An interesting biography.’’—Echo. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 

**Miss Robinson makes the biographical part of her book of extreme interest,. 
while her criticism of her author is just, searching, and brilliant.’”’-—Truth. 

“In the volume before us we have acritical biography of the author of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ and presenting to the mind’s eye a clear and definite conception of the 
truest and most unalloyed genius this century has produced. What Mrs. Gaskell did 
for Charlotte Bronté, Miss Robinson has with equal grace and sympathy done for 
her younger sister.’’—Manchester Courier. 


MARY LAMB. 


By ANNE GILCHRIST. 

“ Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘Mary Lamb’ is a painstaking cultivated sketch, written with 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


As a member of the Upper House, but one who regards Demo- 
cracy with neither jealousy nor dislike, I may perhaps contribute 
something towards a just estimate of the exposition of popular and 
public feeling, that has taken place since the adoption by the 
House of Lords of the Resolution moved by Lord Cairns on the 
Second Reading of the Franchise Bill. Demonstrations have 
occurred. Processions, adorned with banners bearing many a 
strange device, have paraded our streets. Monster meetings in 
parks and public places out of doors, huge meetings indoors, and 
overflow meetings in the streets, have been held. Many speeches 
have been delivered, and numerous resolutions passed, with the 
general result that any impartial onlooker would be compelled to 
say to himself in absolute bewilderment, “‘ What on earth is it all 
about?” There are two questions before the people—first, whether 
a redistribution of seats should or should not accompany a large 
extension of the franchise; secondly, whether the action of Parlia- 
ment in reference to this question is constitutional or not. These 
issues are simple enough; yet they have not formed the substance 
of the resolutions passed at Liberal meetings, neither have they 
constituted the text for a single speech delivered from a Radical 
platform. The efforts of the attacking party are directed towards 
misrepresenting the real issue before the people, and forcing the 
agitation into false channels. The energies of the defence are, in 
in consequence, mainly concentrated upon an endeavour to combat 
these fallacies, and to wrench the question back into its true mean- 
ing. There is something very strange and remarkable in this. It 
appears that an agitation having been considered advisable by the 
powers that be, and the absurdity of a serious agitation against 
the action of the Upper House, being fully recognized, it was found 
necessary to switch off the track, to ignore the matter in hand, 
and to invent something else to account for the movement. The 
VOL. IV. 1 
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2 DEMOCRACY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
real question before the public has not produced the agitation ; the 
agitation has produced the spurious questions before the public. 
The agitation is a cause, not an effect. 

I am very far from underating the moral effect of demonstra- 
tions such as some that we have lately seen. We may well be 
proud of the orderly conduct shown by the people. But how is it 
possible to attach any importance to resolutions having nothing 
whatever to do with the matter in dispute? If millions, or 
hundreds of thousands, instead of tens of thousands, marched in 
procession and passed resolutions against an aristocratic class, or 
in favour of a one-chamber system, such demonstrations could not 
possibly afford any indication of popular feeling on the question 
whether the Upper House has acted constitutionally in the present 
case. Monster meetings in favour of Reform would have great 
moral weight if Parliament had thrown out a Reform Bill. But 
what value can be attached to them when Parliament has not 
rejected a Reform Bill, but, on the contrary, has insisted that a 
whole Reform Bill, and not part of a Reform Bill, should be sub- 
mitted to it. The Upper House, acting under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, as I shall presently show, desires to be allowed to con- 
sult the people, and to ascertain their will, in the only legitimate 
and constitutional way in which it can be ascertained. 

The agitation is therefore unworthy of notice, because it is 
directed against a false issue. But even if the true question were 
attacked, the agitation is of little value, for the defence is at least 
as strong as the assault. The Tories meet demonstration with 
demonstration, and are able to bring fully as many men into the 
field as their opponents. It is asad thing that constitutional govern- 
ment should be allowed to degenerate into a game of brag in the 
streets. If this is to go on, there will be an end of Parliamentary 
rule. What is the use of a House of Commons? Why trouble 
the people to elect representatives ? The Prime Minister of the 
future will merely have to sit at Hyde Park Corner with a staff of 
clerks to take down the numbers that pass before him, and note 
the mottoes on their flags. His colleagues would take similar 
observations in the great provincial towns, and the Cabinet would 
frame their legislation according to the information thus received. 
A popular demonstration of opinion is good in its proper place and 
at the proper time; but an agitation of the people against an appeal 
to the people, especially when an appeal is inevitable in a few 
months, is an absurdity. It is ludicrous for a man to protest against 
being consulted as to his opinions, on the ground that his opinions 
are thereby overruled. But Conservatives are not to blame. Demon- 
strations must be met with counter demonstrations. It is the 
Government that are guilty of discrediting Parliamentary rule by 
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refusing to ascertain the views of the people in a constitutional way. 
The result of the movement appears likely to disappoint the anti- 
cipations of those who set it on foot. It was designed to supersede 
an appeal to the constituencies. It will produce one. It is evident 
that public opinion out of doors is fairly balanced. To go on demon- 
strating indefinitely, when no great preponderance of opinion can 
be shown, would be pre-eminently absurd, and an appeal to the 
voters will become inevitable. A certain amount of harm will 
ensue, but the general result of the agitation will be good. If mud 
enough is thrown, some of it will stick. Class animosity has been 
stirred up, and an unnecessary amount of bitterness infused into 
Party politics. But the absurdity of appealing to the people against 
the people will have been proved; and Ministers will have been 
taught to act with more regard for the responsibilities of their 
position and with greater respect for the intelligence, rights, and 
privileges of their countrymen. 

I will now turn to the consideration of the limits within which 
the Upper House is bound constitutionally to work. But as it is 
necessary to review its action in reference to this particular case, 
it will be well first to touch very briefly upon the nature of the 
measure which the Government have allowed to drop. 

The result of the Reform Bill of 1884, if carried out, will be to 
give political power into the hands of the householding population 
of England. To give an idea of the effect of the Bill, it is neces- 
sary to compare it with what happened in 1867. In 1866, the total 
number of voters of the United Kingdom amounted to 1,364,000. 
By the Bills passed by Mr. Disraeli in 1867, and Mr. Gladstone in 
1869, that number was raised to 2,448,000, and at the present 
moment the electorate numbers some three millions. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s present Bill, will add to the English constituency over 
1,300,000 persons, to the Scotch over 200,000, and to the Irish 
over 400,000. Or, to use Mr. Gladstone’s own words, “In the 
main, to the present aggregate constituency of the United King- 
dom, taken at three millions, it will add two millions more, nearly 
as much as was added since 1867, and more than four times as 
much as in 1832.” 

It has been remarked by a Cabinet Minister, that such a vast 
change is the most important event that has occurred in England 
since the Revolution of 1688. Certainly the figures already quoted 
prove beyond all doubt that the Bill is larger in its effects than 
any former measure of Parliamentary Reform. 

It is evident, therefore, that a measure of the most vital impor- 
tance to the future of the country was introduced into the House 
of Lords on July 7th last, and it was introduced in a most peculiar 
shape. 
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4 DEMOCRACY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The precedents of Parliamentary Reform show that to divide a 
Reform Bill into two halves, and then to deal with the extension 
portion first, leaving the question of redistribution unsettled, is 
altogether contrary to usage and practice. In the Reform Bills of 
1832 and 1867, extension and redistribution were considered as 
inseparable, and were dealt with together. 

The question of redistribution is, in fact, the essence of electoral 
reform. There is no greater authority than Mr. Bright upon this 
subject, and he said, in 1866, in the House of Commons: “TI could 
frame a measure, and so could the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli), which would give a vote to every man in the kingdom, 
and yet the redistribution of seats could be so made that the 
representation should be infinitely worse than it is at present.” 
Again, to quote the same authority, Mr. Bright, in 1859, gave the 
English people the plain advice, ‘‘ to repudiate, without mercy, any 
Reform Bill, by whatever Government proposed, which did not 
provide for a redistribution of seats as well as an extension of the 
franchise.” It is quite true that Mr. Bright has explained his 
advice in 1859, by saying that circumstances alter cases, and that 
in 1867 he advised Mr. Disraeli, in a written memorandum, to 
deal separately with the two branches of Reform. But his advice 
seems to have been subsequently cancelled, because, in his speech 
on the second reading of the Bill of 1869, Mr. Bright used the 
following words: “The measure of the right hon. gentleman 
for the redistribution of seats is a mere pretence ; he does not 
offer it as a settlement. Having heard or read the unanswerable 
speech of the noble lord, the Member for King’s Lynn, last year, 
I suppose he felt bound to bring in some clause for the redistr’- 
bution of seats.” The “unanswerable speech” referred to was 
made by the present Lord Derby, and it proved to demonstration 
what Lord Derby has himself quite lately been unable to dis- 
prove, that in a fair Reform Bill any extension of the franchise 
must be accompanied by a readjustment of the constituencies. 

Indeed, I cannot put the case more strongly than Lord Derby 
did in 1866, in his unanswerable speech. He said : 

The pledge which the Government have given on this subject is simply a pledge to 
do a certain thing next year, provided that circumstances admit of their doing so, and 
provided also that they do not, in the meantime, change their minds. If a pledge of 
that kind is to be taken literally, it is unmeaning ; and if anything more than its literal 
meaning is given to it, it ceases to be unmeaning, but it becomes delusive. And if, in 
the interval between the passing of the two Bills, a dissolution should occur, in what 
an extraordinary position would not the House and the country be placed! If you 
appeal to the old constiiuencies you appeal to those whom the House will have, by its 
deliberations, already condemned, and from which it will have transferred political 
power. If you appeal to the new constituencies, you will have the still more extra- 
ordinary anomaly, that you will be called upon to perform the most important act 


known to the Constitution—that of appealing to the country to return Members to 
Parliament—under a provisional Constitution ; for the constituency will neither be that 
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of 1865 nor of 1867—neither the old constituency which we have been accustomed 
to, nor the new constituency which Parliament will have sanctioned, but something 
between the two—an electoral body which will be the creation of an accident, and 
which no one ever intended to be the depositary of political power. . 

It is further shown, therefore, that a Bill of unprecedented im- 
portance was brought into the Upper House, in an absolutely 
novel shape, and in a guise which had been denounced as inequit- 
able, and worse than useless, not only by Conservatives, but by the 
most prominent members of the Liberal party. And they had 
good and sufficient ground for so denouncing it. Without going 
minutely into figures and statistics, I may be permitted to point 
out what the effect of the Bill would be in an important county 
like Yorkshire, for instance. 

There is a double danger in the passing of a Reform Bill 
without redistribution ; 1st, certain interests will be swamped and 
existing voters practically disfranchised ; 2nd, the newly enfran- 
chised masses will not be represented fairly in Parliament. 

At the present moment the represented cities and boroughs of 
the various ridings of Yorkshire are as follows : 


East Popunation 1881. 


Kingston-upon-Hull_ - 162,194 
Nortu Ripe. 

Malton - - - - 8,754 
Middlesborough - - - 72,145 
Northallerton - - 5,445 
Richmond - - - - 5,542 
Scarborough - $80,504 
Thirsk - - - - 6,312 
Whitby - - - - 14,621 
York - - - - - 60,348 

203,666 

West Riprine (3 Divisions). 

Bradford - - - 180,459 
Dewsbury - - - - 69,566 
Halifax - - 73,630 
Huddersfield - - - 87,157 
Knaresborough - - - 5,000 
Leeds - - - - - 809,119 
Pontefract - - - - 15,8382 
Ripon City - - - - 7,390 
Sheffield - - - - 284,508 
Wakefield - - - 80,854 

1,063,015 


Total population inside Par- —— 
liamentary Boroughs - 1,428,875 
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In this list Malton, with a constituency of 1,374; Northallerton, 
with a constituency of 859; Richmond, with a constituency of 721 ; 
Thirsk, with a constituency of 968; Knaresborough, with a con- 
stituency of 728; and Ripon, with a constituency of 1,112, return 
six Members, and under the proposed Reform Bill, with population 
in all cases under 10,000, will continue to send six Members. 

Meanwhile, glance at the unrepresented towns in Yorkshire :— 


‘ Population in 1881. 
Beverley - 11,425 
South Stockton 10,665 
Barnsley 29,790 
Brierley 20,935 
Castleford 10,530 
Cleckheaton 10,653 
Doncaster 21,139 
Goole - 10,418 
Keighley 25,247 
Liversedge 12,757 
Mirfield 11,508 
Morley - 15,011 
Ossett - 10,957 
Pudsey 15,459 
Rawmarsh 10,179 
Rotherham 34,782 
Shipley - 15,093 


Each of the above towns, or urban sanitary districts, contain, 
on an average, over three thousand inhabited houses, whose house- 
holders would be enfranchised and thrown into the county con- 
stituencies under a Reform Bill without redistribution of political 
power. The result would obviously be that the county electors 
would be swamped by the enormous influx of new voters, and would 
be practically disfranchised. The gross injustice of the anomaly 
of leaving six small town constituencies, such as I have described, 
in undisturbed possession of their political privileges, while the 
county electors are liable to be treated in the way I have pointed 
out, is self-evident, and requires no proof. Bad as the present 
state of representation may be, the way to amend it is not by in- 
tensifying existing, and creating fresh anomalies. This is by no 
means an exceptional illustration. The same remarks and figures 
apply to Lancashire, Surrey, Derbyshire, Durham, Warwickshire, 
Essex, and other counties. 

The second danger which I wish to point out is that the new 
voters, more especially the new urban voters, will have, in reality, 
no representation in Parliament. This seems an absurdity, but it 
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is obvious that it is the fact. The new electorate in seventeen un- 
represented towns in Yorkshire alone will consist of the occupiers 
and lodgers of 57,562 inhabited houses, and these votes will be 
thrown into the counties. The total amount of new voters for the 
whole of Yorkshire is estimated at 270,793, and these will have to 
be satisfied with the representation of ten county Members; so 
that, from the point of view of the urban population, the want of 
redistribution absolutely nullifies all value in their vote. The 
agricultural section will be swamped, but no benefit will be gained 
by the urban population at all commensurate with their demands. 
This is sufficiently absurd in itself; but what is more absurd is that 
the new electorate will have no Constitutional means of extricating 
themselves from a false and unjust position, and will be compelled 
to resort to agitation. The only way their rights can be secured is 
by fair redistribution. Unfair redistribution, or no redistribution, 
will subject them to a gross injustice for which the Constitution 
provides no means of redress. That Constitutional Ministers 
should consent to place great numbers of their countrymen in such 
& position savours of the marvellous indeed. So much for the 
nature and effects of the measure sent to the Upper House. Now 
let us consider the duties of that House. 

I do not particularly approve of the House of Lords as at pre- 
sent constituted, and I have ventured to give expression in print to 
certain suggestions as to its possible reform. It was with great 
disappointment that I read that portion of Mr. Bright’s speech 
devoted to this subject. Some practical recommendations might 
have been expected from a statesman of his standing and expe- 
rience. But what does he suggest? That the power of the House 
to throw out a Bill should be limited to one Session. That any 
Bill passing the House of Commons twice should become law. By 
that means he thinks the House of Commons would be ensured 
ample time to mature its judgment. Possibly; but it is not the 
House of Commons that governs, but the people through the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Bright’s plan would give the people 
no opportunity of expressing their views. Mr. Bright’s plan 
would mean the practical abolition of the Second Chamber. It 
would give us a one-chamber system without those safeguards 
which are considered essential by the strongest advocates of that 
plan—the representation of minorities and annual or triennial 
Parliaments. Mr. Bright would deprive the people of power for 
a period of seven years. He thinks that a Bill should become 
an Act if the Commons say “yes” twice, even though the last 
affirmation be made during the last legal year of its life, and there 
is every reason to suppose that it does not represent the people. 
Lord Salisbury thinks that an important Bill passed by a dying 
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House of Commons should be submitted to the judgment of the 
people, and, if passed by two successive Parliaments, it should 
become law. In the former case most important laws might be 
forced upon the people against their will. In the latter case, the 
will of the people cannot fail to become law. Let any candid man 
decide which of the two propositions is most in accordance with 
popular government and liberty. 

Mr. Bright professes great admiration for the American Senate, 
and regrets that a similarly-constituted Second Chamber is im- 
possible in this country. I doubt if Mr. Bright would retain these 
opinions if he were a citizen of the United States. The Senate of 
the United States is by far the strongest and the most Conserva- 
tive legislative body in the world. It is elected, but not directly, 
by the people. Itis in no way based upon numbers, for the smallest 
and the largest States have equal representation in the Senate. 
It represents Imperialism, or the principle of Federation, not the 
people. It frequently differs from the House of Representatives. 
The party in a minority in the Lower House has offen been in a 
majority in the Upper. The Senate can reject money Bills. There 
is no check or limit to its power as against the other House, and it 
does not scruple to use it. It is not difficult to imagine the storm 
of indignation with which Mr. Bright, were he an American citizen, 
would denounce the Senate, and inveigh against the injustice of 
allowing little States like Delaware and Rhode Island to out-vote 
great States containing vast industrial populations, such as New 
York and Pennsylvania. And then, no doubt, we should have the 
usual appeal to prejudice and passion. But that kind of talk 
does not find much favour among the inhabitants of the United 
States. They may relish a little spread-eagleism, but they don’t 
care much for it as solid food. The Americans are a clear-headed, 
though dyspeptic race. The unwholesome stickiness of the sweet- 
stuff which Mr. Bright dispenses so freely at Birmingham would 
disagree with their mental digestions, and they would refuse to 
swallow it. The American democracy was wise enough to impose 
upon itself—or rather, to be accurate, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion were wise enough to place upon a democracy which had 
sufficient wisdom to accept them—checks which have secured 
not perhaps the most efficient, but one of the freest, and at 
the same time one of the most Conservative forms of govern- 
ment in the world. It is quite impossible for us ever to 
create a Second Chamber as Conservative and as strong as the 
American Senate ; and I do not know that it would be advisable 
to do so if we could. But some check, some balance, some regu- 
lating power we must possess; and it will be very well if, in 
thinking of this subject, the democracy of the United Kingdom 
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will look abroad, and note the example of the democracy of the 
United States. 

It is not surprising that a measure so incomplete, so full of dange- 
rous probabilities should have been looked at with disfavour by the 
Upper House. And what right have we to suppose that the constituen- 
cies look upon it with a more lenient eye? On the matter of Reform, 
no doubt, they pronounced their opinions during the election of 1880. 
The assimilation of the county to the borough franchise was some- 
what prominently, though by no means universally put forward as 
a test question, and the House of Commons elected in 1880 may 
be said to have been pledged to reform. But was it pledged to 
half a Reform Bill? Certainly not. The idea of extension of the 
franchise without redistribution was not mooted from a single 
hustings, and poor indeed would have been the chance of the 
candidate who advanced so preposterous a proposition. The con- 
stituencies pronounced in favour of reform, that is, in favour of an 
application of household suffrage to the counties coupled with a 
redistribution of seats. The House of Lords have pronounced in 
favour of a precisely similar plan. It is the Members of the 
Cabinet who have changed their minds. The Upper House dis- 
agrees with the Cabinet, but is in accord with the views held by 
the constituencies in 1880, and all they want to know is whether 
the constituencies have shifted their ground with the Government, 
or whether they adhere to their former opinions. But even granting, 
for the sake of argument, that extension without redistribution 
had been the principal plank in the Liberal platform of 1880, 
assuming that the voters of the United Kingdom had such confi- 
dence in the candidates they elected, and such trust in the wisdom 
of those who were likely to form the Cabinet, that they returned 
members pledged to pass any Bill which Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues chose to introduce, what right have we to assume that 
the constituencies are of that opinion still? Four eventful years 
have passed and gone. The personnel of the constituencies has 
greatly changed. The new electors may differ from the old, and 
the voters of 1880 who still remain upon the register may have 
lost confidence in the present Government and in their political 
wisdom. 

Consider the lesson taught by the last General Election. Early 
in 1880, Lord Beaconsfield had a good working majority of fifty 
in the Commons. He could have passed any measure which was 
not preposterously absurd. His majority in 1874 was fifty-six, in 
1880 it was fifty, but bye elections, held immediately before the disso- 
lution, had gone in his favour; and, judging by all outward and 
visible signs, he possessed the confidence of the nation. Yet, on 
an appeal to the people, his majority of fifty was turned into a 
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minority of 106. The present Prime Minister came into office with 
a majority of 166 at his back. That majority is reduced to about 
fifty on ordinary occasions, and on important occasions he has had 
majorities of only eighteen* and one.t Moreover, upon questions 
of prime importance during the past Session, the Government 
have sustained actual defeat. Mr. Pell, on 28th March, carried 
against the Government a resolution in favour of immediate relief 
of local taxation in the counties and boroughs. Again, on April 
22nd, upon the great question of prohibiting the importation of 
foreign diseased cattle, the Government were beaten by twenty- 
four, when Mr. Dodson sought to restore a clause which the 
House of Lords, interpreting more clearly the will of the people, 
had negatived. Moreover, besides these Parliamentary reverses, 
the Liberal Party have lost on bye elections lately. In view of 
these facts, and with the example of 1880 still fresh before it, 
how could any Second Chamber dare to assume that the present 
House of Commons truly represents the opinion of the people ; how 
could it venture to pass, on the responsibility of the House of 
Commons, and without consulting the people, a Bill of vast impor- 
tance to the future of the country in an incomplete and dangerous 
shape. The position in which our Second Chamber found itself 
placed was this. A Reform Bill, which has been truthfully described 
as constituting the most important event in our history since 1688, 
lacking the most important quality of a Reform Bill, viz. redistri- 
bution, absolutely deficient in the one thing necessary, according 
to the highest authority, to make it an equitable measure, was pre- 
sented to it for consideration. It had been passed by a consider- 
able majority of the House of Commons; but it was passed in the 
fourth year of the existence of Parliament, and the experience of 
the last two General Elections has shown that a majority in a 
moribund House of Commons by no means indicates a majority 
in the country. And what was the action of the Upper House? 
It distinctly asserted its approval of the principles of the Bill. 
It as distinctly refused to pass it without the essential part— 
redistribution—except under one condition. It expressed its 
readiness to pass the Bill in its present shape if the con- 
stituencies so desired it, and it called upon the Government 
either to introduce their redistribution scheme, and send them 
up a complete Reform Bill, or to consult the people and find 
out whether they approved or not of the Bill in its present 
imperfect shape. Putting all consideration of the relative merits 
of a one-chamber or two-chamber system aside, we have to deter- 
mine whether any Second Chamber existing as a reality and as 


* Vote of Censure for Egyptian Policy. See Division Lists, 19 Feb. 1884. 
+ Vote of Censure for policy with regard to General Gordon, May 13, 1884. 
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something more than a mere empty sham could have acted in 
a manner more constitutional, more consistent with the true 
genius of democracy, and more in unison with “ the spirit of the 
age.” There can be but one answer to the question. The House 
of Lords have not only acted strictly within their theoretical 
rights ; they have carefully confined themselves within those un- 
written rules which they have practically recognized as limiting 
their power in conformity with the advance of democratic feeling. 
In some respects our Government partakes more of the nature 
of a pure democracy than that of: any other nation. It has 
come to be recognized that the people rule, that the will of 
the constituencies must be obeyed. The House of Lords 
does not for one moment dream of disputing this fact. If the 
House were to formulate its duties in a resolution, it would be to 
the effect that the duty of the House is to ensure stability in legis- 
lation, and continuous progress, by guarding against sudden and 
ill-considered action, and equally sudden and violent reaction ; 
to uphold the liberties of the people against the arbitrary action 
of despotic Ministers commanding a majority in the House of 
Commons but not in the country; to see that the mature and 
constitutionally expressed will of the people is carried into effect. 

The mission of a Second Chamber under a democratic form of 
government, and consequently of the House of Lords, as long as 
it exists, is to protect democracy against its natural enemy, the 
demagogue. History shows that the tendency of democracy 
is to lapse into despotism. If democracy among us is to be 
saved from the fate which has overtaken it elsewhere, it must 
be saved by itself, but through the instrumentality of a Second 
Chamber. It must show sufficient wisdom to accept some remedy 
and safeguard against its own inherent weakness, and the dangers 
to which it is liable. It is unnecessary to advance arguments to 
prove the necessity of continuity in legislation. Hitherto the cha- 
racteristic of our domestic policy has been progress, continuous if 
slow. And we have made much more rapid progress in the long 
run by making good our foothold, than if we had advanced with 
apparently more rapid strides, but had slipped back with each 
forward step. 

It is urged that the House of Lords has acted without 
precedent in asking for an appeal to the people. That allegation 
is not true; but if it were true, what then? Have not circum- 
stances altered ? And is it not in the very essence of our system 
that institutions must adapt themselves to altered circumstances 
and changing times? A one-chamber system, or a system con- 
taining a very weak Second Chamber, might succeed with 
a very high franchise. With a low franchise, it must end in 
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12 DEMOCRACY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
failure. The lower the franchise, the more necessity there is for 
the regulating force of a Second Chamber. Not because the demo- 
cracy cannot be trusted, but in order that the real views of the 
democracy may prevail. A large body of voters must contain vast 
numbers of persons holding very opposite views. Individuals con- 
stantly change their minds, and congregations of individuals are 
equally liable to fluctuations of opinion. This is a matter of com- 
parative unimportance among a small body of electors agreeing 
with each other on main principles; but with a numerous electorate 
containing men holding diametrically opposite views on these 
matters, a check on legislation sufficient to ensure that the general 
will of the majority is embodied in our laws is absolutely essential. 
Moreover, with manhood suffrage, or a low qualification, it is im- 
possible for the majority of the electors to interest themselves 
personally and constantly in legislation. Practically speaking, 
they delegate their power to persons in whom they repose 
confidence ; and in order to preserve their liberties and rights, 
it is necessary that on grave occasions they should be given 
an opportunity of considering the question themselves, and of 
ascertaining whether their confidence has been well bestowed or 
not. The people are to be safely trusted if they are allowed to judge 
and act for themselves. A democratic system must contain some 
machinery capable of suspending legislation occasionally for a time 
if the people are to have any real voice in the government of their 
country. Without such a check, laws will be forced upon them, in 
their name, but contrary to their will. I maintain, therefore, that 
even if the House of Lords had never before asked for an appeal to 
the people, it would be acting strictly in accordance with the spirit 
of the Constitution in adapting itself to circumstances and demand- 
ing a privilege which it is essential to the success of democracy 
that the Second Chamber should possess. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that the House of Lords 
has asserted its right to dissolve Parliament at its pleasure and 
under any circumstances. Such a claim would be most prepos- 
terous and absurd. All that they desire is to consult their 
countrymen under absolutely exceptional circumstances, and in 
default of certain action on the part of the Government to which 
it is well within their power to resort. There was nothing what- 
ever to prevent the Government from bringing in their Redistribu- 
tion Bill last month and proroguing Parliament. There is no 
earthly reason why they should not introduce it alongside of the 
Extension Bill next month, and prorogue Parliament for a short 
time in the winter. For certain reasons, to which I will presently 
allude, they refuse to do so. Under these circumstances the Upper 
House thinks it is in duty bound to consult the constituencies, and 
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binds itself to act in accordance with their will. No sensible person 
can really believe such action to be hostile to the people, or opposed 
to the spirit of democracy. There is something almost painfully 
absurd in the frantic appeals to the people to curb the insolence of 
the haughty noble, when the haughty noble is asking the people 
for advice in a case of great difficulty, is praying to be allowed to 
consult them, and is ready to bow to their decision. Men do not 
ask for advice from those they do not trust, nor do they bind them- 
selves to follow the advice of those for whom they feel contempt. Such 
is the action of the Upper House. That it will recommend itself 
to the people of this country as wise, patriotic, and constitutional, 
there cannot be the shadow of a doubt, provided that they will 
confine ‘themselves to the consideration of the case in point, will 
not suffer their sober judgment to be clouded by passion, and 
will refuse to permit the huntsman to cheer them on to a false 
scent. Unfortunately every effort will be made to do so, and strange 
to say, the House of Lords itself has set a bad example in this 
respect. 

Nearly every important speech from the Government side of 
the House was saturated with selfishness. The House was not 
asked to consider whether it was acting within its rights, whether 
the course recommended by Lord Cairns was constitutional, 
whether it was doing its bounden duty to the country. Peers were 
appealed to on the low ground of their individual comfort, even of 
their personal safety. They were entreated to consider the con- 
sequences that a conflict with the people might entail upon the 
House. The duty of the Peers individually and collectively to the 
country, was lost sight of in ignoble considerations for the welfare 
of the assembly and of the members composing it. And the same 
line of argument has been pursued by speakers out of doors, to the 
entire exclusion of the real matter in dispute. So completely has 
the issue become obscured that, judging by the mottoes inscribed 
on their banners, many of the processionists who thought they 
were demonstrating on the 21st July against the action of the Upper 
House were in reality demonstrating in its favour. ‘You have 
chiselled us long enough, act with us on the square,” said one 
banner. Whether the House of Lords has “ chiselled ” the people 
is a matter for argument and historical research ; but there can be 
no doubt it is now acting strictly ‘‘on the square,” seeing that it 
desires to know the will of the people and undertakes to accept 
their decision. Another flag bore the inscription ‘‘ The Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” It is impossible to describe 
more accurately and succinctly the desire and contention of the 
House of Lords. “ The Reform Bill, the whole Reform Bill, and 
nothing but the whole Reform Bill,” is what they want. What the 
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Government insist upon is “A Bill, part of the Bill, anything but 
the Bill.” Strange as it may seem, the only danger to the House of 
Lords lies in the very strength of their position. Any agitation 
against conduct so constitutional, so strictly in harmony with the 
theory and practice of representative and democratic Govern- 
ment, is so absurd that it is difficult for people not to seek for 
some deep and hidden plot against them in the action of 
the Upper House. There must be something, they think, to 
account for the agitation. It is possible they may thus be led 
astray for a time. But common sense and sound judgment will 
prevail. Arguments based on false premises, an agitation resting 
on no foundation, cannot produce a lasting effect. The people will 
see the essentially artificial nature of the movement. They will 
perceive that the true matter in dispute is not placed before them. 
Whatever views they may entertain of the Peers as a class, or of 
the House of Lords as a part of the Legislature, they will discover, 
and will have the courage to admit, that in the case before them 
the Upper House has acted within constitutional limits, in accord- 
ance with the democratic spirit and in defence of the rights and 
liberties of the people. 

At the present moment, and while considering the immediate 
action of the Upper House, the existence of any Second Chamber 
and the fitness of the House of Lords to fulfil the duties of a Second 
Chamber find no logical place. They lie altogether beyond the 
purview of the case. But two very grave, momentous questions are 
involved in the present struggle. The retention of our liberties and 
the success of democracy are more or less implicated. The Upper 
House is standing up for the liberties of the people. It is uphold- 
ing Parliament and our representative system against the imperious 
will of a Minister who, unable to retain the respect of the House of 
Commons, and afraid to appeal to the constituencies, endeavours to 
carry out his views by means of an artificial agitation in the streets. 
The real reason why the Government refuse to bring in their redis- 
tribution scheme, and, consequently, the true object of the attempt 
to intimidate the House of Lords, has been frankly stated by Lord 
Hartington. Want of time was the first argument used. It was 
urged that a complete measure could not be passed in one Session. 
But as both Houses are practically agreed as to the extension 
portion of a Reform Bill, it becomes obvious that the whole Bill 
could become law as speedily as the redistribution part of it, pro- 
vided that the Government chose to keep the extension Bill alive. 
The argument as to want of time had therefore to be dropped. The 
Prime Minister then advanced the somewhat peculiar reason for 
refusing to consult the constituencies, that if they supported the 
House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone and certain members of the House 
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of Commons would suffer inconvenience; whereas, if the people 
supported the House of Commons, nothing uncomfortable would 
happen to Lord Salisbury or the Peers. The rights of the people, 
the interests of the nation, the welfare of the United Kingdom 
and the Empire were, with childish petulence, lost sight of in petty 
consideration for the comfort and position of the Prime Minister 
and his supporters. Such argument, though ludicrous, must not 
be too lightly disregarded, for it indicates a desire to substitute 
the wishes of a Minister and the convenience of a party for the 
will of the people and the welfare of the State. The theory was, 
however, too absurd to be insisted upon, and Lord Hartington 
speedily propounded another. According to him, a Redistribution 
Bill must not be introduced, because it is necessary to coerce the 
House of Commons. The corollary is obvious. The other House 
must be threatened with violence because it will not suffer the 
House of Commons to be coerced. It is not the action of the Peers 
in itself that is objected to, but their action in so far as it protects 
the rights of the House of Representatives. It is in appealing to 
the people against the Minister that the Upper House has com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin. Our liberties have been acquired by 
various means; by the Crown, by the territorial nobles, by the 
trading and merchant classes, by the people. By the action of the 
various estates and classes in the realm, sometimes in alliance, 
sometimes in antagonism, have our rights as freemen been 
secured. ‘The Peers have stood up for popular rights before 
now; and, even assuming that they have been guilty of every 
crime against liberty and the people imputed to them, it is 
certain that they are standing up for popular rights now. 
They are struggling on the side of democracy against its natural 
enemy, the demagogue. Surely the people, all those who believe 
in democratic, representative, Parliamentary government, must see 
that the House of Lords is on their side in the present case, and 
must acknowledge that, whatever they may think of the general 
conduct of the Peers individually or collectively, it is to their own 
advantage to side with them in this fight. And the democratic 
principle is on its trial. Democracy, not only in the United King- 
dom but throughout the whole world, will be affected by the result 
of the present conflict. As I have said, the tendency of demo- 
cracy is to degenerate into despotism. If democracy is to succeed 
with us, it must have sufficient strength, courage, and wisdom to 
protect itself from this danger. History shows that the English 
people possess the governing qualities, self-control, common-sense, 
the faculty of detecting humbug, prudence, energy, courage, to a 
remarkable degree. If they still possess those qualities, and use 
them, the future of democracy is assured. The present agitation 
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is the first serious attack of the demagogue against the democrat. 
Let the people look to it. If they show sufficient constancy and 
self-control to put aside feelings of class animosity, to postpone the 
consideration of extraneous questions, and to confine themselves to 
the real issue before them; if they refuse to follow a false scent ; 
if they reject the blandishments so profusely poured out upon them, 
they will give a great impetus to the democratic spirit. But if 
they suffer themselves to be hoodwinked, and fall easy victims to 
those who would lead them astray, they will be furthering the 
opposite and reactionary spirit ; they will be making a present of 
a strong argument to those who maintain that this generation, at 
any rate, is too ignorant, too uneducated, and too weak to rule. 
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THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


II.—Txe ConsERVATISM OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


I woutp ask the reader who follows my argument to consider that 
it rests on two assumptions. The first is, that poetry is a social 
art; that the creations of the greatest poets are not mere isolated 
conceptions of their individual minds, but are the products of 
influences which are felt by all their contemporaries, though the 
poet alone has the power of expressing them. ‘‘ There must,” says 
Shelley, ‘‘be a resemblance which does not depend on their own 
will between all the writers of any particular age. They cannot 
escape from subjection to a common influence which arises out of 
an infinite combination of circumstances belonging to the times in 
which they live, though each is in a degree the author of the very 
influence by which his being is thus pervaded. Thus the tragic 
poets of the age of Pericles; the Italian revivers of ancient learn- 
ing; those mighty intellects of our own country that succeeded 
the Reformation, the translators of the Bible, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
the dramatists of the reign of Elizabeth, and Lord Bacon; the 
colder spirits of the interval that succeeded ; all resemble each 
other, and differ from every other in their several classes. And this 
is an influence from which neither the meanest scribbler nor the 
sublimest genius of any era can escape; and which I have not 
attempted to escape.” The second assumption is that the general 
spiritual imagination of society, which is the source of all poetry, is 
less free in a refined than in a rude age, just as the imagination 
is far more at liberty in each of us during childhood and youth 
than after we have acquired the judgment and experience of mature 
life. Wordsworth illustrates this truth by two very beautiful 
images. One is in the Ode to Immortality :— 


Heaven lies about us in our Infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy. 
The youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 
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And he expresses the regret which so many experience in a 
period of materialising science when they look back upon the ages 
of free and simple imagination :— 


Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,— 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


It is obvious that a remarkable evolution, alike in the imagi- 
native life of the individual and in that of society, is described or 
suggested in these lines. Yet although both assumptions are thus 
severally supported by the authority of two of the greatest poets 
of the present century (in the face, it is true, of Wordsworth’s 
own critical theory), although Plato, in his dialogues, insists over 
and over again on the essential antagonism between science and 
imagination, although I was most careful to disavow all sympathy 
with Macaulay’s pessimist doctrine that, “‘ as civilization advances, 
poetry necessarily declines,” the opinions I expressed in the last 
paper written on the subject in this Review, were assailed in many 
Radical quarters as novel, heretical, perverse, and depressing. A 
very practical proof was thus afforded that Conservatives are much 
more in sympathy, than are Radicals, with the scientific doctrine of 
Evolution. It is natural that it should be so. Life, in the Radical 
view, is simply change ; and a Radical is ready to promote every 


caprice or whim of the numerical majority of the moment in the 


belief that the change which it effects in the constitution of society 
will bring him nearer to some ideal state existing in his own ima- 
gination. Life, according to the Conservative belief, on the other 
hand, is growth, and all real growth must be continuous. Thus 
Conservatism, in whatever sphere, consists in preserving and 


expanding the streams of traditional national life which has come 
down to us from our fathers. Conservatism, in politics, as Burke 


says, bids us act upon the maxim, ‘‘ never wholly or at once to 


depart from antiquity.” Conservatism in art and literature, if we 


are to believe Sir Joshua Reynolds, lies in discovering the prin- 
ciples that inspired the great masters of early times, and in apply- 
ing them to our own circumstances. ‘It is from a careful study 
of the works of the ancients,” says he, “‘ that you will be enabled 
to attain to the real simplicity of nature; they will suggest many 
observations that would probably escape you if your study were 
confined to nature alone. And, indeed, I cannot help suspecting 
that in this instance the ancients had an easier task than the 
moderns. They had probably little or nothing to unlearn, as their 
manners were nearly approaching to this desirable simplicity ; 
while the modern artist, before he can see the truth of things, is 
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‘obliged to remove a veil with which the fashion of the times has 
thought proper to cover her.” Here we have an expression of the 
true doctrine of Conservative Evolution. 

In this sense the eighteenth century, which is the subject of the 
present paper, seems to me to have played a highly Conservative 
part in the history of English religion, politics, art, and literature. 
To many, no doubt, the statement will sound paradoxical. The 
eighteenth century has been constantly represented to us in modern 
criticism as the pioneer of the great Revolution in thought and 
manners, which has been proceeding on the Continent since 1789, and 
which has, of course, exercised an important influence on our own 
history. But, as far as England is concerned, I think it may be 
demonstrated that the mission of the eighteenth century was to 
provide a safe mode of transition from the manners of medieval to 
those of modern society. Suppose, for a moment, that this cen- 
tury were eliminated from our history, and that we were obliged 
to carry back our thoughts, without halting-place, to the ideas 
and sentiments embodied in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, the 
Faery Queen, or the fashionable metaphysical poetry of the seven- 
teenth century ; would any plain man hesitate to acknowledge that 
though, in other points besides language, he could detect a certain 
kinship and sympathy between past and present, yet that they 
were divided from each other by a wide gulf of imagination and 
sentiment ? But fill in the gap with the eighteenth century, and 
we feel not only that, in spite of obvious superficial divergencies of 
taste and perception, we and they occupy a common intellectual 
ground, but also that, looking back on the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, through the light of the eighteenth, the nature of many 
of the sympathies which we are dimly conscious of sharing with 
those ages, is explained by modifications of manners effected in the 
intermediate period. The natural inference is that the eighteenth 
century, far from being a time of destruction and revolution, 
‘was a necessary link in a long chain of historic national develop- 
ment. 

To discuss adequately the Conservatism of the eighteenth century 
would be the work of a volume:rather than of a magazine article. 
I can but indicate or suggest what appears to me to be the general 
“lie” of the ground, and illustrate my view by reference to the 
opinions of some of the most representative Englishmen of the cen- 
tury. For the purposes of my,argument the great point to remember 
is that there has been no breach in the continuity of our social de- 
velopment. Though our annals are sufficiently stained with violence 
and bloodshed, though we have never shrunk from settling with 
the sword differences too radical to be composed with the tongue, 
we have never cut ourselves off, after the manner of France at the 
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end of the last century, from the sources of our historical life.. 
We have, therefore, as yet experienced no convulsions arising out 
of the complete separation between Church and State ; till recently 
there has been no wide-spread confiscation of property; no one 
has yet called for a Code Napoleon. If the Reformation produced 
sharp conflicts in consequence of the dispute about the Headship of 
the Church, the life-blood of the parochial system continued to 
circulate almost as quietly as it circulated in the days of the 
Canterbury Tales. A violent collision between the extreme prin- 
ciples of Monarchy and Republicanism no doubt overthrew, for a 
short period, the constitution in Church and State; but society 
remained unimpaired, and, finding itself completely out of harmony 
with the order that had been imposed on it, restored the old 
Constitution in 1660 and defined it in 1688. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the continuity of tradition has been thus preserved, 
because the best minds in the nation have enlisted themselves in 
the cause of order, and have made it the object of their deepest 
study how to reconcile this with the claims of rational liberty. If, 
therefore, we can see how Butler, for instance, sought to advance 
the cause of Christianity in his age, how Burke interpreted the 
Constitution, and how Pope developed the traditions of English 
poetry, we shall have a fairly clear conception of the nature of 
English Conservatism, religious, political, and literary, in the 
eighteenth century. It may be objected that it is fantastic to 
look for a common principle running through so many different 
spheres of activity. But it appears to me thaf in all of them the 
same intellectual tendency may be traced—namely, an instinctive 
acknowledgment of the truth that all spiritual, political, and 
artistic development must proceed in conformity with an ancestral 
law, the authority of which is not to be questioned, and which 
must be frankly obeyed by every individual who wishes to be 
completely free. 

To begin with Butler, whose attitude in this respect often causes 
his reasoning to be misunderstood. The modern assailants of Chris- 
tianity assume that ever since the Renaissance an intellectual move- 
ment has been going on which has little by little been undermining 
the cause of revealed religion. The Reformation, they argue, took 
away so much ; the eighteenth century destroyed so much more ; 
the fall of the fortress before the historical and scientific criticism 
of modern days is inevitable. Singularly enough they point to the 
attitude of the great divines of the eighteenth century as evidence 
in favour of their argument. Look at Butler, they say; it is plain 
that he has the depressed air of a beaten man; the low ground on 
which he rests his arguments is a proof of what we say. Who 
would believe in a probable God? And, of course, it is undeniable 
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that Butler’s whole method of argument gives a handle to anyone 
who chooses to reason in this captious and superficial manner. 
Such an opportunity is obviously offered in the following typical 
passage : 

The evidence of religion then being admitted real, those who object against it as noi 
satisfactory, z.c. as not being what they wish it, plainly forget that this is the very 


condition of our being; for satisfaction, in this sense, does not belong to such a 
creature aS man. 


Only a man, urges the agnostic philosopher, who is conscious that 
he has very little to say for himself, would resort to a pessimistic 
argument in defence of such a high matter as revealed religion. 
But those who argue like this show a strange inability to recognize 
the relative strength of their own and their adversary’s position. 
They seem to regard Christianity merely as a speculative system 
which must stand or fall on purely intellectual grounds. But as a 
matter of fact the vast power of Christianity is derived from a 
practical and moral source. It is in possession of men’s souls and 
spirits. Nineteen centuries have established its dominion over the 
conscience of the greatest nations of the world. The members of 
those nations have had their moral ideas formed in infancy on 
the assumption of the truth of Revelation, long before it is possible 
for them to examine the testimony by which the authority of 
Revelation is supported. The opponents of Christianity must 
therefore undermine the conscience of Christendom, before they can 
hope to weaken materially the belief in the divine authority of 
revealed religion. The burden of proof lies with them. And of 
this fact the defenders of Christianity have always shown them- 
selves to be perfectly aware. As they have been, naturally, men of 
ardent piety and devotion, the real argument that has weighed with 
them has been the spiritual experience of mankind. They see the 
necessity, no:doubt, of defending the credibility of the testimony by 

‘ which the. truth of Revelation is established. On the other hand, 

- they know that it is not incumbent on them to persuade the 

~ Christian world of the truth of Revelation, but rather on their 
adversaries to prove its falsehood, and that this is a physical 
impossibility. The moral obligations imposed by Christianity on 
the conscience can never, therefore, be disregarded. “ Religion,” 
says Butler, “is a practical thing, and consists in such a deter- 
minate course of life, as being what, there is reason to think, is 
commanded by the Author of Nature.” Relying, then, on the 
strength of their moral and spiritual position, Christian writers 
have often made use of intellectual weapons calculated to give 
their adversaries wrong ideas as to their belief. Jeremy Taylor, 
in his Liberty of Prophesying, employs a purely sceptical line of 

-argument in order to establish the right of freely interpreting 
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Seripture. Locke, in his Reasonableness of Christianity, followed a 
course of reasoning which Toland afterwards developed into an 
argument for Deism. As for Butler, no one who reads the fol- 
lowing passage can mistake, except designedly, the purpose of the- 
Analogy : 


I desire it may be considered with respect to the whole of the foregoing objections, 
that in this Treatise I have argued upon the principles of others, not of my own; and 
have omitted what I think true and of the utmost importance, because by others 
thought unintelligible or not true. Thus I have argued upon the principles of the 
Fatalists, which I do not believe ; and have omitted a thing of the utmost importance 
which I do believe—the moral fitness or unfitness of actions prior to all will whatever; 
which I apprehend as certainly to determine the Divine conduct, as speculative truth 
and falsehood necessarily determine the Divine judgment. 

Put into a summary form, what I may, I hope without offence,. 
call the Conservative position of the Anglican divines of the 
eighteenth century seems to be something of this kind: The fact 
that the Christian law, eighteen hundred years after its institution, . 
continues to exercise a living power over the conscience of men, is 
the highest proof that can be afforded of its divine origin. But 
this divine authority is denied by some on purely speculative 
grounds: let us, therefore, meet them on the grounds of specu-. 
lation, and test the arguments on which they rely, so that, by 
proving their unsoundness, we may deprive them of the right of 
resisting the claims of conscience by the voice of so-called reason. 
“The design of this Treatise,” says Butler, speaking at the 
conclusion of his Analogy, ‘‘is not to vindicate the character of 
God, but to show the obligations of men; it is not to justify His 
providence, but to show what belongs to us to do.” 

If we turn from religion to the sphere of politics, probably every- 
one will readily allow Burke to be the best representative that 
could be selected of the broad Conservatism of the eighteenth 
century. He is the most eminent of the Whigs or Moderate 
Liberals before the French Revolution. Since that epoch there 
has been a constant tendency in the leaders of the Whig party to 
gravitate towards Revolutionary Radicalism. They have shown the 
greatest ingenuity in appropriating to their faction abstract prin- 
eiples, as when Fox drank to ‘‘ The Sovereignty of the People,” and 
his successors to ‘‘ The cause for which Hampden perished in the 
field, and Sidney on the scaffold.” Such Platonic enthusiasm is. 
harmless enough, so long as it is confined to animating the Liberal 
party to exertions sufficient to turn out the Tories when they 
happen to be in power. But now that it is being employed to per- 
suade the people of the congenital virtue of the Liberals, and the 
inbred wickedness of the Tories, it is well to remember that old-- 
fashioned Whiggism was something fundamentally different in 
character from anything that at present disguises itself under the. 
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name. Whiggery, in Burke’s days, meant simply adherence to the 
principles of the Revolution of 1688, and the Whig Party meant 
the connection of noblemen and gentlemen associated in Parlia- 
ment to control the still preponderant power of the Crown. And 
because it meant this, and only this, there was scarcely a Tory 
statesman or writer of distinction in the eighteenth century who 
would have hesitated, as far as principle was concerned, to call 
himself a Whig. Oxford and Bolingbroke, as well as Pitt and 
Canning, started in their political careers in connection with the 
Whig Party; Bolingbroke avowedly bases his political theories on 
the old Whig principles; Swift, long after writing his Examiners, 
declares that he is still, what he always was, a Whig of the Revo- 
lution settlement; Pope bitterly denounces Walpole in glowing 
lines which Warton declares to be the: incarnation of Whiggism. 
What, then, made it so easy for rival statesman in the last century 
to occupy common ground of principle? Two or three passages. 
from Burke will set the matter in the plainest light. 

“In the Ist of William and Mary,” says he, ‘in the famous statute called the 
Declaration of Right, the two houses utter not a syllable of ‘a right to frame a govern- 
ment for themselves.’ You will see that their whole case was to secure the religion, 
laws, and liberties that had been long possessed, and had been latterly endangered. 
‘ Taking into their most serious consideration the best means for making such an 
establishment, that their religion, laws, and liberties might not be in danger of being 
again subverted,’ they auspicate all their proceedings, by stating as some of those best 
means, ‘ in the first place to do as their ancestors in like cases have usually done for 
vindicating their antient rights and liberties, to declare’; and then they pray the king 
and queen ‘that it may be declared and enacted, that all and singular the rights and 


liberties asserted and declared are the true antient and indubitable rights and liberties 
of the people of this kingdom.’ 

“You will observe,” Burke continues, “that from Magna Charta to the Declaration 
of Right, it has been the uniform policy of our Constitution to claim and assert our 
liberties, as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, and to be trans- 
mitted to our posterity, as an estate specially belonging to the people of this kingdom, 
without any reference whatever to any other more general or prior right. By this 
means our Constitution preserves an unity in so great a diversity of its parts. We 
have an inheritable crown, an inheritable peerage, and a House of Commons and a 
people inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties, from a long line of ancestors.” 

And again : 

We wished at the period of the Revolution, and do now wish, to derive all we possess 
as an inheritance from our forefathers. Upon that body and stock of inheritance we 
have taken care not to inoculate any scion alien to the nature of the original plant. 
All the reformations we have hitherto made have proceeded upon the principle of 
reference to antiquity ; and I hope, nay, I am persuaded, that all those which possibly 
may be made hereafter, will be carefully formed upon analogical precedent, authority, 
and example. 

There is not a syllable in these utterances to which a modern 
Conservative would not cheerfully subscribe. But how many 
leagues away do they carry us from the Liberal-Radicalism now 
crying out for the abolition of the hereditary branch of the Legis- 
lature, because it appeals to the people against the arbitrary will 
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of the dominant faction in a House of Commons which is approach- 
ing the term of its constitutional existence ! 

It may seem at first a more difficult and obscure matter to trace 
the Conservative movement, distinctive of the eighteenth century, 
in its literature ; but I think that a little consideration will show it 
to be very visible in the work of Pope, whom I have chosen as the 
natural representative of the poetry of the period. If we go back 
to the poetry of Chaucer, we find very clearly shown in it the 
beginnings of two separate streams of inspiration, each of which 
may be traced in a distinct course through the history of our 
literature, the poetry of Romance and the poetry of Manners. 
The former had its source in the institutions of Chivalry and in 
Medieval Theology. It makes its first appearance in many of 
the Canterbury Tales, and in poems like The Romance of the 
Rose and The Flower and the Leaf; it runs strongly through our 
national ballad poetry; it attains a large and noble flow in the 
Faery Queen, and then, wasting itself among the refinements and 
gallantries of the seventeenth century, may be said to run under- 
ground till it reappears in a new and unexpected shape in the 
romantic outburst of the early part of the present century. The 
other poetical river has been fed by the life, action, and manners 
of the nation. After showing itself in full flow in the admirable 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, it almost vanishes from sight for 
two centuries, when it is suddenly discovered again in the satires 
of Hall, and the comedies and historical plays of Shakespeare, 
being carried on through the series of noble historical portraits in 
Absalom and Achitophel, through the moral satires of Pope and the 
didactic poems of Johnson and Goldsmith—and in prose through the 
novels of Fielding, Smollett, Madame D’Arblay, and others—till it 
exhausts itself, temporarily at all events, in the Tales of Crabbe. 

Now, if we trace the course of the romantic stream of our poetry, 
we shall find that it affords a very remarkable illustration of what 
has been already said about the exhaustibility of poetical materials. 
In Chaucer and in our ballad poetry the volume of imagination is 
swift and strong; but in the poetry of succeeding generations the 
impulse is far feebler, and even in the Faery Queen the reader 
feels, in spite of the genius of the poet, that as springs of social 
action, Medievalism and Feudalism are losing their force. The 
poem is an allegory: of dramatic life and movement it is entirely 
devoid. When we come to the seventeenth century, the source of 
inspiration seems almost to haverundry. Here and there a genuine 
note of chivalry is heard in poetry, as in the noble lines of Love- 
lace :— 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more; 
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-or in the monarchical fancy of the gallant Montrose: 
My dear, my only love, I pray 
That little world of thee 
Be governed by no other sway 
Than purest Monarchy. 
For if Confusion have a part, 
Which virtuous souls abhor, 
And call a synod in thy heart,— 
I'll never love thee more. 


The muse of Herrick, too, seizes with the felicity of real in- 
spiration, and adorns with delightful fancy and humour, old 
Catholic customs still lingering in the country districts. But these 
are exceptions. No doubt the poets of the seventeenth century seem 
in many respects to be more gifted than those of the eighteenth. 
They try to get farther away from common life ; they show a more 
curious invention, more ingenious flights of fancy. But they have 
one fatal defect: take them as a whole, it is impossible to read 
them. Pope, with his usual piercing insight, passes just judgment 
on the seventeenth-century style in the four verses in which he 
sums up the merits of Cowley, a really noble and elevated spirit : 

Who now reads Cowley? If he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit. 
Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art ; 

But still I love the language of his heart. 

There is the truth of the matter. The poetry of the seventeenth 
century ‘‘ wants heart.’”* Two thoroughly representative passages, 
showing the manner in which the distinguished poets of the period 
treated questions of love and religion—their favourite topics—will 
illustrate what is meant. The first is an extract from Cowley’s 
Mistress, and is called ‘‘ Counsel ”’ : 

Gently, ah! gently, madam, touch 
The wound which you yourself have made; 
That pain must needs be very much 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 
Cordials of pity give me now, 
For I too weak for purgings grow. 
Do but awhile with patience stay 
(For counsel yet will do no good) 
Till time, and rest, and Heaven allay 
The violent burnings of my blood. 
For what effect from this can flow, 
To chide men drunk for being so ? 
Perhaps the physic’s good you give, 
Bnt ne’er to me can useful prove ; 
Med’cine may cure but not revive ; 
And I’m not sick, but dead in love. 
In Love’s Hell, not his world, am I, 
At once I live, am dead, and die. 
* T am, of course, only speaking of poetry peculiar to the age in which it was written 


The poetry of Shakespeare and Milton belongs, in the literal sense, to the seventeenth 


‘century, but the interest of each is universal; it is not the product of a particular 
fashion of thought. 
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Of writing like this we may say with certainty that a lover 
sufficiently master of himself to discover so many ingenious fancies 
could not have been so ill as he would have us suppose: it is 
evident that he is not speaking “the language of the heart.” A 
still more remarkable specimen of unreality is furnished in 


Crashaw's poem called The Weeper, on Mary Magdalene, of which 
the following is an extract : 


Hail, sister springs, 

Parents of silver-footed rills, 
Ever-bubbling things! 

Thawing crystals! snowy hills, 

Still spending, never spent! I mean 
Thy fair eyes, sweet Magdalene. 


Heavens thy fair eyes: be, 
Heavens of ever-falling stars ; 
Tis seed-time still with thee, 
And stars thou sowest, whose harvest dares 
Promise the earth to countershine 
Whatever makes Heaven’s forehead fine. 
* * * * 


Upwards thou dost weep; 
Heaven’s bosom drinks the gentle stream ; 
Where the milky rivers creep 
Thine floats above, and is the cream. 
Waters above the heavens, what they be 
We are taught best by thy tears and thee. 

Mary Magdalene’s tears the cream of the Milky Way! In its. 
own age this contortion of fancy was supposed to give proof of a 
fine poetical genius; but time has taught us that men only write 
in such a style when they have really nothing to say. 

It is indeed evident that unless poetry were recruited by new 
and abundant waters, it was in danger, in the seventeenth century, 
of perishing in a marsh. The eighteenth century brought the 
much-needed supply. Everyone knows that Pope, the most 
thoroughly representative poet of the age, aimed at ‘“ correctness ” 
in writing, but what the exact quality was that is signified by this 
word, is by no means generally understood. The common belief, 
that he sought to attain nothing but a mechanical regularity of 
versification, is, it is almost unnecessary to say, very wide indeed 
of the mark. Correctness in metrical composition, as I under- 
stand Pope to mean, implies obedience to the laws of imaginative 
thought, and, therefore, not only precision of poetical expression, 
but justice of poetical conception. In this sense, the fashionable 
metrical writing of the seventeenth century was astonishingly in- 
correct. The poets of the age sought to invest with fanciful and 
romantic forms, thoughts and feelings which had long ceased to. 
move the imagination of society. Pope perceived this, and he 
understood that the quibbles, refinements, and affectations that 
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mark their style, were the product of imaginative exhaustion. 
His criticism on their work is sweeping, but few will deny it to 
be just. 

As for the wits of either Charles’s days, 

The mob of gentlemen who write with ease, 

Sprat, Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more, 

Like twinkling stars the Miscellanies o’er, 

One simile, that solitary shines 

In the dry desert of a thousand lines, 

Or lengthened thought that gleams through many a page, 

Has sanctified whole poems for an age. 

Vividly attracted as his own keen and sensitive nature was to 
the romantic traditions of English literature, his instinct told him 
that these had, for the time at least, lost their vitality, and that 
the true course of poetical development lay in the direction which 
Dryden had given to our poetry in Absalom and Achitophel, and 
other satiric and didactic compositions. So, though he had set 
out in his own career on the high romantic road, he takes credit 
to himself in the full maturity of his judgment— 


That not in Fancy’s maze he wandered long, 
But stooped to Truth and moralized his song. 


Addison had prided himself on having ‘“ brought philosophy out 
of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell at clubs and 
assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses,’’ and so Pope, in the 
true spirit of his ancestor, Chaucer, taught poetry to come down 
from her romantic heights to sympathize with the thoughts and to 
elevate the language of men busily engaged in establishing for 
themselves new traditions of political and social order. The 
ancient spring of inspiration derived from national life and 
manners was renewed, and a long succession of poets—Thomson, 
Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, Johnson, and Crabbe, carried on the 
ethical impulse communicated to poetry by Pope. 

There is something equally Conservative in the development of 
the metrical form in which the new movement clothed itself. 
No one, I think, can doubt that the colloquial form of the heroic 
couplet, as it is handled first by Chaucer, and afterwards by 
Dryden and Pope, affords admirable scope for the expression 
of those thoughts and feelings which lie properly within the 
sphere of imagination, and yet not far from the sympathies 
of common social life. Mr. Arnold, it is true, speaks of the 
style of eighteenth-century verse as if it were not poetical at 
all; but it is evident that he has no sympathy with the writers 
of the period, or he would scarcely have selected one of the poorest 
couplets Pope ever wrote as a good specimen of his manner.” When 
we think, however, of the distinctness with which writers of diffe- 


* To Hounslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down: 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own. 
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rent genius have stamped their own character on the heroic 
couplet, and the varying themes of which it is made the vehicle, 
it seems to me impossible not to regard it as a noble and har- 
monious poetical instrument. Let us remember how social were 
the aims of the great writers of the age. ‘The proprieties and 
delicacies of the English,” says Dryden, the immediate father of 
the whole line, “‘ are known to few ; ’tis impossible even for a good 
wit to understand and practise them without the help of a liberal 
education, long reading and digesting of those few good authors 
we have among us, the knowledge of men and manners, the free- 
dom and habitude of conversation with the best company of both 
sexes ; and, in short, without wearing off the rust he has acquired 
while laying in a stock of learning.” This is an excellent de- 
scription of that union of traditional metrical language with the 
forms and idioms of modern society which is the groundwork of 
the “ poetical diction” of the eighteenth century; and it may be 
supplemented by what Pope tells us of the capacities of the heroic 
‘couplet as the vehicle of expression for such a poem as the “ Essay 
on Man.” 


“This,” says he, “I might have done in prose: but I chose verse, and even rhyme, 
for two reasons. The one will appear obvious that principles, maxims, or precepts 
so written, both strike the reader more strongly at first, and are more easily re- 
tained by him afterwards; the other may seem odd, but it is true: I found I could 
express them more shortly this way than in prose itself ; and nothing is more certain, 
than that much of the force, as well as of the grace, of arguments or instructions 
depends on their conciseness. I was unable to treat this part of the subject more in 
detail without becoming dry and tedious, or more poetically without sacrificing per- 
spicuity to ornament, without wandering from the precision, or breaking the chain, of 
reasoning. If any man can unite all these without diminution of any of them, I freely 
confess he will compass a thing above my capacity.” 

It would be impossible to find a passage indicating better than 
this the general aims of “ correctness” in poetry, namely, a clear 
percepfion in the poet of what it is just to express in metre; a 
severe exclusion of whatever is not subsidiary to the end in view; 
and a determination not to be satisfied with any form of metrical 
language short of that which is exactly required for the forcible, 
concise, and harmonious expression of the thought. 

These illustrations will, I hope, suggest in outline the nature 
of the Conservatism of the eighteenth century. So far from being 
the destructive period that its critics represent it to be, such revo- 
lutions of thought and manners as took place in England were 
accomplished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
task of the eighteenth was to recombine the shattered forms of the 
old national life into a system suited to modern circumstances. 
The Reformation had destroyed the external unity and absolute 
authority of the Church; Protestantism generated a multitude of 
sects, the most extreme of which questioned the foundations of 
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Revelation itself. Such rebellion could no longer be put down by 
interdict and excommunication, but Butler met it by asserting the 
supremacy of conscience; and the authority of the continuous 
Christian tradition. The Revolution of 1688 overthrew the last 
remains of Monarchical Feudalism, but the aristocracy carried on 
the best traditions of the old into the new régime, and, as has. 
been said, Burke contended with justice that the Revolution gave 
Englishmen no rights which they did not previously possess under 
the law of their country. In the sphere of thought the decay of 
Medizval and Feudal influences had exhausted those romantic ima- 
ginations on which men’s minds had once loved to linger. But 
to renew the sunken springs, Dryden, Pope, and their followers 
introduced a generous fountain of fresh inspiration by reviving and 
developing Chaucer’s old satiric methods of portraying life and 
character. Everywhere we see signs of development with a con- 
stant reference at the same time to the most ancient sources of 
national tradition ; everywhere we are reminded of Wordsworth’s 
lines :— 
O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive. 

The work of reconstruction is performed by an intellectual and 
social aristocracy, and it is distinguished accordingly by all the 
features which such authorship would lead us to expect. Its 
art, its poetry, its taste, its criticism, its manners, are strictly 
limited in scope and conception, and are marked by a conscious- 
ness of design which lets us see plainly that if form be ever mis- 
taken for substance, prodigious opportunities will be offered to 
artificiality, mannerism, and affectation. But it will not be denied 
that the best performances of the eighteenth century, whether of 
statesmen who had something special to do, or of poets, essayists, 
novelists, and painters, who had something special to say, show, 
on the whole, in a very extraordinary degree, manliness, robust- 
ness, lucidity, terseness, penetration, and good sense. 
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SIR BARTLE FRERE IN SIND. 


More than forty years ago, a province was annexed to British 
India in the North-West, and its annexation made a certain stir 
among politicians and philanthropists in the civilized world. 
Many of the former approved, while the latter generally con- 
demned the action taken. In no part of Europe, however, did it 
provoke severer denunciation than in England, the only country 
which could be said to derive any material advantage from the 
measure. Sind was the province in question. On the 17th 
February 1843, the power of its Amirs was shattered by Napier at 
the battle of Miani; not a month afterwards, a Governor was 
appointed in the person of the military conqueror himself; a few 
days later the principal ex-Amirs were received as State prisoners 
in Bombay ; and in March 1844, an assemblage of Baluch chiefs 
was held at Haidarabad to profess allegiance to the British 
Government. The genius of the Military Governor and soldierly 
qualities of his able staff, were subsequently exercised in a cam- 
paign against the hill tribes; but the internal administration of 
the new country was not neglected, and progress was made in 
introducing healthy reforms, and relieving the people from the 
more palpable burdens under which they had laboured. 

Sir Charles Napier ruled Sind for four and a half years, and 
was succeeded, in the latter part of 1847, by Mr. Pringle, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, a gentleman of high reputation as a revenue 
officer. The period of his Commissionership was a disturbed one 
in India, and events such as the siege of Multan, and battles of 
Ramnagar, Chilianwala, and Gujrat—which, following one another 
in rapid succession, drew the attention of all India to the Panjab— 
could hardly be regarded with indifference in what may be called 
the sister province. When war was followed by annexation, there 
was a certain similarity of political interests between the newly 
conquered States, which bound them more closely together than 
any natural tie derived from ethnological or geographical affinity. 
In Europe little has been heard of the one in comparison with 
the other ; yet each has had, and still has, its history, and if, since 
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the two first entered into rivalry as exceptional or, according to 
Indian parlance, ‘‘ non-regulation”’ governments, the work of the 
Panjab administration has been more known and studied than that 
of the minor establishment in Sind, the cause will perhaps be 
found in the circumstance that there have been fewer and less 
competent chroniclers to do justice to the latter. 

The Panjab was annexed to the Company’s territories in 1849. 
Sind, as a British possession, was, therefore, some six years older. 
Had they been united at the outset, under Lord Dalhousie’s vigo- 
rous Governor-Generalship, there would have been no cause to 
wonder ; but it was otherwise arranged. While a special Board of 
Administration was appointed for the larger province, thenceforth 
to become the “‘ prize” annexation, as it were, of British India, 
the smaller and less naturally favoured territorial acquisition was 
left indefinitely to Bombay, and a Commissioner duly nominated 
from that Presidency. But the nomination was no easy matter. 
Sind, independently of the exigencies of internal administration, 
had a frontier of similar character, and at least equal in impor- 
tance to that of the Panjab, and would require a man of clear 
head, strong hand, and stout heart to maintain order and security, 
and, above all, to ensure respect for the ruling power, and establish 
that high prestige for the British name which is so essential to 
successful government in India throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Mr. Pringle, it has been said, succeeded to the Com- 
missionership in 1847. Owing to his retirement, however, after 
the third year, a new appointment would be required. 

It is no secret that at this time the selection of a Commissioner 
for Sind was a question much debated in the Bombay Council. At 
first it was intended that a military man should be chosen, as, 
from the particular character of the office, the unsettled state of 
the country, and tribal raids from without—added to the circum- 
stance that officers detached from their regiments for the perform-_ 
ance of civil duties were filling the more prominent posts—an 
Indian soldier’s experience appeared to be an appropriate and 
almost urgent qualification. The majority, however, being in 
favour of a civilian, Lord Falkland, in his capacity of Governor, 
claimed the right of nomination, and his choice fell upon a com- 
paratively young man, Mr. Bartle Frere. He had been only 
sixteen years in India, but during that period he had proved him- 
self to be possessed of rare abilities, and capable of extraordinary 
usefulness. The latest service for which he had become distin- 
guished, was one which it is not given to many men to perform. 
As Commissioner of Satara he had carried out a scheme of annex- 
ation which, as Resident, he had resisted. He had, in a spirit of 
loyalty to his own Government and sympathy for a native state, 
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made the best of a condition of affairs which he himself deplored. 
And his efforts were crowned with success, for he had, by the 
exercise of tact and judgment such as possessed by few admini- 
strators within the memory of man, made palatable to the 
Southern Mahratta chiefs and people the introduction of British 
rule. 

Nothing need now be said on the policy of the annexation of 
Sind. Right or wrong, it had been accepted and carried out; and 
when the new Commissioner arrived in January 1851, the deposi- 
tion of the Amirs, however subject to adverse criticism, had been so 
effectually ratified by time as to be beyond the chance of reversal. 
One of Mr. Frere’s early acts was to alleviate the straitened 
position of those princes and their families who, in the loss of 
sovereign power, had been the great sufferers by the British‘ inva- 
sion. The Talpur Baluchis had been lords of the soil since the 
downfall of their predecessors, the Kalhoras, in 1783; and had 
exercised the three distinct governments of Haidarabad, Mirpur, 
and Khairpur, the two first in Central Sind, and the last in the 
North. Haidarabad was undoubtedly the most important and the 
best known to the outer world. It was, in fact, the representative 
state; but Shir Muhammad of Mirpur was the most warlike of his 
brethren, and Rustam Khan of Khairpur was a venerable’ and 
much-regarded member of the ruling House. While, as prisoners 
and pensioners, the leading Talpurs were provided for in exile, 
many of their relatives were allowed to remain on their jagirs or 
estates; and one of the number, Mir Ali Murad of Khairpur, was 
permitted not only to retain his personal property, but also to 
receive a share of crown lands, as a reward of quasi-loyal service 
to the conquerors of his country. Besides these, however, there 
were very many persons, men, women, and children, related to or 
connected with the deposed Amirs, who were comparatively desti- 
‘tute, and to whom no distinct provision could well be assigned 
until a thorough investigation of circumstances had been made. 
A full report, rendered imperative by the occasion, disclosed the 
existence of no less than twenty-two different families in the 
Khairpur state alone, all entitled to separate consideration. Mr. 
Bartle Frere’s scheme of provision, for these as for the rest, was 
approved by the Supreme Government in Calcutta and at home ; 
but not before a redistribution and curtailment of the lands of 
Mir Ali Murad, consequent upon that chief's intrigue and miscon- 
duct, had been forced upon the Commissioner as a supplement to 
the more gratifying duty of relieving the distressed. 

Sympathy with the fallen was, however, a necessary emanation of 
his generous nature. Apart from his treatment of the Amirs, the 
country of which they had been dispossessed had been entrusted 
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to his charge, and demanded his close attention. Entering upon 
his task of government in a worthy spirit and with rare power, 
there can be no question that he achieved a genuine success. 
The outcome of his active and civilizing rule was that he was 
recognized as the benefactor, no less than the Governor, of Sind. 
Each step taken by him, in putting away abuses or introducing 
wholesome reforms, is well deserving of detailed record. The main 
results are matters of history; for the remainder, a rapid retro- 
spect, with no pretension to summarise, is all that can now be 
attempted. In the first five years of his incumbency, or until his 
departure for England on furlough, he had accomplished great 
things. On his return, some fifteen months later, he continued 
the good work with unflagging zeal for nearly two and a half years 
more, and the new province prospered accordingly. The improve- 
ment of its capital town and seaport, and inauguration of its 
railway; the institution of fairs, municipal commissions, and a 
topographical survey; the useful employment of prisoners in jails ; 
the increase and reparation of roads (over hundreds of miles) and 
canals (involving innumerable bridges) ; the development of agri- 
culture and special products of the soil ; the construction of military 
barracks as well as of travellers’ bungalows, baths, and places of 
shelter and recreation for the people; the establishment, classi- 
fication, and organization of schools, including preparation and 
publication of vernacular school-books ; the introduction of a 
written language and judicial code—measures such as these were 
not mere parts of a conventional programme. They were endowed 
with a double vitality by the eagerness of all concerned in their 
execution to fulfil the behests of the individual director. No man 
had greater power by unfailing but unobtrusive energy, self-evident 
honesty of purpose, marvellous aptitude to grasp and impart de- 
tails, and singular charm of manner, to win to himself the whole 
working qualities of his subordinates—to make good public ser- 
vants of ordinary men, and excellent public servants of those more 
or less above the average stamp. When a careful reader of the 
history of the period finds that, independently of a routine of 
material progress, such as above described, Sind was capable, at 
an emergency, of procuring hundreds of cavalry horses from neigh- 
bouring territories; of suddenly raising, within her own boundaries 
or in contiguous tracts, regiments varying from three to six or 
seven hundred men; of supplying from her gaols hundreds of 
large and small tents for English soldiers; and, as one out of 
many instances of usefulness, that she was so strong in herself as 
to spare almost the whole of her European troops to Dehli and the 
Panjab, he can scarcely fail to acknowledge that, with every allow- 
ance made for extraordinary individual exertion, the main credit 
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is due to the directing influence of one earnest and thoroughly 
trusted chief. Sind under Bartle Frere was one of the best schools 
for a young civilian or military man of intelligence, whose ambi- 
tion was laudable, whose morale was high, and whose lot was cast 
in India. But the province was not a favoured one as the Panjab, 
and its fierce heat and many barren acres were more in the minds 
and memories of non-resident Indian officials than the good deeds 
done within its limits. 

When he had been about five years in Sind, it was thought 
advisable that Mr. Frere should take a short leave in England for 
the benefit of his health. Returning to India in the spring of 1857, 
he was detained for some days in Bombay after arrival. The chief 
cause of detention was apparently the want of more frequent mail 
communication with Karachi. It does not appear that the dis- 
bandment of a regiment at Barhampur and other consequences of 
disaffection among the native soldiery had yet been vested with the 
full significance given to them by after events, nor that they had 
provoked the discussion of any precautionary arrangements at the 
Council Board. But when the Commissioner landed at Karachi on 
the 18th May, he was met by expresses from the Panjab telling 
him of the outbreak both at Dehli and Mirat; and news such as 
this was not to be received with indifference. Immediately he 
communicated the gravity of the situation in all quarters where it 
was important that it should be known. This intimation was not 
for India only, nor were its uses restricted to India. One par- 
ticular instance to the contrary may be cited. Outram at Baghdad 
passed on the intelligence to Lord Stratford at Constantinople, 
with a suggestion that it would be advantageous to send troops 
through Egypt under authority from the Sultan and Viceroy. 
Turning, then, to consider what could be spared from his own 
resources for the restoration of order, Frere, taking upon himself 
every responsibility, despatched the 1st Bombay European Regi- 
ment (Fusiliers) to the Panjab, together with one of his two 
Baluch battalions, the other being employed in the Persian 
Gulf. 

The effect was admirable. Confidence was restored throughout 
the country traversed by the Europeans ; and the Lower Panjab, 
ready to burst into a blaze, was held firm by their presence. One 
half of the regiment, moreover, did good service in securing the 
guns and keeping things quiet at Firuzpur. As for the Baluchis, 
part of the battalion accompanied the siege trains to Dehli and 
were conspicuous in the attack and capture of the Arsenal. 

But this was not all. As the present sketch is no set biography, 
the work of weeks or even months may be roughly recalled to 
the reader. Some artillery and a detachment of the 14th Native 
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Infantry were pushed across to help General Roberts in Guzerat, 
where troops were much required. As many men as could be 
spared from the 2nd European Light Infantry—the only European 
regiment left in Sind—were sent to the Southern Mahratta 
country, where their presence was effectual in forestalling an 
intended rise in September. West of the Indus, Jacob’s well- 
known Horse, or such portion of it as was not employed in Persia 
and Central India, carefully guarded the northern frontier. East 
of the river, and on the borders of the Rann of Kachh, Captain 
George Tyrwhitt, faithfully fulfilling Mr. Frere’s instructions, 
turned to the best account his untiring energy of character, local 
knowledge, and experience of Asiatics. He raised or enlisted 
horsemen or camelmen for whatever service required. He organ- 
ized and kept open the valuable postal communication which 
connected Agra and Rajputana with the Western Coast, and 
through which the first news of the fall of Dehli, and countless 
public and private letters, were received at and sent on from 
Karachi. It was by the same desert route that he was enabled to 
bring in safety to Sind many ladies and children rescued from 
probable massacre at Ajmir. 

Sind had been almost denuded of troops to save other parts of. 
India within reach and immediately threatened. The Commis- 
sioner knew that to let more go would be an enormous risk for 
the province. He had sent off promptly to different quarters every 
trusty soldier that could, in reason, be spared. The distribution 
list of the Bombay army on the 1st June 1857, shows a troop of 
Horse Artillery and company of Foot Artillery, and the 2nd 
European Light Infantry en route to Karachi, and the 1st Euro- 
pean Fusiliers to have left that station for Firuzpur and Multan ; 
but no Europeans actually there. It has just been stated that 
when the European infantry did arrive, it was not retained long in 
its integrity. At first reduced by a wing despatched to Kolupur, a 
further order came from Bombay to send from it more Europeans 
to the Presidency, as it was feared a disturbance might ensue at 
the coming festival of the Muharram, and the order was promptly 
obeyed. At one time, the minimum of British bayonets retained 
to protect a tract of country extending from Multan to the sea, or 
for 800 miles according to distance computed by river, was perhaps 
barely equal to two strong companies. To make the situation 
more intelligible, it should be borne in mind that the frontier of 
Sind is the outer frontier of India; that civil war then threatened 
in the neighbouring state of Kelat; that the border tribes were 
ready to take advantage of any depreciation of British prestige to 
resume hostility ; that emissaries were constantly coming in from 
Dehli and the surrounding parts to excite the people to revolt. 
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Had Sind passed from British rule, disaster to the Panjab would 
have been imminent. 

Mr. Frere was aware of the pending danger, and that one false 
move, one sign of weakness, one ill-considered expression might, 


‘even among his faithful Sindis, prove fatal to continued security. 


By neither word nor act did he show failure of nerve or judg- 
ment; and the calm of his deportment and manner gave the cue 
to those around him. Day by day intelligence of the most startling 
kind came in from the upper provinces. Battles and rumours of 
battles ; pillage and massacre actual or supposed ; seditious meet- 
ings held or contemplated; new risings apprehended or already 
taking effect: the newspapers were full of these—the atmosphere 
was redolent of them. In constant communication with the 
Governor of Bombay and other high officers in India, on the 
passing exigencies of the crisis, the Commissioner would leave his 
desk for the outer world to greet his many personal friends, native 
or European, in the cordial and affable manner to which they had 
long become accustomed ; not necessarily to speak to all on the 
gloomy topic of the day, but prepared to answer all questions re- 
garding it, and, when prudent, to discuss freely and hopefully— 
never despondingly—the progress of events. 

Throughout Sind work was carried on with the usual atten- 
tion to minutie. In Karachi even school examinations and the 
annual distribution of prizes were as much in favour as ever; 
and the boys of the Karachi English School would act a scene of 
an English comedy before an audience of ladies and gentlemen, 
with a spirit which could have little affinity with that of the 
Pandy mutineer. When the moment arrived—and there was one 
moment of local trial—when, in September, an almost simul- 
taneous attempt at mischief was made at Haidarabad, Shikarpur, 
and Karachi, the little province was ready for the emergency ; 
rebellion was so quickly and completely crushed that it had barely 
time to assume a living form. No panic had the chance of arising ; 
and, while loyal behaviour was at once rewarded, the punishment 
which overtook the offenders was as deliberately considered as in 


times of quiet. 


At Haidarabad the first sign of disaffection showed itself in a 
battery of Golandaz, or native artillery. Information of an in- 
tended rising was given by a native officer to the British subaltern ; 


and the Brigadier commanding the station lost no time in antici- 


pating the movement. A parade was ordered at the extreme end 


-of the lines ; the gunners were inspected and deprived of their side- 


arms; and the guns were removed to the fort where the Europeans 


-were located. The local police lent loyal aid on this occasion. 
‘There was no resistance; but the case against the mutineers was 
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so serious that the court-martial which tried the ringleader passed 
sentence of death upon him. 


The occurrences in Upper Sind are thus related by Colonel 
Thomas Steuart, the able Collector and Magistrate of Shikarpur :— 


The siege of Dehli was making slow but sure progress; the emissaries of the rebels 
were busily engaged in spreading false reports throughout the country, even to its most 
distant western limit. Our zealous Commissioner, ever alive to the danger threatening 
his charge, but watchful also of the still greater danger: to our Indian Empire which 
might arise from the difficulties of reinforcing our besieging army before Dehli, strained 
every nerve to press forward all the European troops stationed in his Province, as well 
as those arriving from Bombay. He issued the strictest orders that no impediment 
should stand in the way of their transit up the Indus, and that no call should be made 
upon them for assistance unless under the most pressing danger. 

Once and again, whilst the fate of Dehli hung in the balance, the most unmistakable 
signs of disloyalty were to be seen in every cantonment in Sind. The spirit of the 
Indian mutiny threatened to find shape at Karachi, where were the Commissioner’s 
head-quarters, at Haidarabad, and at Shikarpur. 

At Jacobabad a regiment of Bengal cavalry, deeply tainted with a mutinous spirit, 
had to be kept in check by Merewether, commanding the Sind Horse, who had his own 
men as well and the frontier country to control. Nobly did he perform the task, for 
his Sind Horse, although drawn and recruited from Bengal, proved deaf to the entreaties 
of the mutinous bands to join them, and the cavalry regiment which he kept under 
restraint was the only one prevented from committing itself in the Bengal outbreak. 

At Shikarpur the artillery battery fell into the snare so generally laid, and broke 
out. Their disloyalty had long before become evident by several acts, one of which 
was the blowing-up, by gunpowder, of their native officer as he lay asleep in his cot. 

The Native Infantry Regiment, quartered there also, proved unfaithful, and several 
of their native officers were discovered in the city during the night holding treasonable 
meetings, after which they endeavoured to gain over our police with the avowed inten- 
tion of taking the life of every European, and to seize upon the Collector’s treasury. 
The removal of this treasure to the Indus was a work of some danger, for several 
parties had been told off to escort it and were found untrustworthy. Indeed, a few 
hours after its removal had been effected, the Artillery, breaking into open mutiny, sent 
parties in pursuit to get possession of it, seized the whole of the guns and ammunition, 
and destroyed every building in the cantonment. 

Through the foresight of our Commissioner, the police of all arms had been concen- 
trated at Shikarpur, to be ready for occasions; and well that it was so, for the native 
regiment, when called on to act, was seen to direct its fire over the heads of the muti- 
neers, and to offer an unwilling opposition to them. At this critical moment Colonel 
Montgomery, with his mounted police, appeared on the scene, and by gallant charges 
took possession of the guns, and put down the mutiny. 


At the period referred to there were in Karachi (the Commis- 
sioner’s head-quarters), the 8rd Troop Bombay Horse Artillery, a 
field battery, and a weak wing of the 2nd European Light Infantry. 
From the last, some hundred volunteers had been taken to form a 
new field battery, but the greater number of these had been 
despatched to Haidarabad. There were two native infantry regi- 
ments, the 14th and the 21st, of which the latter was a com- 
paratively recent arrival. Two Baluch battalions also belonged to 
the Sind garrison, one of which was usually stationed in Karachi ; 
but the first had been sent to the Panjab, and the second had not 
yet returned from service in Persia. On the night of the 13th 
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September, the officer commanding the 21st Native Infantry was 
warned by two of his native officers that a rising of the sipahis of 
the regiment was contemplated before daybreak, and he communi- 
¢ated the intelligence to the brigade authorities. The officer com- 
manding the artillery was aroused at 11.80 p.m., and learning that 
a general massacre and outbreak were organized to take place at 
midnight, despatched, without a moment’s delay, a young officer, 
then fortunately sitting up and dressed, to the artillery lines to 
turn out the troop. So quickly was the order obeyed, that before 
12 o’clock the battery was on the parade-ground of the native 
regiment, and the sipahis, falling in under the muzzle of the guns, 
were disarmed. The companies of the 2nd European Light In- 
fantry, which, in like manner, had instantly turned out and 
marched to the same spot, under their commanding officer, were 
drawn up in line fronting the natives. On the roll being called, 
some thirty men of the 21st were reported absent with their arms, 
and several muskets were found to be loaded. 

These proceedings were followed by certain precautionary 
measures for the safeguard of the community, and the institution 
of volunteer patrols to move to and fro during the night among 
the lines of the native corps and thoroughfares of the town and 
cantonment. The police were put upon the track of the absentees, 
and within a week all but four had been accounted for. Among 
those brought in under escort was the ringleader, Ram Din, a 
colour Havildar or sergeant, who, with two comrades, was arrested 
by the police, acting under the orders of the district Kardar, at a 
village in the hill country north of Karachi. Eventually the 
missing men were also captured. All were tried by general court- 
martial, and some sentenced to death. Three of the more pro- 
minent and culpable were blown from guns. Terrible as the 
example was, it had been deemed necessary in other parts of 
India; and the decision was that of a body of native officers, 
arrived at on consideration of the evidence laid before them. 
The loyal and spirited behaviour of the Sind police on the occasion 
was @ subject of warm praise and congratulation. 

If history has not yet taken special note of these events, the 
omission is less important in relation to the threefold attempt at 
mutiny and its extinction, than it is as regards the general conduct 
of affairs in a separate government during a period of abnormal 
disturbance. The attitude of Sind and its Commissioner in 
1857-59 is not only a subject worthy of more than casual mention 
by the historian, but it supplies a study to the future administrator 
and an example to mankind at large. Plainly, it belongs to 
History, whose awards of honour should be charily bestowed, 
rather than to Biography, which is privileged to exalt whom it 
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pleases. In the case of the really eminent public man, the his- 
torian deals broadly with act and motive, so as to concentrate his 
attention upon results which concern the outer world; but the 
biographer closely analyses the one and the other to demonstrate 
their effect upon his hero’s inner character. The first, for instance, 
would relate in general terms how the mutiny was met in Sind; 
the second would examine, step by step, the mode in which the 
head of the province dealt with the difficulty presented. Among 
other things the biographer would assuredly relate how the gallant 
Commandant of an arm of the Sind Force was awakened one 
morning at 2 o’clock by Mr. Frere, who, sitting at the foot of his 
bed, explained, in his calm and determined manner, the urgent 
necessity of despatching, without loss of time, some newly-trained 
artillerymen to Haidarabad. He would add that the said Com- 
mandant rose, dressed, and, giving his orders to get the men 
ready, rode off to the place of embarkation some three or four’ 
miles away, there to prepare the steamer for immediate departure 
up the Indus. And he would possibly complete the narrative by 
the assurance that, at 8 o’clock a.m., when the tide served, the 
gunners were all on board, the steamer started, and that Haidar- 
abad was saved. 

Among the more distinguished natives whom the Commissioner 
had drawn around him, were Murad Khan, the Muhammadan 
contractor, and Sett Nao Mall, the Hindu merchant. As regards 
the first, when Colonel George Hutt was required to try the experi- 
ment of a camel-train, Murad Khan lent his aid to get the chiefs 
together and obtain from them the requisite number of camels. 
After some months as many as 10,000 of these animals were at 
work ; supplies were poured into the Panjab when urgently wanted, 
and material support was thus given to the prosecution of the 
siege of Dehli. It is a notable fact that the word only of the 
owners was taken for the fulfilment of their contract, yet not 
the value of a single bale or sack was ever lost; and one missing 
barrel of ammunition, which occasioned a long inquiry, was even- 
tually discovered in the mud at Kotri when the river had fallen. 
Nao Mall, by his position and knowledge, had it in his power to 
give valuable advice and communicate important intelligence, and 
made excellent use of his opportunities to render service to the 
British local authorities. Space will not admit of enlarging on a 
theme which could command endless illustrations. Suffice it to 
say that those who were the immediate and worthy instruments in 
carrying out the good work in Sind at the most critical of times, 
will acknowledge that the results of their labours could never have 
been obtained but for the able conduct of the man in whose hands 
the direction of affairs was fortunately placed. Fear of responsi- 
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bility found no place in Bartle Frere’s character. That those 
higher in office entertained a like opinion of his merits is a fact 
that needs no authentication ; but a few written expressions of the 
late Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, may be appropriately 
quoted. When, two years after the outbreak, that nobleman, who 
had gallantly stood at the helm of Government throughout the 
storm, wrote to congratulate the Commissioner in Sind on the 
recognition of his services by the State and in Parliament, he 
noted, with seeming regret, the absence of allusion in the House to 
circumstances which none could more fully understand than he 
himself. ‘‘ The readiness with which upon every occasion you met 
the wishes of this Government; . . . the way with which you 
divested yourself of the protection of the only troops upon whose 
fidelity entire reliance could be placed; ... the fact that at 
every station in Sind mutiny amongst the Hindoostanee troops 
was successfully put down,” are passages which indicate the miss- 
ing points. And how true, and to the purpose, is the following 
**No one can say how much the prompt despatch of the 1st Fusiliers 
and 1st Beloochees contributed to strengthen Sir John Lawrence’s 
hands, and to enable him to reinforce the army before Delhi; and 
certainly no one can calculate the effect of the arrival of the six 
companies of the 2nd Europeans from Kurrachee in the Southern 
Mahratta country, nor that of the instant repressions of mutiny at 
Kurrachee, Hyderabad, and Shikarpore.” 

To conclude with a more strictly personal reminiscence. It has 
been my lot to belong to the Sind Establishment for above ten 
years, seven of which were in the Commissionership of Sir Bartle 
Frere. Landing from Bombay at Karachi in April 1852, my first 
six days in the ‘‘ Unhappy Valley,” as Burton calls the land of the 
Lower Indus, were passed in the large, hospitable bungalow, known 
as Government House. Short as the time was, it enabled me to 
form an estimate of its owner’s “ sterling sense, worth, and refine- 
ment”—exact words quoted from a diary—which a subsequent 
experience of more than thirty years has never caused me to 
modify. From Karachi I proceeded to Sakkhar and Shikarpur— 
both hot places in May—having my head-quarters in the latter 
station until joining the Commissioner in January 1854. From 
this period up to the date of my homeward voyage in 1855, 1 was 
either at the seat of Government or under canvas in the districts— 
in the latter case, from the nature of the appointment held, 
frequently attached to Mr. Frere’s camp. On my return from 
England in 1856, our chief was not in Sind; and when he resumed 
the duties of his office in 1857, I was in Shikarpur. Retracing my 
steps, however, to Karachi during the latter year, I again found 
in that place an ordinary residence, and was there when Sir Bartle 
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was appointed to the Supreme Council in Calcutta in October 
1859. These dates are mentioned to show the periods of which 
I speak from personal recollection. That prior to the Mutiny was 
one of comparative repose; but it was one in which those who had 
the good fortune to accompany the Commissioner on his yearly 
tour might unconsciously obtain many useful lessons in the art of 
administration, and a practical illustration of the advantages of 
intercourse between the Governor and governed. At such time 
he was seen to great advantage as a public man fulfilling public 
duties. Tall in stature, with a fine thoughtful face—more often 
brightened with a smile than darkened by displeasure—there was 
something in his presence which inspired confidence and evoked 
devotion. An excellent horseman, he was as much at home in the 
hunting-field, or among mounted officers on parade, as when riding 
leisurely with native officials on an inspection of canals, crops, and 
forests; and would take part in a hog-hunt or exercise of 
irregular cavalry, when either came in his way, with the zest and 
enthusiasm of a subaltern fresh from England, to whom India was 
a kind of Elysium. At whatever station he appeared he was wel- 
comed with pleasure by every official who was honestly striving 
to do his duty. Few, indeed, if any, among Europeans, and 
comparatively few among natives, were otherwise disposed. On 
foot, he visited the Deputy Collectors’ bungalows, Kardar’s offices, 
the schools, the gaols, and hospitals—conversing with the pupils, 
occupants, and inmates—and never failing to give the due meed 
of attention to all. Old Sindis will recall the tall gaunt figure of 
the long-bearded Muhammadan fakir, who constantly filled a self- 
exacted réle in the bara sahib’s retinue, from the day of departure 
on the annual tour until the return to Karachi. There must have 
been something rare in this particular ‘‘Farangi” Chief to have 
attracted towards him a man of the kind. The social gatherings 
in his camp will long be pleasantly remembered by those who had 
the privilege to join them, and. that privilege was extended far and 
wide throughout the province. Seldom was he so buried in books 
or business that he could not find a spare moment to join the circle 
of his friends and take part in their evening talk and recreation. 
I have known him leave his Government House at Karachi, to 
carry on the work in hand at a neighbouring village (Jamadar ki 
Landi), so that the building might be made over for two or three 
whole days to certain of his assistants, who were preparing a set 
of original dress charades, with stage, band, and other disturbing 
accompaniments. 

Hard work and want of rest had told upon the Commissioner’s 
health about the beginning of September 1857, and he yielded to 
the persuasions of medical advisers to take a change to Clifton, the 
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name given to a group of small bungalows overhanging the sea, 
distant about two miles out of Karachi. On the evening of the 
18th September 1857, I was his guest at the somewhat primitive 
tenement which he here occupied. Mr. John Arthur, his brother- 
in-law and tried and trusted private secretary, was, I think, the 
only other member of the party; indeed, I doubt whether there 
was accommodation for more, as we were to sleep there and enjoy 
the night-breezes from the ocean. Mr. Frere’s room was on the 
extreme left facing the sea, my own was on the extreme right, and 
Mr. Arthur’s between the two. We had been for some time in bed, 
possibly asleep, when I remember hearing a voice in the Commis- 
sioner’s room, and I think there was a light there. After a time 
it seemed to me as if someone was reading, but the sound was not 
sufficiently distinct for me to verify the supposition. Suddenly, 
however, I heard footsteps in my own apartment, and an old, 
esteemed friend, now no more, came to the bed-side and asked me 
to get up and bathe. As it was about midnight, and the time did 
not seem well chosen for the purpose expressed, I declined, and 
was prepared to maintain my decision, putting the request down to 
my visitor’s idiosyncrasies, for he was a singular compound of kind- 
heartedness, energy, and eccentricity—when his tone of voice 
changed, and he said: ‘‘Get up, there’s a mutiny in the Native 
lines,” or words to that effect. It need scarcely be said that we were 
speedily en route for the cantonment; and it was not long before 
Mr. Frere was observed on the parade, where the disarmed regiment 
stood before the European gunners and soldiers, who were discuss- 
ing the situation with the superior military officers. The General 
Officer commanding the division, to whose orders I was, for the 
time, handed over by the Commissioner, addressed the sipahis, and 
it fell to my lot to interpret the address in Hindustani. There was 
something very striking in the whole scene; and day must have 
dawned before we returned to our homes and occupations. I sub- 
sequently ascertained that our informant on the projected mutiny, 
dismounting from his horse and knocking at the bed-room door, 
had prefaced his disclosure to his chief by asking him to take a 
cup of tea, and, in the case of Mr. Arthur, by making the same 
invitation to him as to myself. 

The transformation of Karachi from insignificance to importance, 
though a task commenced by Sir Charles Napier, and helped on by 
succeeding rulers—notably the late Sir William Merewether—will 
be generally acknowledged to be mainly Sir Bartle Frere’s work. 
On my arrival in April 1852, I wrote thus of the place :— 

The general aspect of desert and barren tracts at Karachi is but partially relieved 


by the sea, the hills, and the buildings forming the cantonment. The mass of huts 
constituting the native portion of the town is thoroughly Eastern in its wretchedness 
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and unwholesome-seeming. Manora, or the jutting point which holds the Fort and a 
few bungalows, and Clifton, or the hill sanitarium, at some three or four miles’ distance, 
should not, perhaps, be omitted as the better parts of the picture, but they partake too 
much of the bilious hue of the soil from which they spring to be dignified as distinct 
and separate objects. Taking the officers’ houses in detail, we have here and there a 
respectable dwelling, when compared with the generality of our Indian bungalows. 

* * * * 

Attempts at enclosure have been made, but they seem to have been abandoned in 
many cases, as though the affair was a miserable jest. A milk-hedge, or fence of 
any kind, is not requisite for the preservation of a spot which contains, probably, a 
dilapidated cook-room, a rubbish-hole, a stagnant pool, and a few bones; so, if raised 
at all, better that it should be for the exclusion of the above superfluities to happiness. 

* * * * * * 

The burial-ground has an unprotected flank, through which an uninvited stranger 
(I, for instance) may walk without impediment, while its front is hedged, and protected 
by a gateway. 

* * * * * 

There is a lithographed paper here, much in the elementary school-boy style; this 

will doubtless merge into type and strong opinions. 


And, as regards the Church :— 


The building is very temporary and primitive. The crooked poles which support 
the roof, the plain unpolished wood, the cloth of the pulpit and reading-desk and com- 
munion-table—all these might be better understood in 1842 than in 1852. And what a 
fine Masonic Hall is building in the vicinity! 


In addition to other remarkable buildings, there has since risen 
up a very handsome and commodious church at Karachi; and 
more than one newspaper has made a respectable name for itself 
as an exponent of local interests. But a letter from a very recent 
traveller may be quoted in proof that the place has attained a 
prosperity little inferior to that of an Indian Presidency town. 
Colonel Bateman-Champain, R.E., says :— 


Nothing impressed me on my trip this last winter to the East, more than the {busy 
movement and bustle at Karachi, where not long ago all was dull and lifeless. Such 
crowds of native carts and waggons now throng the dusty roads which lead to the 
stations and wharfs, that to drive from harbour to camp is no easy task. The com- 
pletion of the Indus Valley system, all save the Roree bridge, and the vast improve- 
ments carried out in the harbour, have combined to effect the transformation of which 
Ispeak. The trade of at least a great portion of the Punjab now finds a natural and 
‘easy outlet at Karachi, and when the Indus bridge is finished the traffic will meet with 
no physical impediment whatever. During the last few years, three large and com- 
modious wharves, the “ Merewether,” the “ Kamarie,” and the “ Commissariat,” have 
been constructed, alongside which steamers of 4,000 and even 4,500 tons lie with ease, 
and take in their cargo by means of steam cranes, &c. Branch lines of the Sindh 
Railway extend to the heads of at least two of these wharves and are incessantly at 
work. In fact, through railway communication has developed the export of wheat, 
oil-seeds, wool, and cotton, to such an extent that during the last two years the railway 
company has been compelled to build two or three miles of sidings and huge “go 
downs” to meet the requirements of the rapidly growing trade. Labour is in such 
demand that the adjacent Balooch villages are practically deserted, all the able- 
bodied inhabitants having been attracted to Karachi by the very high rates of daily 
wage. ... 

The new waterworks, which yield to the station and city an unfailing supply of 
-excellent water from the Malir river, some eight or ten miles off, have already greatly 
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improved the sanitary condition of the place; and the climate is pleasant compared 
with that of most parts of India. 

One word more. Sir Bartle Frere’s work in Sind, as elsewhere, 
must be received as one of many outward signs of a master mind, 
which has yet to be fully appreciated by his countrymen. That he 
achieved a certain worldly distinction is natural, and might have 
been—nay was—anticipated by his friends and acquaintance. Many 
may have reasonably hoped for him higher honours, but there 
were bars to realization of which they did not take cognizance. 
His wisdom and foresight were those of the statesman, not of the 
detective ; his calculation was that of the responsible ruler, not of 
the mere clerk and accountant; his ambition was patriotic, not 
self-seeking ; above all, his temper was that of the Christian gen- 
tleman, not of the platform philanthropist. If such a term as 
failure can be used with respect to any part of his career, it is 
one which, if sifted, will be found to be fully as honourable to his 
memory as any expression of the most brilliant success. 


F. J. Gotpsmip. 
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THE BURNING OF BRISTOL. 


A ReEmMINIScENCE oF THE First Rerorm Buu. 


Bristol in 1831. 
In the present crisis, all lovers of the Constitution may read with 
instruction and as a warning the following narrative of ‘‘ The 
Burning of Bristol in 1831,” one of the most disgraceful in- 
cidents of the agitation by which the First Reform Bill was forced 
on the Legislature. In it they will recognise the types of the 
present agitation on the Franchise Bill. The Birmingham Caucus, 
with its affiliated six hundreds in other towns, occupies the posi- 
tion and wields the power then possessed by the Political Union of 
Birmingham. The Prime Minister of to-day hurls similar threats 
against the House of Lords to those his noble predecessor then 
did—not, indeed, in the same short and plain language, for to 
plain speaking the fluent and involved orator of the present day is 
a stranger. His burly henchman at the Home Office, whilst pro- 
fessing to explain away his leader’s phrases, covertly endorses his 
threats. Mr. Chamberlain recalls to a crowded meeting the threat 
of their brother Radicals in 1831 to march on London a hundred 
thousand strong. Another Member of Parliament significantly 
alludes to the fall of Charles the First ; and a metropolitan repre- 
sentative, otherwise respectable for his professional position, abuses 
the Peers in the language of the fish-market. Again the cry is 
raised, ‘‘ Down with the House of Lords,” and a Cabinet Minister, 
the heir of one of our noblest dukedoms, conveniently retires from 
a Liberal gathering, so as to allow a resolution to be carried dis- 
establishing his own father. Again, as in 1831, money is readily 
provided by those in the background to promote processions of 
thousands trooping wearily along for the sake of the day’s pay, 
and knowing little, and caring less, for ‘the cause in which they 
are nominally enrolled, obeying as ‘clockwork figures the fugleman 
on the platform. That all this is looked kindly on, if not pro- 
moted, by Ministers, who can doubt? Happily, the bulk of the 
people are not now, as in 1831, uninstructed in their duties as 
citizens, and the inertia of a widespread faith in the Constitution 
acts as a dead weight on the violence of the Radical agitators. 
Still, if Constitutionalists are to be content with an inert resistance 
—if they are not prepared to speak out as plainly and as boldly as 
their opponents, and to rally round the constituted authorities in 
the preservation of peace and order—we may live to see another 
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three days like those at Bristol, and ‘‘an infuriated and reckless 
mob” in the possession of a fair city; its chief magistrate “ un- 
supported by any sufficient force, civil or military, and deserted 
in those quarters where he might have expected assistance.” * 
Fore-warned is fore-armed. 

Until the later years of the eighteenth century Bristol held the 
proud position of the second commercial city in England, and 
though, from that time, displaced by the increasing activity of 
Liverpool, still retained an eminent place among the great centres 
of our trade. Compared with the Bristol of the present day, its 
inhabited area was narrow, and its population scarcely half as 
numerous as at present. Within this area, some three-quarters 
of a mile in length and breadth, a population of less than one 
hundred thousand persons was closely packed. The working 
classes in it, almost entirely dependent on the trade of the port— 
a strong, rough, and too often turbulent race—were fairly pro- 
vided with employment, but notoriously improvident, and to an 
almost unexampled extent dependent on the poor rates and 
charities of the city. 

At the time of the events now to be chronicled the merchants 
and greater manufacturers of Bristol, with but few exceptions, lived 
near the scene of their operations, and the homes of their artificers 
and labourers, near the Cathedral and Bishop’s Palace on College 
Green, or the Mansion House in Queen’s Square. The latter was 
an open space, about two hundred yards square, bordered by broad 
avenues of trees, with a grass enclosure in which stood an 
equestrian statue of King William the Third. 

On such a population as that of Bristol the news of the 
‘Three Days’ Conflict in Paris,” and the consequent overthrow 
of Charles X., had a marked effect. Hence Bristol was one 
among the first of the great cities and towns in England to hold 
meetings congratulating the citizens of Paris on the success of 
their appeal to arms, and to pass resolutions hailing the struggle 
in the streets as “ giving the fairest hope that the progress of 
modern civilization, and the influence of popular forms of govern- 
ment, had opened a new history in the civilization of man.”’t 
Still, notwithstanding the impetus given by the head centre at 
Birmingham, the change of opinions thus fostered in Bristol might 
have worked its will with comparative peace and order, had the 
political unions been curbed instead of being encouraged by the 
partizans of the Government, and had not leading men connected 
with the Ministry inflamed the multitude by their speeches. 

The political unions, however, were now in full operation under 


* Verdict of the jury in the case of the Mayor of Bristol. 
{7 Meeting at the Guildhall, September 8th, 1830. 
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the practical protection of the Cabinet. From Birmingham, agents 
were steadily spreading throughout the great towns. The articles 
in the Reform newspapers, and the speeches, not merely of the usual 
Radical orators, but of men in good social standing, and even of those 
who held high positions in the Cabinet, were most unguarded and 
violent. The existing system of representation had been denounced 
by the introducer of the Bill as at once “‘ barbarous, immoral, and 
destructive of freedom; that it had disregarded the expressed 
wishes of the nation, and set at nought the petitions and demands 
of the people.”* One Minister had described it as ‘‘ offensive and 
disgusting ;”+ another as ‘‘ an abuse so monstrous, that its defects 
did not require to be detailed ;”} a third, as “‘a juggling system, a 
hideous depravity, a plague-spot to be purified, a vice to be held in 
execration ;’’§ and a fourth, as “‘ foul, fraudulent, disgusting, vile.”’|} 
One law officer of the Crown had declared that “it was hatched 
in jobs, and ever producing new ones.” Another had said, that 
*‘ he found in the present House of Commons the dirt and rubbish 
of unconstitutional practices, conventional abuses, crimes, and 
evasions of law.”** And even the stately Premier had proclaimed 
the present system to be ‘“‘ odious, illegal, unconstitutional, dis- 
gusting ; founded in hypocrisy, falsehood, and fraud ; an eyesore, 
a blot, and a consuming ulcer.”++ The Lord Chancellor had even 
justified the Political Unions, as “the natural consequences of 
justice denied, rights withheld, wrongs perpetuated, the force which 
common injuries lends to millions, the wickedness of using the 
sacred trust of Government as a means of indulging private 
caprice, and the frenzy of believing that adults in the nineteenth 
century were to be led like children or driven like barbarians.” }{ 
Against the Peers the language was, if possible, even more bitter 
and abusive. ‘‘ The whole aristocracy,” it was said, ‘‘ had been 
brought into derision and dislike.’”’§$ 
‘The House of Peers,” said a brother Lord, “‘ had evinced no 

sympathy for the people, and could, therefore, expect none from 
them ; in the eyes of the people that House had no character to 
lose.” |||| They were denounced by a subordinate Minister as 

* Speeches of Lord John Russell. Hansard, 3rd series, vol, ii. p. 1663; vol. iv. 
. 906. 
; ¢ Lord Palmerston. Hansard, vol. iii. p. 1328. 

t Privy Seal. Hansard, vol. iii. p. 1021. 

§ House of Lords, October 6th. Hansard, vol. iii. p. 104. 

|| Hansard, vol. iv. pp. 679-80. 

Attorney-General Denman. Hansard, vol. iii. p. 1684. 
** Solicitor-General for Ireland, September 21, 1831. 
tt Earl Grey, October 7, 1831. 
tt Mirror of Parliament, October 7, 1831. 


§§ Hansard, vol. iv. p. 113. 
\|\| of Parliament, October 10 
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“hard and oppressive task-masters, who wrested from the people 
a power they had no right to enjoy.”* With the Peers, the 
Bishops and Clergy were classed as “arraying themselves against 
the happiness of the people.” The dignitaries of the Church were 
stigmatised as ‘“‘a cumbrous lumber; the arch-disturbers of the 
peace when their own interests were concerned,” and ‘‘ who only 
supported Governments when they were military ones,” and as 
“‘the patrons of indecent and blasphemous papers.” Lord Grey 
had told the Bishops that, in opposing the Bill, ‘‘ they were 
supporting a system founded in hypocrisy, falsehood, and fraud, 
and were confirming the pollution by which the edifice of the 
Constitution was desecrated,” and then applying the words of 
the Prophet when announcing the approaching death of King 
Hezekiah, had warned them “ to set their houses in order to meet 
the coming storm.” 

The utterances of the newspapers will hardly be believed by the 
readers of their present successors. Not to crowd our limited 
space with other examples: “‘ Usurpers of the public franchise, 
cutpurses of the people’s money and robbers of the public treasury, 
under laws enacted by the plunderers for their own extortion,” 
were the epithets used by one journal, and that no mean one, 
in describing the House of Commons. Speech-makers at public 
meetings out-heroded the Press in their denunciations, and 
there were not wanting in their hustings addresses such signi- 
cant hints as, “‘ that, if necessary, the arms as well as the voices of 
the people would be raised against the enemies of the Bill.” 

Many of these denunciations may have been uttered in haste and 
under excitement—as mere strong expressions, oratorical clap-traps. 
But when these utterances were circulated throughout the masses, 
in journals, pamphlets, and flying sheets, they could not but 
have the effect of spreading discontent and producing disaffection 
among the lower classes, especially when these learned that “ they 
had been received with indifference by Ministers, who either 
apologised for the offenders or visited them with a degree of repro- 
bation ludicrously inadequate to their offences.’ + 

The effect of this language was painfully exhibited when 
the Bill was rejected by the Lords, in the first week of October 
1831. The agitation that was then excited throughout the 
country was unexampled. The funds fell three or four per 
-cent.; the shops in London were closed, to a great extent, for 
fear of the mob which, almost unimpeded, demolished the windows 


* Chief-Secretary for Ireland, September 30. 

t+ See a very clever pamphlet, in the form of a Petition on behalf of the prisoners 
convicted at Bristol and Nottingham, stitched as a handbill with No. 93 of the 
Quarterly Review, 1832, attributing the riots to the language of ministers and leading 
Reformers, in Parliament and elsewhere. 
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of the residences of the Opposition Peers; the various Reform 
associations, headed by the Political Unions, called the masses 
together to condemn what they stigmatized as “‘ the insolent in- 
justice of the House of Lords,” and to demand its immediate 
abolition ; the determination not to pay taxes was openly advo- 
cated, not only by the crowds to whom the tax-gatherer was a 
stranger, but by men of high social position; threats of violence 
soon became acts of violence ; the lives of the leading opponents 
of the Bill were endangered. At Nottingham the old castle of 
the Duke of Newcastle was sacked and burnt; and at Worcester 
and Derby the violence of the rioters was only repressed by the 
exertions of the troops and at the cost of several lives. Bristol 
remained quiet. The Radical leaders contented themselves for 
a time with transforming their trades’ union into a political 
association in alliance with that at Birmingham, and inviting 
this central power ‘to call a meeting of delegates from all the 
unions to deliberate on the best means 01 general organization and 
simultaneous action.” 

It was the misfortune of Bristol at that time to have as its 
Recorder Sir Charles Wetherell, one of the most bitter opponents of 
the Bill in the Commons, a man of undoubted learning and ability as 
a lawyer, staunch in his antipathies, unflinching in his opposition, 
and rivalling in his language the recklessness of his opponents. 
Unhappily for Bristol, the usual day for the opening of his assize 
came round soon after the Bill had been rejected by the Lords, 
and furnished the opportunity and nominal occasion for the violence 
that broke out on his arrival. Previously to his expected coming 
he had been studiously attacked by the local press, whilst placards 
on the walls, pocket-handkerchiefs with his effigy and appropriate 
abusive mottoes, and ballads in the streets, were freely used in 
creating an unhealthy and dangerous excitement. 

Aware of this, the magistrates, after consulting with him, sent a 
deputation to Lord Melbourne, the then Home Secretary, which 
represented to him the necessity for the aid of a military force to 
protect alike the peace of the city and the person of the Recorder. 
At Lord Melbourne’s request, the Members for Bristol met the 
deputation at the Home Office, when their renewed application for 
efficient military aid was opposed by one of the members—Mr. 
Protheroe—who had been returned as a Radical reformer at the 
last election, and was an active leader of the Political Unionists. 
If, said Mr. Protheroe, he might be allowed to enable the people 
of Bristol to express, in some measure, their strong and unaltera- 
ble disapprobation of Sir Charles Wetherell, and he could be 
secured against thieves and adventurers from other places, he, 
with his friends of the Union, would keep perfect peace 
VOL. IV. 4 
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and order.” Notwithstanding this impudent offer, Lord 
Melbourne so far agreed with the deputation as to sanction the 
holding of the assize, and the placing of three troops of cavalry 
under the orders of the magistrates; insisting, however, that they 
should not be employed except in the case of actual necessity and 
the failure of the civil force to maintain the peace.* The magis- 
trates, on their part, did their best to raise a sufficient civil force 
for the occasion, but were thwarted by the unwillingness shown on 
the part of the citizens to give their services. 

The Political Unionists, on the other hand, were in action. 
Snatching at the excuse that they were ignorant of the intention 
of the Government to give military aid when they authorized their 
Member to promise that they would keep the peace, at the price of 
being permitted to insult the Recorder, the Council of the Union 
withdrew this offer and threw the whole responsibility on the Cor- 
poration.t This step was followed by the issue of the following 
extraordinary placard { :— 

“Tt is the opinion of the Council that, if the magistrates feel 
themselves incompetent to preserve the public peace without being 
supported by the military, they should resign their offices, and 
suffer the civic authorities to be elected by a majority of the votes 
of their fellow-citizens. The Council think that a man clothed in 
the robes of magistracy ought never to be a politician; as such a 
magistrate cannot possess the public confidence, without which he 
will be incompetent to preserve the public peace. They would, 
therefore, recommend to the Corporation the immediate resignation 
of Sir C. Wetherell as Recorder, such being the means best calcu- 
lated to prevent riot and perhaps bloodshed.” 

Of the disgraceful and alarming riots which so soon followed this 
incident, it seems more than probable that the originators and 
instigators were not residents in Bristol. For several days before 
their outbreak, strangers, idle but well-dressed, had been seen in 
the streets of the city, and delegates from the North Country 
political associations had been visiting populous places in the 
counties around, and urging the inhabitants to be in Bristol on 
the day of the Recorder’s arrival. The old citizens agreed that 
they knew but few of the mob-leaders as inhabitants. Aware of 
these manceuvres, the Council of the Corporation warned the citizens 
that in the event of a disturbance, “they should find it their 
imperative duty to use all lawful means for apprehending the 
rioters and bringing them to punishment.” 


* The total number of troopers was ninety-three, of whom more than half were of 
the 14th Hussars, who were sent away to Keynsham, six miles from the city, by 
Colonel Brereton’s orders. 

+ Letter of Mr. Herepath, President of the Union, to Alderman Daniell, October 26. 
} Handbill signed by J. P. Venn, Secretary of the Union, October 25. 
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The lawful means on which the magistrates could rely were 
nominally small, less than three hundred special constables, and a 
hundred cavalry. Still, in a city naturally so easily defended as 
Bristol, these would, probably, have sufficed, had they been well 
handled before the mob had dangerously increased, and before 
thousands, who had nothing to do with the inception of the riots, 
were drawn into them by idleness or predatory habits.* The 
magistrates, however, had experience only of the turbulence that 
always attended the elections; and the command of the handful of 
military fell to Colonel Brereton, simply by reason of his being the 
head of the recruiting staff, a man of undoubted personal courage, 
but whose peaceable intentions led him into the gravest errors, and 
contributed so largely to the sad events that followed. 


The First Day of the Riots. 


Early on the morning of the 29th of October, the Mayor and 
magistrates moved out of the city towards Totterdown Hill, on the 
Bath road, with a body of constables. Early as it was, the high 
banks on each side of the road were lined with persons, and, from 
the streets of the city, crowds of the lower orders were converging 
to the point at which the magistrates were to meet the Recorder. 
No sooner was his carriage seen approaching, than ihe most 
discordant cries arose from these crowds, who now pressed 
dangerously on the constables, one and all bent on preventing the 
Recorder from being transferred to the Mayor’s carriage. When, 
with much difficulty, this was managed, and the procession moved 
back towards the city, the cries and yells became deafening, and 
the carriage was not unfrequently assailed with stones and other 
missiles. Thus, at last, amid noise and violence, the Recorder was 
brought to the Guildhall, got out of his carriage, and enabled to 
take his seat on the bench. Through the now open doors of the 
court the mob rushed in, and were with difficulty reduced to 
sufficient silence to allow of the commission being opened, and the 
court adjourned to the next Monday. 

Whilst one section of the mob was thus employed in the Guild- 
hall, a far more numerous one had been preparing a reception 
for the Judge on his leaving the court to proceed to the Mansion 
House, in Queen’s Square. On the way, an attempt to upset 
the Mayor’s carriage happily failed, and further molestation was 

* In the United Service Journal of that day, a competent military authority wrote, 
* Bristol is the most defensible city in the kingdom, being intersected, and, in parts, 
almost insulated, by a deep muddy river, crossed by several drawbridges; whilst the 
ground gradually rises from the right or northern channel, with open places on the 
most central and commanding points. These last-named localities, though offering 


little obstructions to the operations of cavalry, were, by some unaccountable infatua- 
tion, suffered to remain, for three days, the principal scenes of destruction.” 
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confined to yells and groans, until it reached the door of the 
Mansion House, when stones were freely thrown as the party 
escaped into the house. One of the most active of the mob was 
captured, and at once the cry arose, ‘‘ To the back! to the back!” 
where piles of faggots were usually kept. Thither, then, they 
hurried, and, in a short time, some six hundred of them returned 
armed with sticks, and attacked the constables, who, after a sharp 
struggle, routed them, and then, save for a few desultory skir- 
mishes, peace being apparently restored, the civil force, wearied 
and hungry, retired into the Mansion House. 

Gradually, however, the mob again collected, and, as the daylight 
waned, the rioting in the front of the Mayor’s residence was re- 
newed ; sticks and stones were thrown at the windows, and the 
violence continued until the rioters were warned that unless it did 
not cease the military must be called in to quell it. No sooner, 
however, was it dark than the mob re-assembled in force, attacked 
the house, pelted the magistrates as they came out to urge them 
to be quiet, and at last hurled an iron rail at the Mayor as he read 
the Riot Act and called on the people to disperse. The civil force 
was powerless against the mass of rioters. The shutters and 
frames of the windows were smashed ; the panels of the front door 
driven in: the hall and dining-room raked with bricks and stones 
taken from the walls of the fore-courts of the neighbouring houses ; 
and a determined attempt made to storm the house and seize the 
Recorder.* 

Foiled in this attempt by the stout resistance offered by its 
inmates, the mob prepared to set the Mansion House on fire, throw- 
ing bundles of straw through the broken windows of the dining- 
room, and shouting loudly for a light. At this critical moment 
two magistrates, with a troop of the Dragoons, came to the rescue, 
and the mob backed into the open space of the square. Colonel 
Brereton coming into the Mansion House, was informed that the 
Riot Act had been read, and called upon to disperse the mob and 
restore the peace of the city. In his opinion it was sufficient to 
order the troops “to march about the square, ride through, and 
walk away the rioters.” The mob were in a far too excited state 
for such measures to have any effect. As they were moved from 
one spot they congregated in another, and continued to hurl bricks 
and stones at the soldiers as well as at the house, by which two 
of the Hussars, who had lately come on the ground, were seriously 
wounded. Still Colonel Brereton persuaded himself that the mob 
was good-natured, and professed to believe even then that he 
should be able ‘‘ to walk them away.” So equivocal did his con- 


* It was about this time that the Recorder managed to escape by the back of the 
house, 
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‘duct appear to the city authorities, that he was asked by the Town 
Clerk whether he had secret instructions from the Government 
which conflicted with the orders of the magistrates. ‘‘ He had 
none such,” was the reply; ‘‘ he was to attend to the orders of the 
magistrates.” Still the only orders that he would give were to 
“‘ walk away the rioters.”* 

About eleven at night, however, the mob became so aggressive 
that a troop of Hussars were ordered to charge along the Quay, 
“using,” was the order, “ the flat of their swords as much as pos- 
sible, and not proceeding to extremities until absolutely necessary.” 
This order, however, was soon rescinded, and even when the troops 
were incessantly pelted by those of the mob who had got into 
barges in the float, and could not be got at, Colonel Brereton gave 
peremptory orders “ not to fire.” The offer of a half-pay officer to 
attack these fellows with a small party of twenty-five constables, if 
supported by the troops, was peremptorily refused by the Colonel, 
who still protested that, if the mob were not interfered with, they 
would return to their houses, and that he would be answerable for 
the peace of the city during the night. 

The opinion of the Colonel was by no means endorsed by the 
officers under his command, who, when they had the opportunity, 
adopted a far more successful course of action. When a portion 
of the mob were demolishing the windows and doors of the Council 
House in Broad Street, Captain Gage, of the Hussars, to whom its 
defence had been entrusted, so promptly and effectively charged them 
that for some time after the rioters cautiously avoided that part of 
the city. Whilst thus engaged, Captain Gage, noticing a man who 
had been most active in pelting his men, come out, again and 
again, from an alley in Wine Street, take a deliberate aim before 
throwing a stone, and then retreating, fired at him. The Captain’s 
pistol flashed in the pan, and one of his men at once levelled his 
piece, and shot the man. The immediate effect of this act was 
that the rioters slowly dispersed. Thus, by a little after two on 
the Sunday morning, tranquillity was apparently restored, and, 
with the exception of a small picket at the Mansion House, and 


another at the Council House, the troops were withdrawn from the 
streets. 


Sunday.—Destruction of the Gaols and the Bishop’s Palace. 


Until between 7 and 8 o’clock on the Sunday morning the pickets 
were not molested, and no further mischief was attempted. At 
that time, however, on the plea that the men were too fatigued for 

* Evidence of Serjeant Ludlow, the Town Clerk, on the first and second days of the 


court-martial on Colonel Brereton. Evidence of the Mayor on the second day. The 
Mayor was not cross-examined by Colonel Brereton. 
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further duty, and only likely to irritate the mob by their presence, 
the picket of Hussars was withdrawn from before the Mansion 
House, and, apparently by a concerted signal, the rioters poured 
again into Queen’s Square. The Mansion House was now success- 
fully attacked; the barricades that had been erected in front of it 
speedily torn down; and complete possession taken of its lower 
rooms. The work of destruction and plunder at once commenced. 
With the utmost difficulty the Mayor and Sheriffs, with a few con- 
stables that had remained on guard, effected their escape; whilst. 
the mob, more infuriated by their success, were breaking and 
carrying off the valuable furniture, forcing open the wine-cellars, 
and rapidly intoxicating themselves with their choice stores. As 
soon as it was rumoured that the cellars had been forced, the mob 
increased in numbers, rushing to the spot on all sides to indulge in 
drunkenness and plunder. Whilst some of the fellows threw the 
furniture from the windows, others handed the wine out from the 
cellars, or drank themselves mad drunk or stupid by the side of 
the casks. At this time not a trooper was to be seen in Queen’s 
Square.* 

The Mayor and some of the magistrates, hastened to the 
quarters of Colonel Brereton, and ordered him to bring out 
the troops. Whilst the men were saddling and mounting, the 
Mayor and brother magistrates went about the Green and St. 
Augustine’s Back calling on the inhabitants, in the King’s name, 
to collect their servants and neighbours and assist the civil power ; 
a call but little regarded by the citizens. When at length the 
troops appeared on the scene of destruction, the mob sullenly 
retired, and the constables re-occupied the dismantled residence. 
Soon, however, the rioters were back again in greater force than 
before, tearing up the iron railings in the front of the houses to 
form impediments to the movements of the troops, or to arm them- 
selves for future acts of violence. Still Colonel Brereton did not 
assume the offensive. It was all in vain that the Riot Act was 
again read, and the mob warned that the troops must be called 
upon to fire, and their Colonel again ordered to put down the riot- 
ing and clear the square. He peremptorily refused to act as he 
was required, protesting that the men and horses were too fatigued 
to be able to contend with the mob, and that, if they fired, they 
might be overcome, and the city given up to slaughter.t “It 
would be better,” he said, “‘ to keep the mob in temper until the 
next morning, when a reinforcement of troops might be expected.” 


* It was about this time that Major Mackworth told the Mayor that “it was time - 
for them to be going,” and, when the Mayor hesitated, added, “ as a soldier, I told him it 
was right for him to go—it was even his duty.”—Evidence of Major Mackworth on the 
Mayor’s Trial. 

¢ On his court-martial Colonel Brereton admitted that they were fit for any duty. 
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Carrying out this fatal policy, Colonel Brereton ordered the 
Hussars to return to their quarters. As the Hussars left the square, 
the mob, naturally interpreting this movement as a proof of fear, 
followed closely on their heels groaning and pelting them, and 
again drawing on themselves their fire. When told of this, Colonel 
Brereton returned in haste to the Mansion House, and declared to 
those few of the magistrates who were still there on duty, that the 
Hussars must be at once removed from the city, so irritated were 
the mob at their vigorous conduct. It was all in vain that the 
magistrates remonstrated, urged that the city would be left de- 
fenceless, and referred him to those of their body who, with the 
Mayor, had assembled at the Guildhall. Thither the Colonel went 
and reiterated his demand. Here again the authorities refused to 
consent to the removal of more than one half of the little force at 
his command, and distinctly told Colonel Brereton, that, “ if it 
was done at all, it must be on his sole authority.” Sad to 
say, the Colonel persisted in his policy, and now, at the very 
moment when the mob was increasing in numbers and violence, 
the Hussars were sent by him to Keynsham, some six miles from 
the city, and its protection left to the fragment of Dragoons.* 

In the hope, vain as it proved, of quieting the mob, placards 
were issued announcing that the obnoxious Recorder had left the 
city at midnight on the Saturday; thatthe Riot Act had been read, 
and that all persons found tumultuously assembled were guilty of 
a capital offence. In another placard, the Mayor entreated his 
fellow-citizens to assemble without delay at the Guildhall and 
assist in restoring the peace of the city. As these latter notices 
were torn down by the mob almost as soon as they were posted, 
letters and messages to the same import were sent round to the 
churches and chapels, with the miserable result that not more 
than a hundred and fifty citizens obeyed the summons, and, when 
at last assembled, not unnaturally expressed themselves unwilling 
to risk their lives unless they were supported by the military. 

In the meantime the drunkenness of the mob had assumed a 
brutal form, the square being filled with roaring parties, menacing 
the Mansion House, and fraternising with the small party of 
Dragoons that was drawn up in its front. Well informed of the 
action of Colonel Brereton, the mob had no texr of the troops now 
that the Hussars had been withdrawn, soicly, as they knew, 
because they had fired on the rioters. Tlius emboldened, and 
acting apparently on the orders of their leaders, they determined 
on the rescue of those of their comrades wiiv had been captured, 
and the destruction of the city prisons. 

An excuse for these new tactics was readily found in the report 
* Evidence of Sheriff Hare. Trial of the Mayor, 5th day. 
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that a boy had been arrested for stone-throwing. “ Rescue! 
rescue! Down with the Mansion House!” shouted the mob, until 
convinced of the falsity of the report. And then treating an act 
of the magistrates as due to fear, they at once raised the cry, “To 
the Bridewell! we will have out the prisoners.”* To the Bride- 
well, then, a large section of the rioters at once proceeded, on 
their way thither breaking open a smith’s shop, arming them- 
selves with hammers and crowbars, and taking handfuls of bricks 
from a stack in Bridewell Lane. Thus armed, on reaching the 
prison they forced in the gate on the Nelson Street side, drove the 
keeper and his turnkey into the prison-house, and unhinged 
the gates and threw them into the Frome. Then, with their crow- 
bars, broke open an old window, before which they had been kept 
at bay for some time by the threat of the 'eeper to shoot the first 
man that tried to move a stone. When, however, he had heard 
that the Hussars had been sent out of the city, the keeper asked 
them what they wanted. ‘The prisoners committed on the pre- 
vious night,” cried the mob. It was worse than useless to resist 
the demand. Throwing down the keys of the prison, he escaped 
over the roofs with his family. In a few moments after the whole 
of the prison was in flames. 

Encouraged by their victory, with largely increased numbers, 
the mob now marched to the New Gaol, situated in the suburb of 
Wapping, the only approach to which was by a bridge at the 
farther end of Queen’s Square, crossing the floating basin. Warned 
of the intentions of the rioters, the governor of the gaol had, pre- 
viously to their arrival, gone to the magistrate for assistance, and 
two Aldermen and about sixty citizens had returned with him. 
Unable to obtain any assistance from the many respectably- 
dressed persons who were now crowding the streets as idle 
spectators, this small force was powerless against the infuriated 
mob that surged round the gaol; and after a short but sharp 
struggle, in which several of the citizens were injured, they were 
forced to retire. Messengers had been sent to Colonel Brereton, 
ordering him to bring his troops to the assistance of the magis- 
trates. For three-quarters of an hour the mob worked with bars 
and hammers, when at last a hole was made in one of the gates, 
just large enough for a man to creep through, who got in and drew 
back the bolts. Through the opened gates the mob rushed 
unimpeded into the gaol-yard and the governor’s house. From 
the house one section of the mob took every moveable piece of 


* The Bridewell was situated on the side of Bridewell Lane, running out of Nelson 
Street toward St. James’ church-yard, in a court-yard, through which there was a 
passage by day, but the gates were closed at night. The prison was onone side of the 
yard and the governor’s house on the other. The locality offered a complete trap in 
which to cateh the rioters, had the lane been closed by an adequate force. 
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furniture, and together with the prisoners-van, threw them into the 
river. Another party of the rioters released the prisoners. At 
this moment Cornet Kelson with about twenty Dragoons rode up 
at a foot’s pace. At the mere sight of them the rioters fled, leaving 
about two hundred of their comrades in the gaol-yard, where they 
could have been easily secured had the troops only guarded the 
entrance. The turnkey, indeed, closed the gates and bolted them, 
and thus for a time secured them as prisoners; but at this critical 
moment orders were given to the Dragoons to wheel about and 
return to quarters, and the victory of the mob was secured. Cornet 
Kelson had strictly obeyed Colonel Brereton’s orders ‘‘ to use no 
violence ; to go to the gaol and do nothing.” * 

As the soldiers trotted away, the cry was raised, ‘‘ The soldiers 
are with us!” The release of the prisoners was speedily com- 
pleted, some of them stripping off their clothes and running away 
all but naked, amidst the cheers of the excited mob. Money was 
given to many of them by one of the leaders—Davis—who, raising 
his hat on his umbrella, shouted, ‘‘ We will have Reform! this is 
what we ought to have done years ago.” Like the Bridewell the 
New Gaol was set on fire, and, with its Governor’s house, was soon 
completely in flames. To ensure the more rapid destruction of 
gaol chapel, the benches in it were rubbed with some inflammable 
liquid, which the rioters had brought with them in tins, and then 
raised up on end, so that the flames might more readily reach the 
ceiling. It was evident from the materials for firing with which 
the rioters were provided, and the skilful arrangements by which 
it was carried out, that there were persons in the background 
by whose directions everything had been so previously arranged as 
to ensure success. 

From the New Gaol a section of the rioters turned westward, 
towards the Cumberland Basin, close to the ferry at Rowenham, 
threw the toll-gates at the bridge into the water, and, having made 
the keeper of the gates remove his furniture, smeared the floor 
of the toll-house with oil, and then set it on fire with hot coals 
from the grate. Thence they returned to Prince’s Bridge, where 
the toll-houses and gates met with the same fate as those at the 
Basin, and then moved, evidently by orders, to the eastern boun- 
dary of the city, where, at Lawford’s Gate, stood the prison of the 
county of Gloucester. Here no resistance was offered to their 
demands ; the few prisoners were released, and then every part of 
the prison that could be burnt was rapidly destroyed. Three 
prisons were now burning. 

The burning of the gaols by no means completed the work 
which their leaders had marked out for the rioters. In three 

* Evidence of Cornet Kelson; Brereton Court-martial. 
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columns they now marched to College Green, where the Bishop’s. 
Palace had been doomed to destruction. Davis, the leader of one 
of these columns, incited his followers by abusing the Bishop, and 
declaring that it was a sin for him to have forty thousand a year 
(the income of the see was really only one thousand) whilst so 
many poor persons were starving, amid the shouts of the crowd, of 
“The King and no Bishops!” The palace, which abutted on the 
cathedral on the side towards the lower green, was defenceless, 
save for the yard gates, which had been closed. These, however, 
were soon prised from their hinges ; the door of the palace forced ; 
the furniture of the dining-room broken up and set on fire; the 
feather beds ripped open and live coals from the grate put into 
them, and the kitchen grate, with its burning fuel, lifted on to the 
dresser and surrounded by a pile of wood. For a brief period the 
work of destruction was arrested by the arrival of some magis- 
trates, with a small party of citizens, and the appearance on the 
scene of Colonel Brereton with the Dragoons. The fire was then 
stamped out, the mob easily scattered, and a few of them arrested, 
and, for the lack of a more secure prison, tied to large casks in 
the palace cellar. Had the troops only remained, in all proba- 
bility the palace would have been saved by the civil force. Whilst, 
however, the citizens were doing good work within the palace, they 
heard a loud cheering from the mob, and learnt, to their dismay, 
that the troops had been suddenly drawn off, as had been the case 
at the New Gaol. It wasin vain that the citizen party charged the 
mob, suffering severely in the struggle. Eventually they were 
driven back into the palace, and were glad to escape with their 
lives from the ever-increasing masses of the rioters. 

The vigorous resistance offered by this small party of citizens, 
however, somewhat daunted the mob. They hesitated to renew 
the attack. Then it was that an active leader, who afterwards 
suffered death for his share in the riots, took a party into 
a neighbouring public-house for food and drink, and then led them 
back to the palace refreshed, and, it is believed, encouraged by 
gifts of money. The palace was again entered; the few servants 
that still remained in it, driven out; the fires rekindled, and the 
whole edifice given to the flames. Whilst the palace was burning, a 
section of the mob made its way into the adjoining chapter-house, 
destroyed a number of valuable books and manuscripts, and would 
have set it on fire, had not its thick Saxon walls and its stone floor 
defied all the efforts of the incendiary. 


The Destruction of Queen’s Square. 


Whilst the greater portion of the rioters were engaged in the 
rifling and burning of the Episcopal Palace, the section of them 
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which had remained in front of the Mansion House, for the pro- 
tection of which only six dragoons were left, contented itself with 
getting wine from the cellars, to which the dragoons did not offer 
any opposition. Gradually, however, the palace incendiaries 
returned to the army of observation in Queen’s Square, and at- 
tempted to set fire to the mansion from its back premises. In this 
attempt they failed; when a ruffian in the mob at the front of 
the house, getting a light from a neighbouring gas-lamp (after a 
parley with the guard, at the close of which he said, ‘‘ Well, you 
will not fire!”’), entered the cellar under the kitchen, the imme- 
diate rise of smoke from which proved that he had effected his 
object. The house was soon on fire in every floor; still the mob, 
mad with drink, rushed in, destroyed or carried off the furniture, 
and with difficulty escaped with their lives when the front wall 
of the building fell with a crash. 

Whilst the conflagration was raging, and the pitiless destruction 
at its height, Colonel Brereton arrived in the square with a 
detachment of Dragoons. Again the old tactics were carried out. 
The Dragoons, leisurely walked their horses about the square, 
and after remaining for about a quarter of an hour, as spec- 
tators rather than as repressors of the outrages, were marched 
off by their commander’s orders. From that moment not a soldier 
was to be seen. It was now 10 o’clock at night. ‘‘ At this awful 
period,” said Sir Charles D. Albiac, at the court-martial, ‘“‘ Colonel 
Brereton, at a time when the city seemed doomed to destruction, 
thought fit to retire to his quarters and go to bed.” It was useless 
to attempt to save the building, and the valuable portraits of old 
Bristol worthies which were in it would have been destroyed, save 
for the presence of mind of one individual, who had them cut out 
of their frames, rolled up, and, with other valuables, carried to a 
place of safety. 

Hitherto public buildings alone had been the object of attack 
and destruction, whilst thousands of persons, by their dress to 
be considered as respectable, looked on apparently but little dis- 
pleased with the destruction of the Corporate property. But the 
rioters were still unsatisfied. Convinced that the troops would not 
be allowed to act against them, they commenced to assail private 
property, attacking the houses adjoining the Mansion House, 
breaking through the party walls, so as more readily to speed the 
flames; increasing the fire with turpentine and other combustibles; 
throwing the furniture into the square, and driving the terrified 
inhabitants from their burning dwellings. 

By midnight the flames of the burning houses were so rapidly 
approaching the Custom House that the officers, some fifty in 
number, were busy removing the books and papers, when 
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the rioters arrived and ordered them to ‘clear out.” In vain 
one of the officers appealed to them that “this was the King’s 
House—the good King.” With curses on the King, and an 
order from the leader to attack, the mob rushed in, and every room 
was soon filled with roaring rioters, all clearly acting under orders. 
Whilst one set broke open the desks, another smeared the window- 
frames and large doors with the inflammable paste brought by 
them in kettles, and others nailed up linen previously smeared with 
the same composition. In five minutes the Long Room was in 
flames, and at the same time the lower offices were set on fire. 
Resistance was useless; the house was untenable. The officers 
escaped with difficulty ; not so some fifty of the rioters, who were 
crowding the rooms or swarming on the roof. A large party was 
burnt to death as they sat at supper in the housekeeper’s room ; 
and of three who had dropped from the burning roof, one fell into 
the molten lead that poured from it, and met an agonizing death. 
Another was so fearfully bruised by his fall on the stones that he 
died, exclaiming, with almost his last breath, “‘Oh, that I had 
taken my wife’s advice, and not come to Bristol; but I was sent 
for.” 

These dreadful incidents had no effect in checking the violence 
of the rioters. The whole of the houses on the northern side of 
the square had now been reduced to a mass of burning ruins, 
and the incendiaries turned to the western side. There the Excise 
office, the Customs bonding warehouse, and the whole of the 
houses, with the exception of two, were sacked and burnt. The 
scene is said to have now become a demon revel. Round the 
statue in the square, tables were spread, at which the rioters 
feasted in turn on the food and ardent spirits stolen from the 
burning houses, yelling with horrid blasphemies and loathsome 
ribaldry as another and another house was seen to burst into flame. 
The rioters and released gaol-birds, maddening each other with 
drink, held unresisted possession of the square. To deal with such 
an infuriated mass, the civil power, unaided by the military, would 
have been powerless; and the military were either in their 
quarters or miles away from the city, and their commanding officer 
in his bed. 

The Suppression of the Riots. 

From before daybreak on the Monday morning bands of country 
people had been pouring into the city on every road—men of the 
worst class, and many of them armed with heavy bludgeons. 
Within it parties of from ten to twenty had, during the night, been 
going about demanding money, breaking the windows, and plunder- 
ing the houses when their demands were refused. At three in the 
morning the Mayor, who had taken refuge in a friend’s house, sent 
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a peremptory order to Colonel Brereton to take the most decisive 
measures to save the remainder of the city. Captain Warrington, 
to whom the order was delivered at the quarters of the Dragoons 
near College Green, in the absence of his superior officer, hesitated 
to open the letter, and when at last he was persuaded to do so, and 
to read the orders, declared that ‘‘ he could do nothing without a 
magistrate, and would require one to go every step of the way with 
him.” Nothing was done. Another hour passed, and then Alder- 
man Camplin and some gentlemen came again to Captain War- 
rington, told him the state of affairs in Queen’s Square, and 
demanded the immediate aid of the military. The answer was, 
that the troopers and their horses were too jaded to act with effi- 
ciency—they had been in their quarters since 10 o’clock on the 
Sunday night. Again said the Captain he could not act without a 
magistrate—there was one ready to ride with him. ‘‘ Troops,” he 
then said, “should not fire; he had received a letter from the 
Mayor for Colonel Brereton, and could not find him.” The Alder- 
man volunteered to go in search of the missing Colonel if the few 
dragoons (twenty-five in number), whom the Captain declared were 
all that he could spare, would go with him. ‘He could not turn 
out the men,” said the Captain, “without the Colonel’s orders.” 
At length, on the urgent entreaties of the magistrate, Captain War- 
rington went with him to the Military Office in search of the 
missing Colonel. Jt was shut up. Recollecting that the Lieutenant 
of the recruiting staff lived hard by, in Unity Street, they went 
there, and found the Colonel in bed. When roused, he seemed 
hardly to believe that the riots were still going on, and at first 
peremptorily refused to call out ‘the jaded troops,” as he called 
them. At last he gave the orders, but, thanks to all these delays, 
it was not until 5 o’clock that the troops were formed on College 
Green, marched into Queen’s Square, and formed up in front of 
the house of a Mr. Clayton, which the mob were busily sacking. 

The reception which the troops met with from the rioters was 
such as might have been expected from their knowledge of their 
previous inaction. A portion of the mob, indeed, withdrew; but 
the remainder crowded round the soldiers, held up to them bottles 
of liquor, and cheered them as friends. Still Colonel Brereton was 
unwilling to use force. In his opinion, nothing could be done with 
so small a body of troops. He refused to even attempt to drive 
back the crowd, and clear away the mob, now much reduced in 
numbers, in the front of Mr. Clayton’s house. 

Six o’clock had struck, and as yet the Colonel had done nothing 
but show the mob the troops. Happily for the city, at this moment 
Major Mackworth, an aide-de-camp of the commander-in-chief, 
interfered, and by his unhesitating remonstrance overcame the 
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Colonel’s hesitation so far as to get him to give orders for the 
Dragoons to drive the rioters from the wine-cellars. Convinced 
that further troops were required, Major Mackworth rode off to 
Keynsham, whither the Hussars had been sent, and ordered them 
to mount and follow him to the city. Irritated at the stigma that 
had been thrown upon them, the men mounted with more than 
usual alacrity, and followed the Major. On their road they were 
joined by the Bedminster troop of Yeomanry, and, after a short 
halt at the stables, came on the ground. Here they were soon 
afterwards joined by a Yeomanry troop from Gloucester, under 
Major Beckwith, to whom one of the expresses for assistance had 
been sent by the Mayor. 

Major Beckwith entertained a very different opinion of the 
character of the mob to Colonel Brereton. As soon as he had 
obtained a written order from the Mayor to use force he ordered 
out his men, rode to the palace, where he learnt that the rioters 
were again at work, and easily dispersed them. Hence he was 
called to Queen’s Square, where the mob were renewing their 
violence. Spreading his troops across the square, he charged and 
easily scattered the rioters, some dozen of whom were cut down. 
It is needless to follow the charges of the troops in other parts of 
the city. So quickly and effectually was their work done, that in 
less than an hour the reign of the mob was at an end. The more 
respectable citizens, who had previously held back, now readily 
came forward to serve as constables; a civil force of nearly five 
thousand men was soon formed and the troops withdrawn to their 
quarters. 

Now, when the work had been done—done thoroughly by a com- 
paratively small foree—by the order of Government, troops poured 
into the city from various quarters. The activity of the Govern- 
ment was almost amusing. A battery of artillery was ordered 
from Woolwich. Orders were sent to march troops on Bristol 
from every available depot, and some frigates were despatched to 
the Bristol Channel. The widespread destruction had been effected, 
and it only remained for the rioters to pay for it with their lives or 
their liberty, and for the citizens by their purses to the amount 
of more than sixty-five thousand pounds.* 

* The settlement of the damages was eventually provided by the Bristol Damages 
Compensation Act, 2 Will. IV., cap. 88, enabling Commissioners to settle the claims and 
borrow the necessary amount from Government, to be redeemed by the poor rates by 


yearly payments. The total amount assessed was £64,604, of which the costs on both 
sides amounted to £7,423, and the cost of the Act £1,358. 


G. Latuom Browne. 
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‘“ PERSONAL SACRIFICES,” AND THE 
CONSERVATIVE CAUSE. 


Ir has for some time past been one of the commonplaces of 
Conservative oratory to enjoin organization; and certainly the 
Conservative Party seems at length to be practically obeying an 
injunction which is often rather better understood by the enjoined 
than by the enjoiners. 

Nor has another favourite precept of the average Tory speaker, 
to “‘ Register!” been neglected ; and, by dint of invariably hearing 
it uttered three times, in the form of a popular aphorism, we have 
to a certain modified extent learnt to believe that there is some- 
thing in it, and have applied it to one of the least interesting yet 
most important tasks which the real workers of the party have to 
discharge. 

But there are other familiar pieces of counsel, which, uttered, 
as they generally are, with more glibness than sincerity, are apt 
to be carelessly heard, and, we fear, dangerously disregarded. We 
are told that we must “sink minor differences’; that we must 
‘all unite for one common purpose”; and that we must “be 
prepared to make personal sacrifices.” With the two first of these 
three maxims, we will not at present attempt to deal; it is to the 
third and last that we would now seek to draw the earnest atten- 
tion of every true friend of the Conservative cause. 

What is the meaning of “personal sacrifices”? We will 
answer that question in the form of an illustration, which we 
will suppose to be wholly imaginary. 

A large landed proprietor, ready to devote a great portion of 
his time, his energy, and his abilities to the advancement of the 
cause, is heard to bemoan the increasing Radicalism of the villagers 
over whom he has been accustomed to exercise considerable 
political sway. He attributes the misfortune of which he complains 
to the spirit of the times; to the spread of pernicious literature ; 
to the growth of socialistic doctrines; to the machinations of 
various leagues and unions ; and, in short, to every plausible 
cause for which he himself cannot be held responsible. But let us 
see whether we cannot suggest for this “increase of Radicalism ” 
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which he deplores, an explanation in which he is very closely 
personally concerned. In the first place let us ask him: 

** Who is your chief supporter, down here ?” 

Squire.—* Well ; John A , I suppose, is about as good a 
supporter as any I have.” 

Ourselves.—‘ He is a tenant of yours, is he not ?” 

Squire.—‘*‘ Yes; he is my largest tenant.” 

Ourselves.—‘‘ The Rector’s a good supporter, of course ?”’ 

Squire (smiling).—‘‘ He may be, for all I know to the contrary. 
But I get precious little assistance from him.” 

Ourselves.—“‘ Indeed! Pray how do you account for that? I 
suppose you meet him constantly—almost every day, in fact.” 

Squire.— I see him every Sunday, when I go to church; and 
he condescends to dine with me about once a year. That’s almost 
the full extent of our intercourse, I’m afraid.” 

Ourselves.— The tradespeople, they are our way of thinking, as 
a general rule, I suppose.” 

Squire.—‘‘ Not they! Hardly one of them.” 

Ourselves.—*‘ The grocer, now; the man who keeps the village 
shop ?” 

Squire (groaning).—‘‘ Ah! one of the bitterest enemies we have. 
He’s a Dissenter, for one thing; and you know what that usually 
means.” 

Ourselves.—* What is the butcher, then ? ” 

Squire.— Well, I should be inclined to say he was all right—he 
buys my sheep—but I wouldn’t place too much reliance on him.” 

Ourselves.—*‘ The carpenter ?” 

Squire —“‘ Doubtful. His father used to be a capital man ; but 
the son’s rather given to Radical notions. However, he does a 
good deal for me in the course of the year, so that perhaps we may 
be able to work him. I wouldn’t hurt him, however.” 

Ourselves.—“ What is the miller ? ” 

Squire—“ Oh! a rank Radical, a Republican! working against 
us as hard as he can, in every possible way.” 

Ourselves.—‘*‘ The publicans—I see there are four or five in the 
village—they are pretty right, I suppose; are they not ?” 

Squire-—“ Not a bit of it! One of them is; a tenant of mine at 
the top of the hill, there; he was formerly my butler. The rest 
are against us, I fear.” 

Ourselves.—‘‘ And what’s the assistant overseer, the tax-collector, 
or whatever he is, who was here this morning? Is he against us, 
too?” 

Squire.—‘‘ No; thank goodness! In fact, I find him a first- 
rate man, in every respect. I only wish there were more like. 
him.” 
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Ourselves.—‘‘ Well, then, taking them altogether, where does the 
Radicalism you speak of prevail chiefly ? ” 

Squire —‘‘ Why, to begin with, nearly half the farmers in the 
district belong to the Farmers’ Alliance ; and, strange to say, 
the labourers follow them like so many sheep, at an election.” 

Ourselves.—‘‘ But do your own tenants belong to the Alliance ?” 

Squire.—‘ Yes; a great many of them.” 

Ourselves.—‘‘I should have thought your personal influence 
would have——” 

Squire (laughing).—‘‘ Oh, yes! I might use my personal influence, 
most certainly; only, unfortunately, if I did, I should soon have 
no tenants at all.” 

We will now turn our dejected steps from the Manor House, and 
proceed to take further evidence from a few other electors in the 
district, commencing with the Rector already referred to. 

Ourselves.—‘‘ How do you do, Mr.——? I’ve just been admir- 
ing the beauties of your church. It is wonderfully picturesque, to 
be sure. But what a pity that fine old arch seems to be tumbling 
to pieces.” 

Rector.—It is a very great pity. You see, we managed to 
restore the greater part of the church a few years ago. But 
times have been so bad for the farmers and the clergy, of late, 
that I really don’t know when we shall be able to finish the work.” 

Ourselves.—-‘‘ 1 suppose Mr. takes a great interest in it ; 
does he not ?” 

Rector.— “‘ The Squire? Well, he takes an interest in the matter 
to this extent. He’s quite willing to assume the credit of anything 
we may be able to accomplish, providing that he’s not called upon 
to put his hand in his pocket. I know you expect me to speak 
frankly. He has offered to give us a hundred pounds, it is true; 
but only on condition that I make certain concessions to him with 
regard to the seats in the church, and his right of burial in one 
of the vaults ; both of them privileges which his father solemnly 
renounced for the benefit of the parish, and which, therefore, I 
think it my duty not to abandon.” 

Ourselves.—‘‘ | am surprised to hear that; I should have 
thought the Squire would have always been ready to meet you 
half way.” 

Rector.—‘‘ My dear sir, for the last twenty years I have been 
constantly going three quarters of the way to meet him, but it is 
always the same. He must have the lion’s share of everything ; 
and if I want money, | must trust, not to him, but to the good 
feelings of my other parishioners, who, I’m bound to say, have 
treated me very handsomely.” 

Ourselves.—‘‘I should like to make acquaintance with some 
VOL. 1V. 5 
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of them. There are two, I see, coming into the churchyard 
now.” 
Rector.—*‘ Oh, yes! and both of them rather singular characters, 
too. One is the grocer, and the other a miller who holds one of 
the Squire's farms. Good-day to you, Mr. ——; good-day, Mr. 
——; this gentleman has just been admiring our church.” 

Grocer.—“ Your church you mean, Sir; I’ve nothing to say to 
any churches now.” 

Rector.—‘‘ Why do you say that, pray ?” 

Grocer.—Oh ! you know well enough, Sir; I’ve never forgotten 
the Squire’s refusing to let our Good Templars have their tea- 
drinking in that field yonder. That’s what sent me off to chapel, 
and I’ve been there regular ever since; though I will say I miss a 
good sermon from you, now and again.” 

Miller.—* Ah, well! I’d let the Squire stop all the tea-drinking 
he liked, so long as he’d behave like an honest man to his tenants.” 

Rector.—‘*‘ Oh, come, Mr. , you ’ve experienced a great deal 
of kindness from the Squire’s family, to my own knowledge.” 

Miller.—‘“‘ Yes, so I have, from his family, but never from him. 
Look here, Sir, I’d have gone through fire and water for that 
man’s father. It went rather against my grain to give him my 
vote, a time or two, but he always had it; and why? Why, 
because he always acted handsomely to me and mine. And I say 


it shows the hollowness and the wickedness of our land system, 
when such a fine open-handed old gentlemen as he was, has to 
give over his property to a proud, cold-hearted, griping, calcula- 


ting 

Rector.—‘‘ Now, there’s no occasion to use strong language.” 

Miller.—‘‘Isn’t there? Well, then, I ask your pardon, and I 
ean’t say more. Good morning.” 

Rector.—‘‘I’m sorry our friend forgot himself, but he comes of 
a very independent stock, most of them yeomen of the old school. 
As to the grievance the other mentioned about the Good Templars, 
I take it he really feels most strongly on the subject of the Co- 
operative Stores. The Squire has been rather an ostentatious 
supporter of the stores, ever since they were first started. But 
here comes another of my parishioners, the landlord of ‘ The 
Grapes ”’ and formerly butler to ——. Good-day, Mr. ——; how 
have you been doing lately ?” 

Landlord.—‘‘ Morning, Sir. Well, nothing very gay.” 

Rector.—‘ Plenty of business, I suppose, with the harvest in full 
swing.” 

Landlord.—‘ Yes, Sir, yes; 1 don’t grumble about that; but 
that’s only for a few weeks, you see. It’s been a terrible dull year 
altogether, and no mistake.” 
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Rector.—‘‘ And what do you attribute that to? Are we teeto- 
‘tallers growing too strong for you, do you think ?” 

Landlord.—‘‘ No, Sir; no, there’s room enough for us all to 
earn a living, teetotallers included ; only what we want is to have 
money circulated in the place; and that’s what we haven’t had 
for a good number of years. Of course it’s not for me to say who’s 
to blame ; only there it is, you see. Good-day to you, gentlemen.” 

Ourselwes.— Well, now, if you don’t mind, I should like to look 
into one or two of the cottages. I needn’t conceal from you that 
I have an object in picking up a little information of all sorts, in 
this way.” 

Rector.—“ Quite so ; a political object, unless I’m mistaken.” 

Ourselves —“ Exactly. We have been told to “ organize” for 
the coming battle, and I’m trying to find out in a practical way 
what it is that really needs organization in these parts.” 

Rector.—‘ I’m sure I wish you every success. We must drive 
Gladstone out next time at all hazards, or else resign ourselves to 
a Republic ”’ 

Ourselves.—“ Hear, hear! But I understood you didn’t take 
much part in politics yourself.” 

Rector.—‘‘ Well ; I don’t think a clergyman ought to be a promi- 
nent politician, without the strongest possible reason. But, Glad- 
stone having deliberately challenged us with his Affirmation Bill, 
I don’t see that we have any choice but to show our colours. ‘ He 
that is not with me, is against me,’ the Bible says. So I do what I 
can, in my own way, though it’s very up-hill work in such a parish. 
What can I say? There’s Lord , a whig Peer, close by. He 
takes every possible pains to make himself popular. He spends 
a full third of his rents in improvements. He returned his tenants 
20 per cent. at his last audit; and his cottages are the best in 
England! While here but you know what our friend’s 
tenants are like. Nearly all of them steeped in debt. Two or three 
lucky gamblers, and the rest miserable serfs who know no more of 
agriculture than they do of Algebra! Why, he has over 1,000 
acres on his hands at this moment! ‘The land that he does let is 
either cultivated to a ruinous extent, to yield the rack-rent with 
some profit besides, or else it’s in the hands of some speculative 
labourer, who at the end of the year will be too glad to shelter 
himself from his other creditors by selling himself bodily to his 
landlord ; and then, perhaps, he may crawl off to America, or 
elsewhere, to end his days, with his heart full of cursing and 

bitterness.” 

Ourselves.—“ Surely you’ve drawn rather a strong picture ?” 

Rector.—‘‘ But not an exaggerated one. However, here comes 
John A , the Squire’s principal tenant. Question him a little.” 
5 * 
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Ourselves.—* Why, what a glorious looking old fellow! He’s 
just like the old pictures of John Bull.” 

Rector.—‘ Well, Mr. A——, this is a beautiful day, is it not? 
[ was just telling this gentlemen that you were the Squire’s best 
tenant.” 

Farmer.—‘‘ Yes, Sir, yes; I suppose I am. And perhaps that 
isn’t saying a great deal.” 

Rector.—‘‘ Well, but there are not many men in the county 
who ‘ve had a better harvest than you, I take it.” 

Farmer (laughing).—‘‘ What, this year! oh dear! Ah, but I’ve 
had some wonderful bad ’uns, I reckon, and more often than not.” 

Ourselves.— But I hope agriculture ’s taken a more favourable 
turn at last.” 

Farmer.— Well, Sir, and I hope so too; it’s time it did, and no 
mistake.” 

Ourselves.—‘ This change in the weather ’s done wonders; and 
if we can only get a change in the Government——” 

Farmer (laughing).—*‘ Ah! that’ll be worth all the other changes 
put together! What I say’s this. If we have Chamberlain and 
his lot in much longer, we shan’t have any meat for the butchers ; 
and how ’ll it be then ?” 

Ourselwes.—Is the foot and mouth disease spreading in this part, 
then ?” 

Farmer.—* Spreading! That it is. But where does it come 
from ? That’s what I want to know. And why can’t they stop it, 
same as our lot stopped the rinderpest and the pleuro-pneumonia ? 
Why, because it don’t suit Chamberlain’s book. ’Tisn’t ‘ Free 
Trade.’ That’s how they look at it, I reckon.” 

Ourselves.—* No. But with a few more fair seasons, and proper 
measures taken to stop the foot and mouth, we might do well enough 
yet.” 

Farmer.—* I shouldn’t have to go to Ameriky, for one.” 

Rector.—‘* Come, Mr. A——, you’ve made your fortune two or 
three times over, if what I hear’s true.” 

Farmer (laughing).—‘‘ Have I, Sir? Well, you know best.” 

Ourselves.—* What do you think of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act? How will that affect you, do you find?” 

Farmer.—‘‘ What, the hares and rabbits? Oh dear! (laughing) 
oh! What, you mean this ‘Compensation for Improvements’ as 
they call it? Why, yes, I don’t see any harm in that. I suppose 
those who can’t make their own agreements want somebody to 
make them for ’em! However, I don't want any of these reforms ; 
only a reform in my rent; and I don’t ask for that, because I 
know I shan’t get it! Perhaps I shall have to leave my old home 
one of these days: what do you say, Mr. ? Well, well, we 
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must give and take. If we can’t make it out one way, we must 
try another. That’s my motto. Good day to you, gentlemen.” 

Rector.—‘‘ Good-day, Mr. A , and I’m very pleased to see 
you looking so well and hearty.” 

Farmer.—*‘ Same to you, Sir. It’s my belief we old ’uns are the 
toughest, all said and done.” 

Rector.— That’s a fine specimen of a British farmer, is it not ? 
‘One in a hundred, though, I’m much afraid. But here are some 
of the cottages. Shall we go in?” 

Ourselves.—‘“ Certainly. Dear me ! it seems a tumble-down sort 
of a place, too.” 

Rector.—‘‘ One of the best on the estate, notwithstanding. Good- 
morning, Master 

Cottager.—‘‘ Morning, Sir.” 

Rector.—‘* You’re just going to your dinner, I see. Don’t let 
us disturb you.” 

Cottager.—‘*‘ Oh, you won't disturb us, Sir. Me and my missus 
are only just going to eat a ’tatur between us; that’s all.” 

Rector.—*‘ Well, there are many worse things than a good potato. 
But you ‘re earning a pound a week, or more now, are you not ?” 

Cottager.—‘*‘ No, Sir; nothing like it. I have to work for the 
bailiff up at the Mansion Farm, worse luck to it; and he only 
allows us half-a-crown a day, if he keeps us on through the winter. 
And this little cot of ours they’ve raised to three-and-sixpence. 
I’m sure we shouldn’t stay in it long, only there aren’t no others 
to be got.” 

Rector.—‘‘ Well, these are bad times for everyone, I’m afraid ; 
By-the-way, if you ‘ll send your little boy up to the Rectory, I dare- 
say I can find him a job.” 

Cottager.—‘‘ Thank ye, Sir; but 1 dursen’t, unless you can get 
him excused from school. He’s just beginning his Music.” 

Rector.—*‘ To be sure ; I had forgotten that.” 

Cottager.—‘‘ There’s a young lad next door who'll be glad 
enough tocome. They ’ve excused him school, on account of his 
father’s dying the other day.” 

Rector.—‘* Ah, poor little fellow! 1am just going in to see 
his mother, a moment or two, about the funeral.” 

Cottager.—‘‘ She ’s had the Squire to see her, already. I doubt 
if she ’ll be best pleased to see anyone else, yet a while.” 

Rector.—“ Very true. I suppose he went to condole with her.” 

Cottager.—‘‘ No, Sir; he went to tell her he should want her 
cottage a fortnight from to-day. ‘There’s no hurry, you under- 
stand, for a fortnight.’ That’s what he said to her.” 

Rector. —“ Ah well, I must see what I can do for her, that’s 
all.” 
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* * * * 


We have thus pictured in imagination a state of affairs which we. 
trust really exists nowhere. But we are approaching a conflict which 
will be fatal to those who cherish delusions. The Radical party 
at large, in relying on the efficacy of a disingenuous agitation, 
cherish one delusion; the Tory party at large, in relying on the 
justice of their attitude of defence, may perhaps cherish another. 
The real struggle will be decided by those who care little for 
agitations or attitudes either, but who pin their faith to individual 
probity and personal merit. 

With them, an untarnished reputation and a general character 
for fair dealing and unpretentious liberality will weigh far more 
than any votes or speeches upon Imperial questions. Vigorous. 
policy and vigorous eloquence have each had their day. The first 
was applauded too late, the second too soon; and both must now 
stand aside for a more primitive contest between Right and Wrong 
—the right and wrong of individuals, and not of parties. 

Let those who do their duty to God and to their neighbour take. 
courage; for they have nothing to fear, either from their opponents 
or from anyone else, and least of all from the poor agricultural 
labourer, who, in the midst of constant toil and trouble, can per- 
fectly distinguish between black and white. 

But let him who only talks of “ personal sacrifices’ when he is. 
on the platform, think also of that subject when he is at home in 
his native village, and he may do the country a service which 
will eventually benefit him. ‘“ Divide with reason,” says Bacon,. 
“* between self-love and society; and be so true to thyself, as thou be- 
not false to others, especially to thy king and country.” 


A. M. Brooxkrrecp. 
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PROTECTION FROM THE WORKMAN’S POINT 
OF VIEW. 


IN an annual report which the United States’ Consul-General in 
London sent to the Secretary of State at Washington, in November 
1882, he made use of the following words :— 

Every Government administered so as to conserve the real well-being and permanent 
prosperity of its people as a whole, must specially foster and sustain, amongst its 
varied industries, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial, those which are a 
prime necessity to the greatest number, whenever it has become evident that private 
enterprize and capital are alore unable to establish and maintain them. The fostering 
and sustaining must be done by means of protection against foreign competition on the 
one hand, or by means of direct support on the other. 

This dictum, coming from an eminent American gentleman of 
the highest culture—from one who has every opportunity of find- 
ing out all the disadvantages of ad valorem and specific duties in a 
most complex tariff—whose daily occupation it is to certify the 
invoices of shipments made from this country to his own, and 
whose constant study it must be, to stop up the many loop-holes 
for fraud, is worth the most attentive consideration of Englishmen. 
All who are acquainted with the United States’ Consul-General 
know that he has a mind free from prejudice ; that he has been 
willing to study most carefully our system of free imports; that 
he has sat under Mr. Giffen at the Statistical Society; that the 
controversial economic literature of the day has been thoroughly 
studied by him, and that he is of all men in the world the one who 
would be most likely to have detected the evils of a protective 
system: and yet he, with all his knowledge of our manners and 
customs, has re-asserted the old heresies. In fact, we have been 
unable to convert the very man who ought to have been our aptest 
pupil. 

The controversy between Free Trade and Protection has not 
expired. There is, in fact, at the present time in this country 
more doubt as to the success of our trade policy than there has 
been for thirty years. There is a great dislike among many to use 
the word Protection. It represents a system which has been so 
much denounced by leading English politicians, that when a 
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member of Parliament now rises from his seat to complain of some 
unfair condition of English trade, he usually commences with an 
apology, and ends with an assurance to the House that he con- 
templates no protective remedy. Members are afraid of the scorn 
of those who hold the reins of power, and thus far guide our policy 
on the lines laid down by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. 

This is a time, however, when the trade of England demands a 
fresh investigation. In the decade 1845-55, when most of our 
free import legislation was passed, we were in a position very 
different to the present. We were then the first Power in the 
world, so far as our manufacturing skill was concerned. We were 
in the midst of building our largest railways. We not only under- 
took the building of our own, but we also constructed those of 
many other countries. The stimulus to the trade of the world 
was undoubtedly given by steam. Just as steam cheapened pre- 
duction, so did it also multiply production ; and this country being 
far in advance of the rest of the world, could serd its manu- 
factures to all other countries, and sell at prices that were never 
dreamt of, in the days of hand labour. In the midst of this, 
came the Crimean war, and, consequently, a great advance in the 
price of wheat. Russia, which previously was our great source of 
supply, was shut to us. The United States and our Colonies had 
not been developed by the railway system, and our own wants, 
therefore, indirectly produced an enormous foreign demand for our 
manufactures. Thus was the stimulus given to the construction of 
American and Colonial railways ; and while the capital was wanted 
to develop the fresh settled land, the work was to a large extent 
entrusted to our own contractors and manufacturers. 

Here lay the great secret of English prosperity, and for a certain 
period it advanced by greater strides than that of France, Ger- 
many, and the United States. This was in consequence—firstly, 
of the initial conditions ; and secondly, of the absence of disturb- 
ing causes, such as warlike operations and consequent conscriptions 
within our own country. Our political economists of the present 
day attribute all the development of wealth to one cause, which 
they call Free Trade. We have certainly had free imports, but we 
have never had Free Trade. Free Trade means free exchange, 
and except with India, where we have forced it at the point of the 
sword, we have never enjoyed it. The growth of wealth undoubtedly 
followed the advent of Cobdenism for a long period, but it was a 
post hoc, and not a propter hoc, prosperity. The real cause was 
steam, and added to that, the intelligence and pluck of our manu- 
facturers. ‘J'hat intelligence and pluck happily remains with us 
still. 

Having thus shortly stated my view of the historical facts, let us 
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next examine what the so-called Free Trade system of this country 
really means. It means simply this—that we are forced to raise 
the whole of our taxation of, say, £140,000,000 sterling per annum 
(local and Imperial) in our own country, while all other nations 
raise theirs partly on themselves and partly on those nations who 
find it necessary to sell the surplus labour of their inhabitants. 
Thus in this country the investment in productive enterprizes of 
various kinds has been so great during the period when foreign 
nations were compelled to purchase from us, that now, when the 
tide has turned and they enter into competition with us, we are 
compelled to sell to them at their own price; so that we now pay 
a considerable portion, and sometimes the whole, of the duties 
which they have from year to year increased upon our manufac- 
tures. What is the result? Firstly, we undoubtedly pay our own 
taxes, and beyond this our industrial population has, in effect, to 
pay a large part of their taxes also. For instance, supposing we 
export £200,000,000 worth of goods of all sorts, and the average 
duty on such goods in foreign countries amounts to 30 per cent., 
there is a charge of £60,000,000, a large part of which is allowed 
by ourselves from the proper value of the article. What are the 
future prospects of improvement in this respect? None whatever. 

The only manufacturers in this country who have recently been 
full of export orders are those who export machinery and mill- 
work. We are therefore exporting, in ever-increasing quantities, 
the very sinews of our own industry, and enabling the countries 
we supply to be more and more independent of us; while every 
improvement in labour-saving apparatus is copied abroad as soon 
as discovered here. An analysis of our exports at the beginning 
and end of the decade through which we have just passed, will 
show the diminution in the margin for British manufacture, and 
the decline has been pretty regular for the whole period. 

I have picked out some of the chief manufactures which we 
export, and of which quantities, as well as prices, are entered in 
the Board of Trade returns, and I have purposely left out such 
exports as iron and steel rails, on which there was great inflation 
in the previous period, on account of our doing so much railway 
work in foreign countries. I have also kept to round numbers 
instead of the exact figures in the Blue Books. The first set of 
figures relates to our exports of yarns, the second to our exports of 
textile manufactures, and the third to our imports of the raw 
materials from which the exports were manufactured. I will call 
the columns A B and C. 

A is the actual value of the exports and imports of 1883. 

B is the value that would have been shown if the price had heen 
equal to that of 1873. 
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C is the difference between the two. 


A. B. C. 
If at prices of 
Exports of 1873 amounts Difference in 
1883. would price. 
have been 
Cotton yarn £16,000,000 £22,000,000 +£6,000,000 
Jute yarn 270,000 360,000 90,000 
Woollen yarn 3,230,000 5,240,000 2,000,000 


£19,500,000 £27,600,000 £8,100,000 loss. 


Cotton piece goods £56,000,000 £74,000,000 £18,000,000 
Jute ditto 2,500,000 3,800,000 1,300,000 
Woollen ditto 15,500,000 23,000,000 7,200,000 


£74,000,000 £100,800,000 £26,500,000 loss. 


Raw 


A. B. C. 
If at prices of 
Imports less 1873 amounts Difference 
re-exports would in price. 
for 1883. have been 
Cotton ‘ £39,000,000 £54,000,000 £15,000,000 
Jute ‘ 3,500,000 4,500,000 1,000,000 
Wool ; 9,000,000 10,000,000 1,000,000 


£51,500,000 £68,500,000 £17,000,000 gain. 


From these figures it is evident that there has been a gain in 
purchasing the raw materials retained for manufacturing purposes 
of £17,000,000. Presuming that 60 per cent. of this raw material 
was used for manufacturing our exports, and the other 40 per cent. 
for manufacturing what our own people use, it results that the 
raw material used in making the exports cost something over 
£10,000,000 less, while the declared value of our exports of the 
materials made therefrom showed a diminished value of over 
£34,000,000, or a net loss to manufacturer and artizan of 
£24,000,000 sterling between the prices of 1873 and those of 
1883. The former period was a wonderfully inflated one, for all 
manufactures which were used in the construction of railways and 
public works, but it was not more than ordinarily busy in textile 
industries. 

The difference cannot be attributed to any very appreciable extent 
to improvements in machinery, as will be seen from the following 
extract from a letter received from a large manufacturer :— 


The machinery is practically the same. If you had gone back twenty years, then 
there would have been a considerable difference. We seem to have got almost as 
far as it is possible. The improvements now are small ones, and such as can 
scarcely affect the cost either one way or another. 
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So much for our exports ; but how about our imports? What 
encouragement are we giving to the foreign manufacturer over our 
own? We are giving to every foreign manufacturer one open 
market which our own exporters are without, and that market is 
one of the largest in the world. It is our own. 

The French and German manufacturers find themselves over- 
stocked at some particular moment with goods of a special sort. 
Two courses are open to them under the circumstances ; either to. 
lower the price materially to their own home buyers, or to send 
their surplus here and draw on Englishmen for a cash advance. 
This latter course is pursued in the majority of cases; and the 
Board of Trade economists rejoice at it, and tell us that it cheapens 
similar productions in this country, and that, the consumer being 
the all-important person, we ought not to complain. A very cursory 
examination of our imports of manufactured goods will supply the 
answer to this fallacy. Ifthe price of goods which the poor con- 
sumed were lowered there might be some compensating advantage, 
but these manufactured goods which come to us from the older 
countries of the world are nearly all such as the rich alone require. 
Silks, fancy hosiery, lace, high-heeled boots, articles de Paris, 
French clocks, kid gloves, artificial flowers, &c. &c. are not of any 
importance to the wage-earners. 

The free import of nearly all these things contributes to the 
enjoyment of the rich; to a less extent to the enjoyment of the 
middle-classes, and not at all to that of the poor. 

The rich and their servants may amount to as many as three. 
millions, the various grades of the middle classes may be as many 
as seven millions, and the wage-earners number twenty-five 
millions ; and as we are asked to affirm that the political power of 
all shall be equal, we must also admit that the rich should have no. 
advantage in purchasing which militates against the poor. 

What the poor want is a large import of raw material and a 
small import of manufactures. The results of the French Treaty 
of Commerce are always treated by the economists of this country 
as successful; but, regarded from a workman’s point of view, they 
were the reverse. The treaty was made in 1860 for twenty years. 
It allowed France to impose duties on our manufactures, and 
forbade us to charge any on hers (always excepting wines and 
spirits). Let us examine the statistics for 1860, and compare them 
with those of 1880, and see how they told upon English manu- 
facturing industry. 

In 1860 we imported for home consumption about £9,000,000 
worth of raw wool, and £2,000,000 worth of manufactured woollen 
goods ; in 1880 we imported for home consumption £12,000,000. 
worth of raw wool, and £9,500,000 of manufactured woollen goods.. 
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Thus, while the raw material only advanced by about £3,000,000, 
the manufactured article advanced by £7,500,000 sterling. I 
maintain that, if we had had a small duty on the manufactured 
article for the whole of that period, our imports of the raw 
material would have largely increased, and the imports of the 
manufactured article would have grown only to a correspond- 
ing extent—our manufacturers and workmen would have learnt 
superior trades instead of being forced into the lowest forms 
of manufacture, and foreign nations would have been more 
dependent upon us for their purchases than they now are. Next 
let us take silk, and subject that article to the same test that we 
have applied to wool. In 1860 we imported for home use 
£6,500,000 worth of raw silk, and £8,000,000 manufactured ; in 
1880 we imported for home use £3,500,000 worth of raw silk, 
and £13,000,000 of manufactured. Now, these figures are most 
extraordinary, and merit the closest attention of all working men. 
Silk is a luxury of the rich quite as much as tobacco is a luxury of 
the poor. The poor would gain very much through having this 
manufacture restored to this country. We used to be able to 
make silk as well as the French, and we soon could again. The 
trade is almost lost to us, and who among the population of these 
islands gains anything by its free import? Only the rich. The 
poor don’t dress in fine silks. There would be no fairer tax than 
one on such luxuries. The poor have to pay* an enormous tax on 
their tobacco, which is their luxury; while silk, the luxury of the 
rich, goes free. 

So much for the import of such goods as our officials choose to 
designate as purely manufactured goods. Let us consider some 
other imports. Corn and meat we must place in another category. 
Bread is an article which is consumed by the wage-earners far more 
largely than by the rich. Meat, also, has become a necessity to a 
large majority of the working classes. Those who advocate a duty 
on wheat for the sake of benefiting the agriculturist, must be aware 
that if the farmer be benefited the poor must be injured ; and if the 
poor be not injured, it would be from the fact that the foreign pro- 
ducer would pay the whole of the duty. In that case, the farmer 
would not be benefited. The real result would probably be that 
when the world produced more than we required, the foreigner 
would pay the greater part of the duty ; and when there was any 
-difficulty in supplying our needs, we should have to pay it. In a 
letter which Mr. Gladstone wrote to a working-man of my acquain- 
tance, he gave the opinion that it would be impossible to levy duties 
on manufactured goods, without also taxing corn. I disagree with 


* There can be but little doubt that import duties on articles which we do not 
ourselves produce are in great part paid by the consumer. 
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Mr. Gladstone on this point. It is quite true that we have no 
right to offer an advantage to one branch of our manufacturing 
industry, and to refuse assistance to that industry which, of all 
others, has, perhaps, suffered the most; but if we turn to the 
United States’ Consul-General’s despatch with which I opened this 
paper, we shall find the case is provided for. He says: ‘‘ The 
fostering or sustaining must be done by means of protection against 
foreign competition on the one hand, or by means of direct support 
on the other.” 

Agriculturists throughout the country would be much better 
satisfied with a relief from their most unjust burdens than with 
any taxon corn. Weare told, however, both by Mr. Gladstone 
and by Mr. Chamberlain, that any relief of agricultural burdens 
would be an ultimate gift to the landlord. In the days of protec- 
tion it might have been so, but it cannot be so with free imports. 

Land in England has now to compete acre for acre with land 
abroad. In England and Wales the burdens on land, other than 
rent, amount to more than 10 per cent. on the produce. In the 
United States these burdens only amount to 24 per cent. In 
our colonies they are still less. What, therefore, could be so fair 
as a reduction of, or a return of, taxation to the bond jide farmer ? 
Rents have declined from 20 to 50 per cent., and are likely to 
decline more ; and it is not right that rents should decline so much 
and all the other charges remain as they are. Land that is used 
for agricultural purposes is really the raw material from which 
food is manufactured. We free all foreign raw material from 
taxation, and yet we leavea most iniquitous impost on the material 
produced at home. What would Mr. Chamberlain say if it was 
proposed to put an import duty on raw wool? He would not tell 
us, in that case, that the owner of the raw wool would pay the 
whole tax. He would not even go so far as I do, by admitting that 
the said owner would pay a portion. He would say that the Eng- 
lish consumer would pay the whole. The argument applies equally 
with the raw material of food. The house in which the farmer 
lives should pay rates and taxes; his land should pay none. 
The earth is just as much the raw material of food as wool is 
the raw material of cloth. 

I only apply this argument to land used for productive purposes 
(agricultural or mineral) ; when used for enjoyment or ornamenta- 
tion the argument does not apply. Remove these unjust charges 
from the farmer, and he will at once employ more labour and 
produce more food; and I maintain that food produced at home is 
worth twice as much to the nation as imported food. In the one 
case the proceeds of the sale are all spent at home; in the other 
case very little more than one-half is spent in this country. 
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I will now instance some manufactured articles which the Board 
of Trade officials do not include at all under the designation of 
manufactures, and, as a type of the group, I will give that most 
simple of all manufactures, namely, flour. The Americans value 
their power to export flour to this country very highly. I copy 
an extract from a Western newspaper. I could give one hundred 
such, but one will suffice as a sample. The extract follows 
an interesting account of some enormous flour-mills which were 
being erected. It runs as follows :— 


We are glad to chronicle the announcement of such an enterprise, not only because 
we are proud of the growth and progress of the manufacturing industries of the great 
North-west, but for the still better reason that we believe that our entire surplus wheat 
crop ought to be exported in the shape of manufactured flour, instead of in its raw 
state, as the greater proportion of it now is. We hope the day is not far distant when 
not a bushel of wheat will be exported from this country. It is the life and the vitality 
of the soil that is exported with the wheat, but which is saved and returned to it in the 
refuse product of the mill, turned into food for stock. And this, to say nothing of the 
labour furnished to the army of workmen required to carry on the work growing out of 


the operations of the great mills required to turn the hundreds of millions of bushels 
of wheat into the manufactured flour. 


Now, this shows the policy of, not only America, but of all foreign 
nations : a policy which is almost forced upon them by our stupidity 
—the fact of our allowing the free importation of the results of 
foreign labour, while we indirectly tax our own manufactures to the 
extent of our own internal taxes. Let us see now what the result 
has been in regard to the import of flour from the United States, as 
compared with the raw material wheat. The trade and navigation 
returns for June 1884 give them as follows for the six months 
January to June :— 
1882. 1883. 1884. 

Wheat. £8,147,699  £8,295,102  £5,400,854 
Flour. . 2,504,885 4,769,682 3,478,193 


Thus, in 1882, 23 per cent. of our supply consisted of the manu- 
factured article ; in 1883, 36 per cent.; in 1884, nearly 40 per 
cent. 

The increasing import simply prevents the putting up of new mills 
in this country, and the employment of more workmen, and limits 
the amount of our real property assessment to the national income 
by discouraging the building of new mills. What do our neigh- 
bours the French do, to prevent this very simple trade being taken 
away from them? They charge a duty on the flour which amounts 
to 2s. per qr. of wheat, while their duty on wheat (the raw 
material) is only 1s. This difference is sufficient to limit the 
import to very small dimensions, and I never heard that bread 
was dearer in France in consequence, but the French miller is 
protected to the extent at least of his own internal taxes. 
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The reason why all this flour comes is, that the American millers 
never allow themselves to have a surplus, so as to over-stock the 
market at home. Whenever the home demand is slack, they send 
it here, and consequently they keep their home trade free from 
unnatural depression. It would be a great advantage to us as 
feeders of stock, and, therefore, manufacturers of meat in this 
country, to have the bran, pollard, &c., which comes on the wheat, 
brought here and sold in this country, so as to give us meat at a 
somewhat cheaper rate. We lose all this advantage, and gain 
nothing to compensate us for the loss. 

In the same category of manufactures coming from countries 
beyond our own Empire we may add sawn timber, refined sugar, 
dressed leather, and many other things which the Board of Trade 
considers unworthy of the name of manufactures. 

With respect to sugar, the case is exceedingly strong, owing to 
the bounty given abroad, which must in the end ruin our manu- 
facturers, and which will undoubtedly have to be met, both in the 
raw material and the manufactured article, with countervailing 
duties. 

The assurance on the part of the Board of Trade officials that 
the foreign bounty on sugar is wholly and entirely a gift to the 
English nation is all moonshine so far as the working classes are 
concerned. 

The Germans know what they are doing, and they are confident 
that they get a very good quid pro quo for all they pay. In fact, 
the transaction between them and ourselves amounts to this: they 
indirectly pay us about £600,000 per annum for the privilege 
of making our sugar for us, thereby depriving our farmers and 
agricultural labourers of the industry of beetroot culture ; and also 
our sugar-refiners and their workmen from a large part of the 
manufacturing trade. In exchange for this indirect payment to 
us, they shovel in about £6,000,000 of our money, which finds its 
distribution amongst the German people, and especially amongst 
the working classes. If their own taxes are raised by the £600,000, 
they have our £6,000,000 with which to pay the excess. 

Now what are the arguments used by our present economical 
writers against such a policy as I have sketched in this article. 
They tell us that foreign nations would retaliate. But have not 
other countries far more to fear, than to gain, by such a course ? 
Is it not the comparatively new countries of the world who are 
becoming our best customers? and do they not pay us for our 
manufactured goods with raw materials? Surely they have no 
cause to retaliate in consequence of our taxing manufactured 
goods ? 


What would be the effect on our American cousins, when they 
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found us first doubting, and then discarding, our economical 
creed? The whole agricultural community of that country would 
be in the greatest fear of our taxing their wheat and meat, with 
a view to helping our own colonies. There are many among us 
who now support such a policy, and it is a perfectly intelligible 
one; but it is one which it will probably be to our interest to 
avoid. Here is the opinion of Mr. Seymour, late Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency :— 

If England should tax American grain imports to the extent of even so little as 
10 or 20 cents per bushel, while allowing the grain of her own colonies to enter her 
ports free, she can bankrupt the farmers of the American North-west. She can, 
by a like discrimination as to beef, pork, butter, cheese, and other farm products, 
cripple, if not ruin, our farmers all over the country, because it is too apparent to 
need argument that, with our vast railroad system and the agricultural lands de- 
veloped by it, our own people cannot consume what our farmers produce. 

With such manifest results as these staring them in the face, we 
cannot suppose that the American people wish to commit suicide 
with their eyes open. On the contrary, there would be every in- 
ducement for them to conciliate us by making suitable reductions 
in their tariff. 

So far as India and our other colonies are concerned we should, 
of course, have to regard them as a portion of our own country, 
and give them the advantages which we now do; but we should at 
the same time persuade them to give to us corresponding advan- 
tages by admitting our manufactures on better terms than those of 
countries outside the Empire. 

What would be the effect on France? She sends to us much 
more than we export to her, and, therefore, would dread reprisals. 
With the present state of her finances, she could not afford to 
make duties prohibitory. She is dependent on her customs’ duties 
for a large part of her revenue; and if she had to raise all by 
internal taxation, she would provoke a revolution. 

Germany will, under any circumstances, raise her protective 
duties to what she finds suits her best; and the fact of our 
raising a moderate revenue from her exports to us, would not 
cause her to tax our goods at a higher rate than she taxes those 
of France, Russia, or Italy, who all do the same. It is a most 
significant fact that Germany is amply satisfied with her return 
to a protective policy. ‘To prove this, 1 take the following extract 
from the Times newspaper of the 4th July 1884 :— 

The proposal of the German Government to raise the scale of duties on several 
articles, including cotton and silk lace and embroideries, is exciting considerable in- 
terest in Nottingham, as the trade of the town is likely to be seriously affected by 
the measure. Some correspondence has passed between the local chamber of com- 
merce and the Government on the matter and the secretary of the chamber has re- 


ceived a communication from Lord Fitzmaurice, enclosing a memorandum from Lord 
Ampthill, the English Ambassador at Berlin, whose attention has been directed to 
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the subject. His Lordship remarks that the preamble to the Bill (which is at pre- 
sent before the Federal Council, and will shortly be discussed in the Imperial Par- 
liament) frankly states that the higher duties are proposed for the purpose of 
protecting German industry ; and it refers to the protective departure taken in 1879 
as having largely stimulated the increased employment of labour in Germany, and the 
prosperity of several branches of industry which had been languishing under the 
effects of foreign competition. In proposing the measure the Government states that 
it has been careful to select articles of luxury, and to avoid raising the duty in any 
case which would injuriously affect any German industry. As there does not appear 
to be any sign of serious opposition to the Bill on the ground of any special German 
interest being involved, Lord Ampthill thinks there would be little prospect of any 
arguments against the measure, based on the protection of a foreign industry, obtaining 
a successful hearing at the present moment. 


It is found in Germany that since the return to higher duties 
which took place in 1879, the wages have increased without the 
price of goods increasing, and she has actually greatly increased 
her exports, even of those highly manufactured goods which yield 
the greatest amount of employment to her people, and the reason 
for this is not far to seek. 

When manufacturers are constantly interfered with by the sur- 
plus of foreign nations being thrust upon their buyers, they lose 
courage, and it is only those who have enormous establishments 
who can compete ; but when demand is kept more regular, capital 
is employed more freely, and works are enlarged ; the expenses of 
management and plant are reduced toa minimum, and although 
wages rise, yet improved machinery, and increased production 
keep the prices down. This has been eminently the case in 
Germany. 

Another argument much insisted upon by all the Cobdenite 
writers of the present day is to this effect. They say that as a 
certain part of our population has amassed large investments in 
foreign countries, it is necessary to afford every facility for the 
remittance of the interest on dividends accruing therefrom. There 
are probably about half a million of persons who are interested in 
foreign investments, either directly or indirectly ; but it is a poor 
argument to present to our wage-earners, to say that because 
these half million persons wish to bring money here, ‘they are to 
have the power of bringing those manufactured goods, which in- 
terfere with the earning power of the poor, without contributing 
fairly to the taxation of the country. Surely the working man 
will answer, ‘‘I have no wish to prevent my rich countryman from 
receiving his remittance, but let him either bring it over in raw 
material, or if he brings it in the manufactured state, let him pay 
a tax upon it.” Again, we are told that to limit trade in this 
way would limit the amount of shipping employed; but the exact 
contrary would be the case. Directly our imports of manufactures 
were curtailed the imports of raw material would be increased, 
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and, as raw materials of manufacture come from distant countries, 
and finished manufactures come from neighbouring ones, the ship- 
owners would gain thereby. 

The other arguments that are paraded against us are those of 
the statistics of the growth of prosperity under our present system. 
It is said that the income tax is increasing, but on examination it — 
is found that the reverse has been the case during the last eight 
or nine years, taking the actual increase in population into account, 
and moreovar the wage-earner does not contribute to income tax. 
Deposits in savings banks have certainly increased considerably, 
but not so fast as in Germany and the United States. Mr. Giffen, 
of the Board of Trade, made what (I suppose) was meant as 
an attack on our contention, that the people were, to a large 
extent, unemployed, by giving statistics, showing that the earn- 
ings of our working men are much more than they were fifty 
years ago. ‘This is, of course, a fact that no one will deny, and 
the same fact is still more apparent in Germany, France, Russia, 
and the United States. The percentage of rise in those countries 
(which I mention particularly, because they are all highly pro- 
tectionist) has been greater than in England. Mr. Giffen argued 
from his figures that the wage-earners have made more progress 
in the upward scale than any other portion of the community. It 
was unfortunate for Mr. Giffen that the political necessities of the 
President of the Board of Trade should, within two or three 
months of the publication of these views, have obliged him to 
upset them in the most ruthless manner. 

The Marquis of Salisbury had, meantime, published his memor- 
able paper on the improvement of the dwellings of the poor. This 
publication was such an undoubted success, that certain Radical 
politicians were afraid that the working classes would be won over by 
the genuine sympathy of the Conservative Leader, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain therefore set himself to vie with the noble marquis by publish- 
ing an article on the same subject in the Fortnightly Review of 
December 1883. So anxious was Mr. Chamberlain to address the 
wage-earners in a popular manner, that he completely forgot all that 
his permanent secretary had tried to prove, and described their con- 
dition in these words: ‘‘ Never before was the misery of the very 
poor more intense, or the conditions of their daily life more hope- 
less or degraded.” And again: “ But the great majority of the 
toilers and spinners have derived no proportionate advantage from 
the prosperity which they have helped to create, while a population 
equal to that of the whole metropolis has remained constantly in 
a state of abject destitution and misery.” It appears, therefore, 
that the Board of Trade is ready to prove either proposition. The 
real fact is that Trades Unions in many parts of the country have 
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kept the rate of wages higher than the industries under present 
circumstances will allow; while in other parts, where trades 
unionism has had less power, the wages and employment have 
fallen away. It is, however, a well-ascertained fact that there 
now are, and for years have been, more working men and women 
‘out of employment in this country than in any other English, 
French, or German speaking country in the world. 

We are told by our economical writers that cheapness is a 
national advantage, and that the reduced price of our own manu- 
factures is compensated by the reduction in cost of the imported 
means of living; that if the prosperity of one trade is diminished, 
the workmen engaged in it have merely to find employment in 
another. This is all very fine, but, in the first place, I would 
suggest that the working man who has been brought up to silk- 
weaving does not care to be ruined in the prime of life, and then 
told that he only has to turn his hand to making pig-iron and all 
will be well. Moreover, we only have two sorts of industry in 
which we can hope to be paramount in the future. They are those 
which are especially connected with iron and coal. If all other 
manufacturing industries are to be permanently reduced, with our 
population at the same time increasing, these two industries will 
naturally be over-stocked with labour. The results may be already 
felt by examining the statistics collected in Glasgow for the twelve 
years between 1871 and 1882 inclusive. Dividing these twelve 
years into three quadrennial periods, we find that in 1871-4 the 
export price of coal was 15s. 10d., and that of iron warrants 
91s. 4d.; for the next four years, 1875-8, the export price of coal 
was 11s., and that of iron warrants 56s. 3d.; and in the third 
period the export price of coal was 9s., and that of iron warrants 
50s. ‘‘So much the better,” Mr. Giffen would say; “‘ cheapness 
is a blessing.” But how has it told on the wages of the men 
employed? In the first period, Scotch iron miners’ wages averaged 
6s. 8d. per day: in the second period, 4s. 3d.; in the third period, 
8s. 11d. At the present moment the price of iron has gone down 
to 41s., or thereabouts, and wages are in a most unsettled state. 

Taking the above figures for the periods under review, and com- 
paring them with the prices at which we have imported the means 
of living, we find that in the first period we could get one quarter 
of American wheat in exchange for 1,350 lbs. of pig-iron. In the 
second period we had to give 1,847 lbs. of pig-iron for one quarter 
of American wheat; and in the third period for one quarter of 
American wheat we had to give 2,184 lbs. of pig-iron; and, there- 
fore, although the price of American wheat had gone down, yet it 
had not declined nearly as much as the chief articles we exchanged 
for it. Let us take the exchange by the value of wages earned 
6 * 
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instead of the value of the article produced. In the first period 
the Scotch iron miner gave eight and a quarter days’ wages for a 
quarter of American wheat. In the second period he had to give 
ten and a half days’ wages; and in the third period he had to give 
more than twelve days’ wages. Working men buy their food and 
other necessaries with the value of their labour, and not with 
stored-up wealth; and if, instead of wheat, I had taken American 
beef or cheese, the loss to our own countrymen would have been 
even more apparent. 

In this country we have made wise laws which limit the hours 
of labour. There is no doubt that since the Factory Act legisla- 
tion was passed, there has been an increase’in the duration of life ; 
and for this reason alone, if for no other, it ought to be main- 
tained. But there are also other most important advantages. 
The Factory Act has given to the working classes leisure time; 
and this leisure time will be of increasing advantage to them when 
the Education Act has borne full fruit. The Cobdenites, from 
their own point of view, were quite right in opposing factory legis- 
lation. They regarded free imports as the greatest cause of the 
country’s prosperity, and they doubtless saw that short hours and 
free imports were opposed to each other. If our men only work 
fifty-six hours in a week against seventy-two hours in France and 
Germany, and the machinery is practically the same, it follows, as 
a natural sequence, that the Germans and French must do much 
more work for the same money. It is not only the hours of labour 
for the wage-earners on which they have the advantage, but it is 
also the extra hours for the machinery; and these two factors 
form a most important calculation when manufacturing profits are 
cut down to their lowest point. Working men are very ready to 
protect themselves’against imported labour in their own rough-and- 
ready way. Surely they must perceive how much easier it is to 
import the finished work of these men than the men themselves; 
and manufacturers must open their eyes to the same facts, and see 
how impossible it is becoming for them to compete either in the 
home trade or in the export trade, under such conditions. It 
comes, therefore, to this. The men have to protect their factory 
legislation, and with it their duration of life; and the masters 
have to protect their means of living, and their means of finding 
full employment for their machinery ; and this can only be done 
by establishing a great trades union against the foreign manu- 
facturer, and charging such an import duty on manufactured 
goods as will neutralise the advantages possessed by the other 
nations, and encourage the investment of more capital in productive 
enterprise at home. 


The Board of Trade officials give a list of the imports of what they 
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care pleased to call manufactured goods, for the half-year ending 
80th June, valued at £27,000,000, which equals £54,000,000 in the 
year. There is not ten per cent. of this amount that confers the 
slightest enjoyment on the poor. Of other manufactures, such as 
I have indicated in this paper, together with luxurious produc- 
tion not strictly manufactured, there may be some twenty-five 
or thirty millions imported, making, say, eighty millions in all. 
We, therefore, have a very considerable sum to deal with, and a 
very considerable revenue to raise. Although import duties would 
undoubtedly decrease the amount of manufactures imported, the 
revenue would, undoubtedly, be of immense benefit to the nation, 
and would give it a means of redressing those hardships under 
which our agriculturists and other home producers suffer, without 
unjustly taxing any part of the community. 

If steps are not soon taken in this direction, the outlook for the 
employment of our artizans is indeed gloomy; and we cannot 
wonder at the idea gaining ground in many commercial centres, 
that a crash is impending, which will drive the economic theories 
of the past forty years to the four winds of heaven. 


J. Harris. 
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A WOMAN’S WORK. 


One of our contemporaries has lately published an interesting 
series of articles under the heading of ‘‘ Women who work,” describ- 
ing the life and occupations of several classes of women, who gain 
their livelihood by work. It is a satisfactory sign of the times, 
and of the progress of a sensible public opinion, that women are 
now-a-days not ashamed to confess that they support themselves 
by honest toil. Side by side with this laudable determination on 
the part of women of limited means to be no longer a burden on 
their relatives, but to take a share in the actual work, and there- 
fore in the rewards of industry, there has sprung up amongst the 
leisured class of women a similar desire to be of some use in the 
world, to do some good before they pass away, to be something 
more than mere ornaments of life. We see this tendency on all 
sides. The amount of unpaid religious, philanthropic and social 
remedial work, which is being carried on by women is enormous. 
Witness the labours of such women as Miss Robinson, Miss Weston, 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, or Miss Ellice Hopkins. We may or we 
may not approve of the objects they have in view. We may or we 
may not believe in their discretion or their wisdom, but we cannot 
but respect the energy, the faith, the self-sacrifice, the devotion 
with which in their different lines, and with the best powers they 
possess, they are voluntarily labouring for the good of others. 
Such self-sacrifice, such devotion, such faith, cannot fail to make 
its influence felt on a selfish and cynical world. If there be much to 
lament in the present condition of society, if there be alienation of 
class from class, if the rich man fears the poor, and the poor man 
hates the rich, if the world be out of joint, and we cry in our 
despair that faith and virtue, honour and love, sympathy and 
brotherly kindness have vanished from the face of the earth, if in 
our moments of despondency and of weakness we should be tempted 
to exclaim that our upper classes care for nothing but sport and 
the gratification of selfish pleasure, that our middle classes are 
lost to all higher aims than the pursuit of wealth, and that our 
working classes are wallowing in the mire of drunkenness and 
violence, let us but turn to the work of these noble ladies and of 
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the many others who are labouring in similar undertakings for the 
spiritual, moral, or material welfare of their fellow-creatures, and 
we shall be forced to confess that the women of England refuse to 
despair of the world, and that, holding aloft, in the darkness which 
surrounds us, the beacon-light of their own purity and self-sacrifice, 
they are setting example worthy of imitation, and are acting the 
angel’s part in their devoted efforts to guide the footsteps of man- 
kind into higher and nobler paths. 

Our object in writing this paper is to draw attention to one of 
the most conspicuous examples of a successful work carried out by 
women for the benefit of women. It is often said that women do 
not possess any power of organization ; but it would be difficult to 
find a non-political association which, for rapidity of growth, for 
solidity of foundation, and for amount of work accomplished in as 
short a space of time, can compare with the Girls’ Friendly Society— 
an association which, only starting in 1875, now numbers, accord- 
ing to a Report which has just been issued, over 124,000 ladies 
and working women of the English-speaking races. This organi- 
zation is to be found not only in the United Kingdom, but in 
America, Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, and in the colonies of 
Australia and New Zealand. Her Majesty the Queen is Patron of 
it, and in looking through the List of Associates we find the names 
of several princesses of the blood royal, and of many women of the 
highest social distinction. The first question which rises to the 
lips is, What has been the motive which has prompted so many 
women of different social grades to unite, and what is the object 
which they have set themselves to attain? The name of the 
Association fails to convey any distinct reply to this question. The 
mind naturally turns to the contemplation of averages and of 
actuarial calculations when the words “ Friendly Society” are 
uttered ; but the objects of the ‘‘ Girls’ Friendly Society ” are far 
other than those of an ordinary ‘“‘ Friendly Society.” There was no 
idea on the part of the foundress of this organization to establish 
a thrift society for women, in imitation of those established by men 
for the benefit of men. The Friendly Society Mrs. Townsend 
desired to create was one which should unite women of all grades 
in a friendly league for the protection of female virtue. She aimed 
at establishing such a freemasonry amongst women as would raise 
in the eyes of women themselves, and consequently of the world, 
the value of a woman's purity. She desired to surround every young 
girl, however humble her social position, with the protection of 
innumerable loving hearts and hands, ready to support her in 
trial, shield her in danger, and encourage her in difficulty. She 
attempted in some measure to span with a friendly chain the gulf 
which separates the rich from the poor, and to excite so genuine a 
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love for virtue as should make each woman, whatever her social 
rank, feel that an affront offered to the virtue of the poorest girl 
was an insult to the richest, and that the degradation of one was 
the dishonour of all. That there was need for such an associa- 
tion, and that it evidently responded to the yearnings of many 
an honest woman’s heart, must be acknowledged, when we con- 
sider the extraordinary manner in which this Society has grown, and 
that last year there was an increase of 2,008 ladies and of 11,904 
working-girl members, making a total in England of 21,414 ladies, 
and of 83,085 working women belonging to this Association. The 
power which these numbers represent is very great, and it is to be 
hoped that it may ever be wisely directed. It would seem that 
precautions are taken in the constitution of the Society in England 
to avoid the dangers of personal government, and that the direc- 
tion of its affairs is in the hands of a Central Council (having its 
head-quarters at 3 Victoria Mansions, Westminster), composed of 
some fifty members, of whom thirty-two are representatives elected 
by the lady Associates living in the thirty-two dioceses of England 
and Wales. The work which this council has to direct (aided by 
diocesan councils in each of the dioceses of England and Wales) 
is not limited, as might be thought from the above remarks, solely 
to a watchful care over the morals of its members, but embraces a 
large field of philanthropic labour, which for convenience of super-. 
vision and of organization has been divided into departments, and 
has been placed under the direction of separate heads. Amongst 
these departments we find that the following have already been 
organized ; namely, ‘‘ Members in Business,” ‘‘ Members in Mills 
and Factories,” ‘‘ Workhouses and Orphanages,” ‘‘ Members in 
Service,” ‘‘ Registry Work,” “‘ Lodges and Lodgings,” “‘ Literature,” 
“Sick Members and Homes of Rest,” ‘‘ Domestic Economy,” “ In- 
dustrial Training,” and ‘‘ Emigration.” Each of these departments 
possesses not only a representative on the Central Council, but has 
its representative on each diocesan council and in each properly 
organized branch, of which there are over 700 in England and 
Wales. The branches are composed of the ladies and working- 
girl members living within the limits of each rural deanery in the 
country, and of each parish in the large towns. These regulate 
their own affairs under the direction of a secretary who is annually 
elected. The branch secretaries within each diocese form the 
diocesan councils of which we have already spoken, and which 
annually elect the Central Council and the President. The Honour- 
able Lady Grey holds this responsible position at present. It will 
be seen from this sketch of the constitution that it is so established 
on representative principles, that it is in connection with the 
Church of England, and that the work of the society is secular as 
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well as moral and religious. Although the Lady Associates must 
be of the English Church, no such restriction is made in the case 
of the working-girl members. The only bar to admission is loss of 
character. Any member losing her good name ceases ipso facto 
to belong to the Society. It is found necessary in the interest of 
the members to adhere firmly to this rule, as this is one of 
the few, if not the only society, which exists for the benefit of 
girls of strictly good character, whilst there are many associations 
established for assisting those of bad or doubtful reputation. To 
show the extent of the work of the Society, and that the labours 
of a head of a department can be no sinecure, it is only necessary 
to mention that during the last 15 months 5,952 mistresses ap- 
plied to the Society for servants, that 5,333 girls sought situations, 
and that 3,976 members were placed in service ; that 1,282 members 
were assisted in sickness, placed in convalescent homes, lodged in 
the private residences of ladies, or in cottages under the supervision 
of ladies belonging to the Society, at a cost of some £1,500 ; that 
the Society owns 6 homes of rest and 43 homes called “‘ Lodges,” 
where members of the Society can reside, and which contain an 
aggregate of over 300 beds, and that the funds collected for the 
support of these homes during the same period amounted to 
£5,073 4s. 4d. In addition to the above there are 78 club and 
recreation rooms open to members. The Society possesses three 
magazines, one of which, Friendly Leaves, has a monthly circula- 
tion of 50,000 copies, and there are 23 diocesan circulating libraries 
containing 10,695 volumes. 306 district schools, and 294 out of 
542 unions in England and Wales are visited by Associates and 
included in the organization. Members of the Society who desire 
to emigrate are placed under the special care of Lady Associates in 
England and the colonies whose duty it is to assist them, and to 
facilitate their departure from this country and to welcome them on 
their arrival in the land of their adoption. Should it be necessary, 
places are found for them in the colony to which they are emigra- 
ting, so that no time is lost in searching for a situation, and during 
the voyage they are placed under the charge of a matron, and mess 
together. A girl, therefore, who has once joined the ‘‘ Girls’ Friendly 
Society ” should never be in want of a friend, wherever she be 
living. This great work is maintained by voluntary subscriptions, 
and by an annual contribution of sixpence from each working-class 
member and of half-a-crown from every Lady Associate. Between 
the 1st October 1882 and the 31st December 1883, according to 
the Report from which we quote, the large sum of £3,536 17s. was 
contributed to the central fund by working-class members, exclu- 
sive of gifts to the different departmental funds such as those for 
“Homes of Rest,” “‘Sick Members,” and ‘‘ Lodges.” These are 
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the dry bones of the organization, of which alone we are capable 
of taking cognizance; the inner, religious, spiritual work we are 
unable to gauge. 

That this Society is destined to exercise great influence on future 
generations of Englishwomen, should it continue to increase at its 
present rate, and should it preserve its vitality, is self-evident. It 
is also apparent that as the social and political power of women 
- increase, so will increase the influence of such an association as we 
are describing. Already the ‘Girls’ Friendly Society ’” has made 
its influence felt in both Houses of the Legislature. The careful 
reader of the newspapers cannot have failed to have noticed the. 
continued repetition of the name of the Society in the list of peti- 
tions presented to Parliament, and always in connection with the 
same subject ; namely, in favour of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, which has just passed the House of Lords. Should this 
Bill become law, the exertions of the members of the “Girls 
Friendly Society” will not have been without influence on the 
result. Irrespective of the power for good over the rising genera- 
tion of young women which such a widespread association should 
possess, we recognize the healing influence which the inter-com- 
munication of women of so many social grades must exercise on 
the social sores of the day. It is with pleasure that we draw 


attention to the work of the “ Girls’ Friendly Society,” and we 
wish it God-speed in its benevolent endeavours to raise the moral 
tone of the women of England and to increase the domestic happi- 
ness of the people. 


BraBaZon.. 
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Wim Pirt the Younger has not been fortunate in his reputation. 
To the great majority of cultivated persons it would, we believe, 
sound absurd in the present day to claim for him a place nearly 
on a level with that which his father holds. Of Chatham, if no 
other monument remained, the half-dozen passages which Carlyle 
has dedicated to him in his Frederick would alone be a lasting 
memorial. Yet in the very form of these panegyrics upon the 
father, the ‘‘one king England has had, this king of four years 
since the Constitutional System set in,” there is implied a slight 
upon the memory of the son. Toa larger audience, Macaulay is 
the oracle of their political judgments. No one who takes his 
ideas from Macaulay is in danger of falling into an excessive hero- 
worship: a fact to which some part of the writer’s popularity is 
attributable. But in his short notice of William Pitt, the essayist 
has adopted a tone more patronising than his wont. His essay on 
Chatham by no means gives that great statesman his due; but it 
is far more worthy of the subject than is the short biographical 
notice which in after years he wrote of the younger Pitt. 

Many circumstances have contributed to Pitt’s decline in 
reputation after death. But undoubtedly the most direct cause of 
it was his treatment at the hands of his own immediate followers. 
Immediately after his death, Pitt underwent a fantastic sort of 
apotheosis whereby he was solemnly set apart to be the Mumbo- 
Jumbo of the Tory party, and of the most bigoted section of it. 
And the Tory party, as its best friends must own, did in the early 
years of this century contain some strange examples of bigotry and 
ignorance. We know that fifty or sixty years ago it was almost 
impossible for a man who laid claim to a fair share of ‘ culture,” 
or who professsed to be on terms of familiarity with the Zeitgeist, 
to frankly own himself a Tory; and as the younger Pitt was iden- 
tified with Toryism in all its questionable shapes, it was equally 
impossible for the Zeitgeist to have any fair dealings with him.* 

Beside the general reasons just spoken of, which have tended to 


* How different from all this consensus of literary opinion in England is the judgment 
of M. Guizot: “Je puis admettre la superiorité dramatique de Lord Chatham, mais je 
regarde la superiorité politique et morale de M. Pitt comme incontestable. C'est & 
mon avis le plus grand ministre qui a jamais gouverné en Angleterre. Au millieu des 
tempétes revolutionnaires il l’a tenue dans l’ordre, et il l'a laissée plus grande en 
la laissant libre.”—Preface to his translation of Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 
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lower the reputation of Pitt, there have been certain special reasons 
(even apart from the meagreness of their reports) why his speeches 
should be held in less esteem now than they were in his own 
day. Regarded simply as literary compositions, they would not 
quite fall in with our modern judgment. And it is very curious 
to notice how, in the course of Macaulay’s biography of Pitt, 
the private opinion of the critic seems to be at war with the 
predilections of the historian—of an historian, too, who is fond 
of painting his pictures in very vivid colours. We first hear of 
Pitt’s almost miraculous gift of eloquence; of how men used to 
go away from the House of Commons after one of his great 
displays, wondering whether it were possible for human powers 
to attain a higher flight; and then, again, Macaulay suggests 
often enough that there was a good deal very artificial and 
unspontaneous in this style of oratory, in “those stately periods 
of which he seemed to have an almost unlimited command,” 
and in the character of a speaker ‘‘ who could have written a 
King’s Speech off-hand”; and he hints pretty plainly that the 
unchecked flow of Fox’s oratory would have been a good deal 
more to his mind. It is probable that, judging from a purely 
literary standpoint, Macaulay is right. 

In truth, Pitt’s speeches are interesting to us not as productions 
from a literary point of view, the best in their kind, but as some of 
the best speeches that have ever been delivered by one who fully 
understood the responsibilities of statesmanship. By that last 
expression is meant something which in these Midlothian days 
we can scarcely understand. Mr. Gladstone has defined, in one of 
his beautiful and picturesque phrases, the business of an orator as 
he apprehends it. ‘‘ The speaker,” he says, “gives back to his 
hearers in a rain what he has received from them in a mist.” But 
in more homely language, what is this but to say that now-a-days 
the orator is expected to utter the thoughts of his auditors, and 
not his own? It need not be repeated that Pitt understood his 
functions as something very different. Fox was a speaker much 
more after the modern pattern : he was, in this as in almost every 
other particular, the true fore-runner of the modern Liberal orator. 
Fox never spoke with a sense of responsibility. He never minded 
contradicting in one speech the opinions which he had emphati- 
cally advanced in a former speech. He did not aspire to be digni- 
fied: a demagogue can do without dignity. And with all these 
moral and intellectual defects, it is probable that to an intellectual 
connoiseur Fox’s speeches would have afforded choicer food than 
those of his rival. 

Even as compared with his father, Pitt must from the first 
have been unduly hampered by a sense of responsibility. From 
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his childhood, almost, he may be said to have had his eye upon 
office. Ina sense different from that of Mr. Browning's hero, he 
was a man born to be king. He must have felt that, with his 
father’s reputation to support his own abilities and training, the 
Premiership of England—even then its real kingship—was almost 
as certainly within his grasp as if he were to succeed to a here- 
ditary monarchy. He had, in consequence, most of the merits, 
associated with some of the faults, which characterise those who 
are born in the purple. He was—thanks to his father—some- 
thing very different from the poor “cornet of horse” who had 
first made the name of Pitt famous. His social position was an 
assured and a distinguished one, long before his own abilities had 
begun to shed any increased lustre on it; and social position 
counted for much in those days. There had been a time when 
Chatham had been looked down upon by the great peers with 
whom he acted. But that time had been long forgotten. From 
being the Great Commoner he had been for many years the most 
distinguished peer in England. Men like the Duke of Rutland 
(Granby’s son) were proud to claim the friendship of Pitt on 
account of their father’s admiration for Chatham. His brother, 
his brother-in-law, and his first cousin were all three either in the 
House of Lords or the heirs to peerages. 

It is undoubtedly to these advantages of birth that Pitt ina 
great measure owed two characteristics which always distinguished 
him, and which were throughout his career his best allies—I mean 
his self-confidence and his freedom from vanity. I do not, of 
course, imply that birth necessarily confers these good traits, but 
I think that it is certainly rare to find one who has been the entire 
architect of his own fame and fortune who has not suffered from 
one or other of the disabilities from which Pitt was specially free. 
Great genius will compel a man to rise in despite of his own 
modest fears; but the want of self-confidence which so often dis- 
tinguishes men of genius is an injury to themselves and a cause of 
loss to the world. On the other hand, where there has been no 
lack of self trust to keep a man from rising, he is generally 
weighted by an inordinate vanity, which is more harmful to him- 
self and to the world than any excess of diffidence could be. A 
strong strain of personal vanity was one among the defects which 
marred the majestic nature of Lord Chatham. That it was 
absent from that of his son I consider due to the position which 
Lord Chatham himself had bequeathed. Some of the earliest 
speeches of the younger Pitt do, indeed, display a touch of egotism 
and self-importance: but these defects were very soon laid aside. 
That he was, upon the whole, remarkably free from vanity appears 
most strongly from his private correspondence. 
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After some displays of oratory which were rather of the nature 
-of fence than actual combat, the real parliamentary battle began 
for Pitt upon the formation of the famous Coalition. In the 
ministry of Lord Shelburne, which the Coalition was formed to 
pull down, Pitt held his first office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Now for the first time he was subjected to a formidable criticism ; 
and, perhaps, the first important speech which he delivered must 
be accounted one on the peace with America, spoken while he still 
held his first office of State. Lord Stanhope accounts it one of the 
greatest that Pitt ever delivered. To my thinking it shows far too 
much self-consciousness on the part of the orator; and I have no 
doubt that had he been such a mark for the ridicule of the Whigs 
as he became in the next Session, this air of self-importance would 
have been more noticed. But Fox and his friends did not yet 
realize what a formidable rival stood before them. This is the 
speech in which “ in the name of the public safety,” Pitt ‘‘ forbade 
the banns”’ of the Coalition marriage—rather theatrically, as I will 
take leave to think. Far more to my mind is the graceful reference 
to Shelburne, as one whose merits “are as far above my praise, 
as the arts to which he owes his defamation are below my notice,” 
or the following passage upon the peace :— 


In short, Sir, whatever appears dishonourable or inadequate in the peace on your 
table, is strictly chargeable to the noble lord in the blue ribbon, whose profusion of the 
public’s money, whose notorious temerity and obstinacy in prosecuting the war, which 
originated in his pernicious and oppressive policy, and whose utter incapacity to fill 
the station he occupied, rendered a peace of any description indispensable to the 
preservation of the State. 


A sentence which shows that Pitt had from the first that rounded 


and balanced style, which was always so characteristic of his 


oratory. In itself that rounded style, to the extent to which Pitt 
used it, would be a defect. But it suited so well with his lofty and 
unbending character that it becomes in his case a grace, just as the 
rather pompous periods of Lord Chatham’s speeches become a 
grace in him. 

All this was in the first days of the conflict, before the Coali- 
tion had come into office and soon after been driven thence. The 
hardest stress of battle began when, after the fall of the Coalition 
Ministry, Pitt appeared in the House of Commons charged with the 
office of First Minister of the Crown. The battle of the Coalition 
was Pitt’s Lodi or his Arcola, not less momentous to his fortunes 
than to those of Napoleon was his Italian campaign. When the 
war began people had not made up their minds. There was, on 
the one hand, the danger from the ambition of Fox, who, by means 
of his East India Bill, had sought to secure for himself a position 
of power and patronage superior to the vicissitudes of party, to 
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reign—as was always the Whig ideal—independent of the Crown. 
But, on the other hand, there was the danger to the country from 
the undue power of the Crown if the King were to be allowed to 
dismiss a Ministry through backstairs influence, and to retain one 
in defiance of a hostile majority in the House of Commons. In 
their doubt about their conduct people instinctively turned to the 
one who showed by his own self-command that he had the capacity 
of leading men. ‘‘I am a king when I rule myself,” says the old 
Stoic proverb. And it is in this way, too, that men vindicate their 
right of kingship over others. With one false move, one moment 
of weakness, one sign of fear, and Pitt would have lost his cause, 
for that time at least. Possibly Fox might have been found in 
office when the Revolutionary War broke out; and we can guess 
what kind of governance England would have had then. . 
In this hard-fought struggle Pitt really does comport himself, and 
finally issues thence clothed—at least in the eyes of those who 
sympathise with his cause—in something of the victorious valour 
of a youthful St. George; such an one as Donatello has fashioned 
for us. And in this light he was regarded by his contemporaries, 
who, in a majority of ten to one, came to be entirely upon his side 
and against the Coalition. When first a new writ was moved for 
for Pitt’s seat of Appleby, on the ground that the sitting Member 
had accepted the offices of First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, loud and -indecorous laughter broke from 
the Opposition benches, where sat the lately-dismissed Ministers 
of the Coalition. When these found that the fall of their opponents 
and their own return to power were not so immediate as they had 
expected, their merriment turned to the most bitter resentment. 
Pitt was allowed scarce a moment’s breathing time before 
attacks were opened upon him from all sides. Fox spoke in high 
contempt of the ‘‘ weakness of young men who accepted office under 
the present circumstances, and whose youth was the only excuse 
for their rashness”’; and Erskine, whom Pitt had put down a few 
nights before, took his revenge by reading him a long lecture on 
the same head. ‘The public was now reaping the fruits of the 
intemperate praises which had been lavished upon” the Prime 
Minister ‘in the previous Session. If he had attended to the pre- 
cept of Solomon, ‘It is good for a man to bear the yoke in his 
youth,’ he would not at so early a period have declared against a 
subordinate situation. But he had declared against being a subor- 
dinate, and set himself up to be the first, which, for a time at least 
(the House would take care that it should not be for long), dis- 
turbed and distracted all the operations of Government. . . . How 
different had been the career of his right honourable friend (Fox), 
who had borne the yoke in his youth, and had now risen by natural 
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process to a superiority in political wisdom and aan 
which the House with delight acknowledged.” 

At another time Fox, with more of sarcasm and less of ius 
(but always on the one topic, Pitt’s youth), said, referring to an 
observation of Pitt’s that there was no member of this Government 
which had promoted the American war, that he supposed he meant 
in the House of Commons; and, as for that, the Prime Minister 
was the only member of the Cabinet in the House of Commons, 
and certainly he might be acquitted of any share towards or against 
the promotion of the American war. 

Pitt replied to irony by irony. ‘“‘ So far as he could notice,” he 
told the House, ‘‘ the principal thing complained of was his youth, 
a fault which he would attempt neither to palliate nor deny.” 

He had already shown Erskine that he was not to be overawed, 
even by Fox’s great reputation, when he spoke of him in these 
terms :— 

Revering as I do the abilities of the right honourable gentleman, I lament, in common 
with the House, when those abilities are misemployed, as in the present question, to 
inflame the imagination and mislead the judgment. Iam told, Sir, he does not envy 


me the triumph of my situation this day; a sort of language which becomes the can- 
dour of the honourable gentleman as ill as his present principles. 


In answer to the insinuation that he had come into power 


through secret influence, he told the House that “‘he came up no 
back-stairs.”” He knew of no secret influence, and his own integrity 
would be his guardian against that danger. But the House might 
rest assured that when he discovered any he would not stay a 
moment longer in office. “I will neither have the meanness to 
act upon the advice of others, nor the hypocrisy to pretend, when 
the measures of an administration in which I have a share are 
deserving of censure, that they were measures not of my advising. 
If any former Ministers take these charges to themselves, to them 
be the sting.” 

One would have supposed that most wisdom lay in showing that 
these remarks did not carry any sting. But Lord North was 
unable to control himself so far. In his reply, he pronounced the 
‘attack of the right honourable gentleman” to be the ‘ most 
gross and scandalous that was ever: heard in Parliament” (which 
it certainly cannot be called); and Sheridan, not to be outdone 
when strong language was toward, declared that “the right 
honourable gentleman had behaved that day not only with the 
greatest hypocrisy and meanness, but had held language the most 
insulting and unconstitutional that he had ever heard.” This 
gives some picture of the temper of the times. It might not have 
been so hard to deal blow for blow; but Pitt had to accomplish 
another and a much more difficult task. 
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It was in a House led by men in such a temper as this that 
Pitt had to attempt to conduct the affairs of government ; and before 
such opponents he rose on the 14th of January 1784, to introduce 
his East India Bill, and to make the first of a long series of great 
ministerial speeches. On rising, he spoke with his customary 
haughtiness. He told the House that 

He was neither deterred by the circumstances of the time, nor by the appearance of 
agitation in that assembly, in rising to move the introduction of a new Bill settling the 


Government of India ; because he knew it to be the most immediate concern of the 
country, and that which, before all things, called for the consideration of Parliament. 


The whole speech, unfolding the provisions of his measure, is a 
master-piece of luminous exposition—the quality in which Pitt 
always shone beyond all others—and considering the circum- 
stances in which the measure was brought forward, the almost 
certainty that it would not gain a decent hearing, the speech may 
be counted among the very greatest achievements of the Minister, 
for all the time he was speaking he did not disguise his expectation 
of the result. 


He was aware [he said] that in the present circumstances of the time, any proposi- 
tion that came from him was not likely to be treated with much lenity; and, indeed, 
from what he had previously heard, he might be permitted to apprehend, not likely to 
be treated with impartiality or justice; for they had already excited a clamour against 
what they conceived to be his ideas, and had already condemned without knowing his 
system, 


Explaining that his measure had been submitted to the Board 
of Directors, and had obtained their entire approval— 


He knew [he continued] the clamour which would be excited from the members who 
sat behind the right honourable gentleman (Fox). He knew how capable they would 
be of deciding on the subject from the notions they would receive from him. . . . But 
he confessed himself to be so miserably weak and irresolute as not to venture to intro- 
duce a Bill into the House on the foundations of violence and corruption. 


And then, in a more conciliatory tone, he pleads for the prin- 
ciples of his measure, showing how impossible it was in a country 
so situated as India to construct an ideally perfect government. 


Into such a government there could be introduced no theoretical perfection. It must 
be a choice of inconveniences ; and therefore he trusted that, in the examination of the 
ideas which he should submit to them, they would take into consideration all these 
difficulties, and always remember that whatever was suggested, however specious, 
however promising it might be, must be tried by the event rather than by specu- 
lation. 

I am not guided by considerations of personal interest nor of personal fame, I have 
introduced the plan as the deliberate conviction of my mind, made up on the most 
serious consideration of the most intelligent men. Accept the ideas if they are worth 
your notice; strengthen them with your wisdom; mature them with your experience ; 
or, in their room, establish a more adequate system, and I am happy. 


The measure, of course, was rejected, as Pitt anticipated ; but in 
each division which was taken, the majority of the Opposition grew 
smaller and smaller. At last came the Dissolution. In the new 
VoL. IV. 7 
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Parliament the Government was firmly seated by an enormous 
majority, and Pitt’s long reign began. 

Although Pitt was opposed by a phalanx of speakers who 
afterwards bestowed upon themselves the complimentary title of 
** All the talents,” and whom Whig literature has since raised 
to form a political constellation, it does not appear that he had 
very much regard for their abilities, excepting only those of Fox. 
“In his conversations with me,” says Bishop Tomline, “‘ Mr. Pitt 
always spoke of Mr. Fox as by far the ablest of the Opposition, as 
a speaker, in the House of Commons.” This may have been, in 
part, the effect of old association ; for, as a boy, Pitt had begun to 
look up to the other as his future ally, and as in some sort his 
exemplar. He scarcely ever used towards Fox the contemptuous 
and sarcastic tone which he employed towards so many of his 
rivals; and, on the other hand, Fox for many years spared him 
the intemperate abuse which it was the delight of the other Whigs 
and their principal solace to bestow. 

“‘T venerate the character of the young man who holds the reins 
of government at present. I admire his virtues and respect his 
ability,” was one of Fox’s references to Pitt almost at the same 
time that Sheridan had been telling the House that he behaved 
with the greatest hypocrisy and meanness, and Erskine had been 
complaining of “ his childish impertinent inconsistencies”; while 
Pitt, on his side, in one of those graceful, polished sentences 
which add such a charm to his oratory, spoke of his rival as “‘ the 
right honourable gentleman whose eloquence and abilities would 
lend a grace to deformity,” or as ‘‘ one whose extraordinary talents 
make him an exception to every rule where human abilities are in 
question.” 

But for his other opponents he had not the same respect. Even 
Burke, of whom in after years Pitt always spoke with high venera- 
tion, came in at this time for his share of contemptuous notice. 
Burke did not take a great part in the early attacks upon Pitt. 
But on one occasion he was overborne by the electric condition of 
the Opposition atmosphere to indulge in language beyond the 
bounds of Parliamentary licence. Pitt rose to order. “In any 
attacks upon myself I seldom think it worth while to interrupt the 
right honourable member, or, indeed, to make him any reply; but 
when the acts of the House...” Sheridan he seems to have 
considered of very small account, which, indeed, from the weak- 
ness of his character, he was. But it was Erskine whom he 
singled out as the special butt for his irony. Some of these 
sayings of Pitt on Erskine have become proverbial. As when, 
following upon a more than usually confused and blundering 
speech of Erskine—of whom so many speeches in the House of 
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Commons were confused and blundering—he referred to it by 
saying, ‘‘ The speech of the honourable and learned gentleman was 
not, he supposed, designed for a complete and systematic view of 
the subject”; and subsequently spoke of “the scruples of the 
honourable gentleman’s conscience which he was so desirous to 
dispel”; and of Erskine as one “‘ whose important suffrage he would 
‘do so much to obtain”; until one turns from the exhibition as 
almost too painful, and needs to remind oneself of all the provoca- 
tion which Pitt had received from Erskine and his friends. 

Other fine displays of irony are afforded us in Pitt’s speech on 
the negotiations for peace at the beginning of 1800, on every 
count one of his very greatest efforts. Erskine had preceded him, 
and in his speech had indulged the House with copious quota- 
tions from a pamphlet of his own which had run through a 
number of editions, and of which he was not a little vain. 

‘‘From the pages of the learned gentleman’s pamphlet,” said 
Pitt, ‘which after all its editions is now fresher in his memory 
than in that of any other person in the House or in the country, he 
has been furnished with an argument on which he appears con- 
fidently to rely.” 

There is a lazy scorn in that passage which it would not be easy 
to match. Or take the following :— 

Unwilling, Sir, as I am to go into much detail on ground which has been so often 
trodden before, yet when I find the learned gentleman, after all the information which 
he must have received if he had read any of the answers to his work (however igno- 
rant he may have been when he wrote it), still giving the sanction of his authority to 
the supposition that the order to M. Chauvelin to depart from the kingdom was the 
cause of the war between this country and France, I do feel it necessary to say a few 
words upon that part of the subject... . 

Inaccuracy of dates seems to be a fatality common to all who have written upon 
this subject; for the author of the note to His Majesty [7.e. Napoleon Bonaparte] is not 
much more correct than if he had drawn his information from the pages of the learned 
gentleman’s pamphlet. 

Grey, who came into the House of Commons after Pitt’s early 
years in it had been passed, the latter generally treated like a 
boy. 

I shall now, Sir, endeavour to follow the honourable gentleman through his argu- 
ment [he says on one occasion], as far as I can recollect it, upon the important ques- 
tion of the Northern Confederacy. In following the order which he took, I must begin 
with his doubts and end with his certainties; and I cannot help observing that the 
honourable gentleman was singularly unfortunate upon this subject, for he entertained 
doubts where there was not the slightest ground for hesitation; and he contrived to 
make up his mind to absolute certainty upon points in which both argument and fact 
are decidedly against him. 

It should be remembered that these are the words of a seventeen 
years Premier to an opponent who had never held office, and that 
the question is one of international law (rights of neutrals, &c.), 
. which seems naturally to belong to the province of a Minister. 
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Or for a piece of quiet irony—which surely must have been 
uttered solely on the art for art principle, for it seems too subtle 
to be taken by the House—I will choose the following, which is 
part of a reply to Tierney, and stands thus in the reports :-— 

He (Pitt) began by saying that the honourable member at first 
appeared to ask for an enquiry upon the high prices, and had pro- 
posed an examination of the Governor of the Bank of England 
with regard to the effect upon them of the paper money. But he 
had abandoned that notion. 


We have not heard a word of the examination of the Governor of the Bank. He has 
thought it better to move for a Committee of the whole House upon the state of the 
nation, as best fitted to investigate that infinite variety of subjects which he dwelt 
upon as the ground of enquiry. It is natural, therefore, that the honourable gentle- 
man’s topics should be numerous. The question of peace or war ; the operations of our 
military force; the conduct of those by whom they were planned or executed; our 
alliances ; our financial situation; the state of our constitutional rights (though touched 
upon by the honourable gentleman in a parenthesis); our internal circumstances, with 
which the dearness of provisions and its remedies are all connected—these form the 
natural topics towards which a motion like that which has been made must be 


directed. 

The passage is an admirable satire upon the debating-club style 
of oratory which marked the speeches of the Opposition at this 
period. 

Such bright spots.as these illuminate Pitt’s speeches even upon 
the dullest subjects. But they must, one fancies, have been put 
in more for the satisfaction of the speaker than for the sake of 
gaining the suffrages of his audience. For of all kinds of wit, 
sarcasm is the kind which men least understand and least appre- 
ciate. During the first nine years of Pitt’s tenure of power—those 
nine pacific years when all danger seemed far removed from his 
government, and the hopes of the Opposition grew fainter and 
fainter, there was no reason for Pitt to exert himself to make 
any extraordinary display. But just at the end of this period, 
which may be called the first volume of Pitt’s life—it is a public 
life of three such volumes—an occasion arose which called from him 
a display of eloquence such as he never exhibited in any other passage 
of his career, either before it or after. It may be partly by reason 
of its superior reporting that Pitt’s great anti-Slave Trade speech, 
delivered in the spring of 1792, appears to stand quite apart from 
his other utterances. But this cannot be the principal reason. It 
is different in style and manner from any of his other deliverances ; 
different, too, for the occasion that called it forth. And this last 
fact is remarkable, for it shows—in despite of Macaulay—how little 
Pitt really did rely in the first place upon his Parliamentary 
triumphs. Pitt gained his office, it is true, by means of his abilities 
as a speaker. It is true that a Cromwell, or a William the Silent, 
would not in the circumstances in which he stood have risen to 
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‘power at the time at which Pitt rose. But people do not, save in a 
democracy much more advanced than England’s was then, retain 
power through mere gifts of speech. Pitt was retained as Minister 
because men saw that he was the only man who could adequately 
perform the duties of a Minister. And that it was not his eloquence 
that kept him there is, I say, sufficiently proved by this, that his 
greatest speech was uttered upon a question that in no way con- 
cerned the fate of the Government, and that it failed, though 
supported on this occasion alone by speeches from the best men of 
the Opposition, to carry a majority in the division. 

The history of this speech, and of the circumstances of its 
delivery, have been often told. Rising at four o’clock in the 
morning, Pitt spoke for about three hours. ‘ During the last 
twenty minutes he seemed to be inspired,’ notes Wilberforce. 
Before he sat down the April sunlight had begun to steal through 
the windows—- 

Guardai in alto e vide le sue spalle, 

Vestite gia dei raggi del pianeta, 

Che mena dritto altrui per ogni calle, 
and seemed to gild with a fresh beauty his words, and to suggest 
the splendid simile by which his speech was closed. 

From an opening sentence of Miltonic stateliness the speaker 
proceeds to combat one by one the arguments of his opponents, 
which were in truth of the weakest, and rested chiefly upon two 
points: 1. That the Slave Trade was now necessary to keep up 
the supply of labour in the West Indies, however much the practice 
of slavery might be condemned on abstract grounds; 2. That 
even if England abstained from taking part in it, it would be 
carried on just as much by other nations, so that our Quixotism 
would profit the world nothing. Then in the second half of his 
speech he passes on to a more direct appeal :— 

And now, Sir, I turn to Africa. This is the ground on which I rest. Why ought the 
slave trade to be abolished? Because it is incurable injustice. How much stronger is 
the argument for immediate than for gradual abolition? By allowing the trade to con- 
tinue even for one hour, do not my right honourable friends weaken their own argument 
of its injustice? [But it had been alleged that some greater evil would be the conse- 
quence of this abolition.] I know of no evil which ever has existed, or can be imagined 
to exist, worse than the tearing of 80,000 persons annually from their native land, by a 
combination of the most civilized nations in the most enlightened quarter of the globe 
. » . Think of 80,000 persons carried out of the country by we know not what means. 
For crimes imputed, for light or inconsiderable faults, for debt, perhaps, for the crime 


of witchcraft, or a thousand other weak and scandalous pretexts ... Do you think 
nothing of the families that are left behind ; of the connections that are broken; of the 
friendships, attachments, and relationships that are burst asunder? . . . Thus, Sir, has 


British commerce carried misery instead of happiness to one whole quarter of the globe. 
False to the very principles of trade, misguided in our policy and unmindful of our 
duty, what astcnishing—I had almost said what irreparable—mischief have we brought 
upon that continent! . . . But, Sir, I trust we shall no longer continue this commerce, 
to the destruction of every improvement on that wide continent; and shall not consider 
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ourselves as conferring too great a boon in restoring its inhabitants to the rank of 
human beings. I trust we shall not think ourselves too liberal if, by abolishing th 
slave trade, we give them the same common chance of civilization with the other parts 
of the world ; and that we shall now allow to Africa the opportunity, the hope, the 
prospect of attaining the same blessings which we ourselves, through the favourable 
dispensations of Divine Providence, have been permitted, at a much more early period, 
to enjoy. . . . We may live to behold the natives of Africa engaged in the calm occu- 
pations of industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate commerce. We may behold 
the beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon that land, which, at some happy 
period in later times, may blaze with full lustre ; and, joining their influence to that of 
pure religion, may illumine and invigorate the most distant extremities of that immense 
continent. Then may we hope that even Africa, though last of all the quarters of the 
globe, shall enjoy at length, in the evening of her days, those blessings which have 
descended so plentifully upon us in a much earlier period of the world. Then also will 
Europe, participating in her improvement and prosperity, receive an ample recompense 
for the tardy kindness, if kindness it can be called, of no longer hindering that continent 
from extricating herself out of the darkness which, in other more fortunate regions, 
has been so much more speedily dispelled. 
Nos ... primus equis oviens afflavit anhelis 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 

Then, Sir, may be applied to Africa the words originally, indeed, used with a different 

view :— 
Hic demum exactis .. . 
Devenere locos letos, et amcena vireta 
Fortunatorum memorum, sedesque beatas ; 
Largior hic campus ther et lumine vestit 
Purpureo. 

[t is in this view, Sir—it is as an atonement for our long and cruel injustice towards 
Africa—that the measure proposed by my honourable friend most forcibly recommends 
itself to my mind. The great and happy change to be expected in the state of her 
inhabitants is, of all the various and important benefits, in my estimation, incomparably 
the most extensive and important. 


This speech, we have said, marks the termination of the first 
period of Pitt’s ministry, and in consequence of his oratory. For 
now broke out the Revolutionary War. And anon there arose that 
star which was destined to have a baleful influence upon all his 
future life, and beneath the ascendancy of which at Austerlitz he 
died. It was the genius of Napoleon which furnished the greatest 
support to the low fortunes of the Whig party ; the genius of Napo- 
leon following upon the enthusiasm of the Revolution. In Parlia- 
mentary power Fox was not stronger than before. He was, on the 
contrary, much weaker, through the defection of Burke and Wind- 
ham, and their following. But he was supported by a large section 
of the community, though chiefly the section which had no share 
in the franchise, and he was supported by the triumphs of the: 
French arms all over the Continent. From this date, therefore, 
we enter, as it were, upon the second volume of Pitt’s speeches, a 
volume which closes with his resignation of the Premiership in 
1801. 

We now see Pitt under the cloud of a diminished popularity. In 
reality the great body of the nation entertained for no instant a 
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doubt that he was the only man equal to the circumstances which 
now opened around them, the only pilot who could weather the 
threatening storm. But the recognition of the indispensability 
of a public servant does not preclude—least of all does it 
preclude in England—plenty of grumbling and discontent with 
that servant. Pitt knew that with the changed state of things his 
own popularity had waned. But he likewise knew better than 
anyone else that it was absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
the nation that he should remain in office. In 1798, when at dinner 
with Lord Mornington and another friend, he incidentally observed 
that if he were to resign then his head would be off in three 
weeks. 

In this condition of affairs it is highly interesting to see how 
Pitt comported himself, what means he took to retain the con- 
fidence of the nation. His financial statements were now exchanged 
for speeches in defence of the war. Had he been of the temper of 
some modern statesmen, we know of what character these speeches 
would partake. There would have been constant assurances that 
the Government contemplated a very early cessation of hostilities. 
At the end of each Session the public would have been left with so 
strong an impression that the war was just drawing to a close, that 
it would have seemed a mere accident that at the beginning of the 
next Session we found ourselves still in arms. Constant nego- 
tiations for peace would have been opened, even when the 
Government knew that they could have no result, just for the 
sake of keeping the people of England in good humour; and 
Ministers would have maintained a fictitious view of the whole 
situation, in the hope that the public would have lost memory 
of the events before it was possible for it to ascertain their 
true character. It need not be said that the conduct of Pitt was 
very different ; nor do I think that any series of speeches are more 
worthy of study than those which between 1793 and 1800 he from 
time to time delivered upon the conduct of the war. Their 
intellectual excellence is very great, in the case of one or two it is 
superlatively great; but their moral excellence is still more 
noticeable. Ido not believe it would be possible to collect from 
the lips of any public man a series of utterances at once more 
resolute, more candid, and more modest. Some of Bismarck’s 
speeches are as distinguished for the first two qualities, but they 
are remarkably deficient in the last. The attitude which Pitt 
takes up seems to me to be precisely that which, in a constitutional 
country, a Minister ought to maintain. He never distorts the 
facts; he never hesitates to state his own opinion of what should 
be done in reference to them; but neither does he attempt to deny 
that if these views are not those of Parliament it will be his duty 
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to resign. He never assumes a tone of arrogant dictation nor of 


arrogant triumph. He frankly acknowledges the defeat of his 
hopes. 


It has pleased inscrutable Providence [he says once] that the power of France 
should triumph over everything that has been opposed to it. But let us not therefore 
fall without making every effort to resist that power; let us not sink without 
measuring its strength. If anything could make me agree to retire from the contest, 
it would only be the consciousness cf not being able to continue it. I should then have, 


at least, no cause to reproach myself on the retrospect. I should not yield till I could 
exclaim : 


* Potuit que plurima virtus 
Esse, fuit ; toto certatum est corpore regni.” 


In another speech he describes the unprovoked attack of the 
French Republic upon Switzerland :— 


It collected into one view many of the characteristic features of that revolutionary 
system which I have endeavoured to trace. The perfidy which alone rendered their 
arms successful; the pretext of which they availed themselves to produce disunion 
and to prepare the entrance of Jacobinism into that country; the proposal of armistice, 
one of the known and regular engines of the Revolution, which was, as usual, the 
immediate prelude of military execution, attended with cruelty and barbarities of 
which there were few examples: all these are known to the world. The country which 
they attacked is one which had been the faithful ally of France; which, instead of 
giving cause of jealousy to any other Power, had been for ages pre-eminent for the 
simplicity and innocence of its manners, and which had acquired and preserved the 
esteem of all the nations of Europe; which has almost, by the common consent of man- 
kind, been exempted from the sound of war, and marked out as 2 kind of Goshen, safe 
and untouched in the midst of surrounding calamities. 


And once again, in his speech on the union of Ireland, he dwells 
in the following terms upon the difficulties which, in carrying 
through their measure, the Government had had to encounter :— 

It was not because the measure was not vigorously opposed; the friends of the 
measure have had to stand against the threats of popular violence—against the enemies 
of the Government under the lead cf Protestants—against the violent and inflamed 
spirit and fierce attack of the Irish Catholics—and against the aggregate of all evils, 
the spirit of all mischief, the implacable opposition and determined hostility of furious 
Jacobinism. They had to meet [he goes on, aiming at his opponents in the House] the 
inflamed passion of disappointed ambition, which, under the name and pretext of supe- 
rior patriotism, under colour of jealousy for others’ freedom, under affected tenderness 


for landed interest, affected care for commercial welfare, would reduce the State to 
ruin because they were not its rulers. 


It is to such passages as these, far more than to any extra- 
ordinary excellence in imagery or eloquence, that Pitt’s effec- 
tiveness as a speaker is to be mainly attributed. And this power 
could only have been gained by one to whom Nature had given an 
ascendancy over the minds of others. Without this ascendancy, 
and the talent to preserve it, even Pitt’s lofty character would not 
have sufficed. Burke could look back upon a public life as blame- 
less as Pitt’s ; his ideas were as lofty, and he had, without question, 
a greater literary gift for giving them expression. But he was not 
always master of himself, he was subject to strange gusts of passion 
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and of violent enthusiasm ; and the result was that he never gained 
from the House of Commons a consideration at all commensurate 
with his deserts. To understand, therefore, the enthusiasm which 
Pitt’s speeches called forth we must not forget the personal 
enthusiasm which his character excited. And we must heighten 
the effect of both these gifts by the dignity of his bearing and the 
singular melody of his voice. One who was an auditor of the last 
great speech which Pitt ever made (that on the renewal of the war in 
1803), after describing the general effect of his speech, goes on to 
lament the evident signs of ill-health in the speaker :-— 

Though his voice has not lost any of its depth and harmony, his lungs seem to labour 
with those prodigious sentences which he once thundered forth without effort, and 
which other men “ have neither the understanding to form nor the vigour to utter.” 

The above passages from his speeches show the spirit in which 
Pitt warred against the revolutionary principle. It may be true 
that this principle was almost sure one day to run its course. 
But surely we have reason to thank Providence—and our fathers 
had still more reason—that the triumphs of this revolution have 
been so long delayed. How much less bloody and disastrous is 
a pure Democracy likely to be in these days than it would have 
been in 1793! It was precisely the staving-off of Democracy in 
England that Pitt considered his legitimate ground of triumph. 

This country alone of all Europe [he says] presented barriers the best fitted to resist 
the progress of Jacobinism. We alone recognised the necessity of open war. as well 
with the principles as with the practice of the French Revolution. 

And surely this is a legitimate boast. It is a shallow sort of 
judgment which is grounded solely upon a consideration of tangible 
results, without any consideration of the circumstances in which 
those results were achieved ; which waits upon events and is only 
wise after the event. By people who judge after this fashion it is 
the common habit to contrast the younger Pitt’s military failures 
with his father’s successes, and thence to conclude that one was 
among the greatest, the other among the least, of our War Minis- 
ters. As though the forces against which the two had to contend 
could in any way be compared. As if the France of Louis XV. 
were in anything but in name the same as the France of the 
Revolution and of the Consulate! As if Napoleon were to be 
likened to the Soubises or the Contades of the Seven Years’ 
War! 

“* But,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ he should have proclaimed a holy war 
in the name of religion, morality, property, order, public law! ” 
I will admit the force of this complaint against Pitt when it has been 
shown how often those who preached a crusade have brought it to 
a successful conclusion, how successful was Peter as a leader of 
armies, or how much preaching was done by Godefroi de Bouillon. 
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That Pitt was not a Mahomet I will readily admit, if that is the 
point for which Macaulay is contending. But the truth is neither 
a Peter the Hermit nor a Mahomet would have found the elements 
of a crusade in the England of the Revolutionary War. And 
Macaulay’s assertion that ‘‘ the higher and middle classes of the 
country were animated by a zeal not less fiery than that of the 
Crusaders who raised the ery of ‘Deus Vult’ at Clermont,” is a 
grotesque exaggeration such as one could never have found save in 
the pages of this writer, on whom surely some god at the same 
time that he endowed him with his vast and varied powers, added 
this curse, that he should be mentally incapable of seeing or 
presenting any facts quite in their true colour ! 

After this the second half of his long administration, the second 
volume of his history, Pitt fell upon evil days and evil tongues. 
Addington came into power through the Catholic difficulty, and in 
so doing reaped the harvest which Pitt had sown, reaped no small 
share of the popularity of the peace which presently followed. 
Once in, he showed no signs of wishing to go out again; and the 
public, with the fickleness which public opinion always shows, 
began to forget the services of their old Minister, to associate his 
name with the trials of the war, and to transfer their affections to 
the new, whom they associated with the blessings of the peace. 
Pitt was left to sulk like Achilles in his tent; to declare to his 
friends that he did not desire to return to office, and to eat his 
heart in the solitude of pride. But one more triumph was in 
store for him, the greatest almost, and certainly the most dramatic 
of his whole life. While the peace of Amiens lasted Pitt had for a 
period entirely withdrawn himself from Parliament. When the 
war was again renewed in May 1803, the public voice and Pitt’s 
own sense of duty alike called him back to Parliament. So great 
was the excitement at this return of Achilles to the Grecian ram- 
parts, that on the first night on which he spoke the crowd in the 
House prevented the reporters from finding a place; so that 
scarcely even a fragment has been preserved of this, one of the 
finest, by contemporary accounts, of all Pitt’s speeches, and 
certainly in the circumstances of its delivery the most interesting 
of them all. But some account of the reception accorded by the 
House to its late leader has been preserved :— 

“When he came in,” says a contemporary letter, “the attention of the House was 
withdrawn [from Lord Hawkesbury, who was speaking] and fixed upon him; and as 
he walked up to his place his name was repeated aloud by many persons, for want, I 
imagine, of some other way to express their feelings. Erskine and Whitbread were 
heard with impatience, and when, at the end of a tedious hour and a half, he rose 
(20 minutes to 8) there was first a violent and almost universal cry of ‘ Mr. Pitt! Mr. 


Pitt!’ He was then cheered before he had uttered a syllable, a mark of approbation 
which was repeated at almost all the brilliant passages and remarkable sentiments ; 
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and when he sat down (9) there were three of the longest, most eager, and most 
enthusiastic bursts of applause that I ever heard in any place on any occasion.” 

This was Pitt’s last and greatest triumph. Henceforth the 
clouds continued to gather round him till his end. His health 
was visibly on the wane. As often happens, two years of com- 
parative idleness had done more to undermine it than all the- 
previous years of work. The Opposition was powerless to defeat 
his policy, but it was capable of giving him no small annoyance— 


Like noon-flies 
They vexed him in the ears and eyes ; 


first, by all that they had done by insincere praise and blame to 
sow dissensions between Pitt and Addington ; next, by—what was 
a real godsend to them—the prosecution of Lord Melville. It has 
been told how Pitt confessed in the House what a “deep and 
bitter pang ” it gave him to be obliged as Minister to promote the 
impeachment of his old friend and colleague ; and a contemporary 
has recorded in his diary how the moment that that impeachment 
was voted, ‘‘ Pitt immediately put on the little cocked hat which he 
was in the habit of wearing when dressed for the evening, and 
jammed it deeply over his forehead, and I distinctly saw the tears. 
trickling down his cheeks.” A sad picture of the proud and lonely 
man. Mark, too, the note of exultation which breathes in the 
speech of Whitbread, the chief promoter of the impeachment. 

He (Lord Melville) is now, Sir, in the strictest sense of the word felo-de-se. He isa 
political suicide. No more can he hope again to enter the political Elysium. All his 
expectations of future honours are fled; all his schemes of future ambition are 
blasted... 

The Opposition even ventured to drag Pitt’s own name into the 
business—some infinitesimal irregularity spied out in his depart- 
ment—though they knew well enough that he was quite out of the 
reach of any real accusation. As Macaulay says, “‘no minister 
was ever more rancorously libelled ; but his worst enemies never 
dared to accuse him of touching unlawful gain.” In the speech 
which Pitt made in his defence against those insinuations we see 
once again some flash of the old victorious irony. 


The honourable gentleman, [he begins,] has given you a long speech, much of which 
I am relieved from doing otherwise than barely noticing, since it embraced topics more 
properly of a general political nature and character. In treating the present charge, 
then, we surely have nothing to do with the merit of this or that administration, the 
conduct of the war, our naval and military establishments, our armaments, the arma- 
ments of our enemy, the fleets of France, where they are, and how occupied, with the 
efficiency and economy of the Board of Admiralty under Lord St. Vincent, his successor, 


or any other... 

This slight gleam lights up the last few months of Pitt’s Parlia- 
mentary life. These final days were occupied over the famous 
impeachment, and duller official matters. The last utterance of 
his which finds a record in the Parliamentary Debates is on “‘ Mr. 
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Johnson’s financial propositions,” a series of resolutions designed 
to set forth the financial condition of England during recent years. 

In the succeeding vacation, Pitt was engaged in great affairs. 
The famous Coalition was made between England, Austria, and 
Russia; to go, alas, the way of all other coalitions. Then there 
was a great naval expedition set on foot, which bore its fruit at 
Trafalgar. Itis pleasant to see Pitt during these final months 
brought into personal relations with the two or three really great 
men among his contemporaries—the two or three to whom, with 
himself, England was, or was to be, most indebted for preservation 
through her arduous days. First with Nelson, who—like the 
Minister—was just about to embark upon his last voyage. ‘ Mr. 
Pitt,” Nelson wrote, ‘paid me a compliment which, I believe, he 
would not have paid to a Prince of the Blood. When I rose to go 
he left the room with me and attended me to the carriage.” Then 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley, newly returned from his Indian victories. 
*“‘T never knew any military officer with whom it was so satisfactory 
to converse,” was Pitt’s judgment on the young general; and 
Wellington’s on Pitt, we can guess that: ‘‘He has more than once 
told me,” says Stanhope, ‘‘ that, in his opinion, Mr. Pitt was the 
greatest minister who ever ruled in England.” Last of all with his 
old friend Lord Wellesley: his career too, at least the famous part 
of it, had now come to a close. Then—and then came the sun 


of Austerlitz ; and for Pitt, eternal night. The new Session began 
on the 2ist of January; Pitt died on the 23rd. 


C. F. Keary. 
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Proposats were made at the Church Congress of October 1883 to 
‘secure the expression of the opinion of the.laity in the parish, in 
the diocese, and in the Church” at large. Any who choose can 
now read the discussion which took place thereupon in the Report of 
that Congress, p. 68, foll. Opinion, when formulated and operative, 
now governs the civilized world ; and it appears that a formulation 
of lay opinion, and such organization of it as to make it operative, 
was intended by the promoters of the idea. There is a sense in which 
this might be most wholesome, were it possible to devise adequate 
checks and safeguards. There is another, in which its tendency 
would be to efface the principles and subvert the constitution of 
the Church. I will revert to these two senses further on. I wish 
to clear the ground by recurring to and tracing the primary rights 
of the laity as deducible from Holy Scripture, and, so far as space 
admits, from the testimony of Catholic antiquity in the purest 
ages. If there are any who would set aside all this, and seek to. 
reconstruct Church government on independent principles, they 
must admit that such views, in an institution continuously trace- 
able from the Apostles’ age to this day, are revolutionary and 
subversive. Our Lord’s personal work, apart from the supernatural 
sphere, consisted, if we regard its results when He left them, chiefly 
in selecting, testing, commissioning, and afterwards by the Holy 
Spirit fully qualifying, a band of teachers, who were necessarily 
missionaries, with the charge to make disciples of all the nations. 
Thus the relations between the teachers and the disciples so fixed 
cannot be regarded, so far as the New Testament exhibits them, as 
other than fundamental. And this truth gathers weight when we 
see that His purpose was evidently to found a society, world-wide 
in its idea and to last through all the ages, in which society the 
relation between teachers and the taught, under the growth of 
human needs, presently shaped itself into that of the governors 
and the governed, within the lifetime of the first appointed teachers. 

Thus we find in those first teachers and governors, with others 
of their own choice subordinated to them, a clear New Testament 
outline which the sub-apostolic and ante-Nicene periods fill up and 
complete. The constitutional principles thus developed were 


a 
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shaped on the anvil of persecution and tested in the furnace of 
martyrdom ; and their result is recognized by the oldest Church 
historian as a “‘divinely-ordered polity,” or ‘ polity on Gospel 
principles.” * 

The highest outward function of the common life which that 
polity enshrined was found in conciliar action, and expressed in 
the Synod, either Diocesan, Provincial, or General, as the units of 
growth grouped themselves round the centres of nourishment in 
smaller or larger circles. But in this conciliar action the laity 
appear always otiose and never operative. Their operative func- 
tion lies in another direction, as I shall presently show. It appears 
that the design in “ securing the expression of opinion to the laity ”’ 
is to give them a share in such conciliar action as the Church now 
possesses ; to give them, in short, a weight in council either equal 
to or bearing some proportion to that of the clergy, or, leaving 
Parliament out of the question for the present, a share in the 
regulative spiritual authority which is ultimately supreme, at any 
rate in foro conscientia. If it meant less than this, I should think 
the question hardly worth raising. Taken, then, to mean this, it 
can only be claimed as a right; and, if a right, it must have 
existed from the beginning. Its principle, at any rate, must, in 
that case, be involved in some precedent which the New Testament 
contains. The supposed right, if a reality in the present, must 
have been a reality in the past. It cannot spring fresh from the 
ground in the nineteenth century and claim a place in the scrip- 
turally-founded polity, which has descended, often grievously 
defaced and deformed, but never wholly false to its original idea, 
through all the ages. 

Let us see, then, what points of Church organization the Acts of 
the Apostles includes. The first Body there presented to us con- 
sisted of “‘ about a hundred and twenty ” members; of these some 
were “‘ women.” If we allow the odd twenty only for the women, 
then, among about a hundred who will remain, were certainly the 


then eleven Apostles, and almost certainly the great majority 


of those ‘‘ other seventy also” (St. Luke x. 1) whom the Master 
chose and commissioned. These, then, we may regard as secondary 
office-bearers, having an ordination only inferior to that of the 
eleven. If only fifty of the seventy were present, these, with the 
Apostles, will amount to sixty-one, or a majority of the entire 
number even before the women are deducted. They proceed to 
the choice of a successor, a twelfth Apostle, and for this purpose 
they “set up two.” + Who set up? is an obvious question, which 

* ris évOéou modureias . . . THS KaTa Td edayyéALov Euseb. FE. H. 
iv. 7 and 23. 

+ dvo (Acts i. 23). 
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there is nothing directly to answer. But, since personal com- 
- panionship with the Apostles during the whole of the Lord’s 
ministry (Acts i. 21) was the qualification for the candidates, those 
alone could attest this who “had been with” Him, in His own 
phrase, “‘ from the beginning ” (St. John xv. 27). These were the 
eleven themselves. The fact that they alone were competent 
judges makes it morally certain that the choice was theirs. But 
if it went by numerical majority, the above calculation shows that 
the Lord’s own “chosen vessels”” would form that majority. We 
see, then, no opening for the germ of any lay function here. 

The next step of organization is the election of the seven deacons 
(vi. 2, foll.), and here we have the action of the laity in its own 
proper sphere. ‘‘ Brethren, look ye out from among yourselves seven 
men,” &c., is the invitation given tothem. Here we have a funda- 
mental principle recognized. The laity have an initial right of 
choice. They govern, when this right is a real one, the springs of 
candidature for ordination. I notice, further, that when the First 
Kpistle of Timothy was written, the custom of regarding the dia- 
conate as a step to the higher office was already established under 
Apostolic sanction. The expression (iii. 13) that deacons ‘‘ purchase 
to themselves a good degree”’* seems only intelligible by regarding 
the diaconate as an onward step towards some further point, or lower 
platform on which a higher elevation might be reared. The lower 
office seems to find its crown in its relation to the higher one, 
although this does not prove that it had lost its substantive reality 
and become a step to that office merely. A deacon might be per- 
manently such, but a presbyter would commonly have been a 
deacon first, and the rule soon became invariable. I would notice, 
also, in confirmation of this, that a deacon must “first be proved” 
(tb. 10), which proving is not required for the higher office, pre- 
sumably because already given in the lower. 

Thus through this stratum of lay election the whole hierarchy of 
Church office-bearers must primarily be filtered, if the laity used 
the function which by apostolic precedent is theirs. But if, from 
whatever cause, they have let this go, it does not follow that they 
are to seek compensation by usurping another function which, as I 
shall presently show, is not theirs, and which cannot be made 


* The whole expression is, of KaA@s duaxovycavres Babpov Eavrois Kadov 
to which is added Kat Tappyoiav év TH ev 
‘Tyoov. I think the last phrase means probably a voice either in council or in teach- 
ing—a general right to express their opinions would cover both, In our army, not long 
since, a man used to “ purchase his step,” an expression closely analogous. In the 
Church when the “ step” (GaOpss) was obtained, the tappyoia went with it. The 
English of the A. V., “ great boldness in the faith,” is altogether too vague for a passage 
which seems to dwell throughout on definite qualifications. 
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theirs without jeopardizing such harmony as the Church retains. 
It follows from this that, when all functions are duly performed, 
the clergy, chosen primarily by the laity, are the legitimate repre- 
sentatives of the latter. I would further point out that the 
original choosers were the Hellenist Jews, and that the chosen seven 
were the same, as their names indicate ; and thus we arrive ata 
considerable closeness of sympathy between the elective and the 
elected body. If we believe the events selected for record from the 
ministry of Our Lord to be of typical character, we have but to 
extend the analogy from the Head to the Body, to arrive at the 
same conclusion in regard to the history of the infant Church. 
How happily such a balance of powers was framed to exclude 
rivalry, antagonism, and party-spirit, one need not stop to point 
out. Thus the whole clerical body is, organically rather than in its 
individual members, representative of the laity. This is the idea, 
I believe, involved in our Church’s assertion in her 139th Canon 
that “‘ the Sacred Synod of this nation . . . is the true Church of 
England by representation.” If the laity presented in each diocese 
the spiritual flower of their own body for ordination as deacons, 
how perfect a harmony might result; ‘‘ Ephraim would not any 
longer envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim,” and that concordia 
ordinum would be established which the Roman historian regarded 
as the happiest omen for the stability of the body politic. The 
ideal which I depict may be too lofty for realization. But it should 
govern aspirations, however far it soars above actual results ; above 
all, no new start should be made which is in conflict with it, as I 
fear is the tendency of the machinery attempted to be set in motion 
now. So long as this idea governed, the clergy were nothing else 
than the cream of the laity. Since and so far as it has been 
abandoned, the two have hardened off into different strata with a 
strong line of cleavage between them. And to give the laity in the 
mass lay representatives, forming bodies co-ordinated with the 
clergy, is directly to foster that spirit of rivalry, jealousy, and 
antagonism, against which the entire New Testament is a protest, 
alike in the principles which it inculeates and in the precedents 
which it sets. 

For, consider what co-ordination implies. It implies that those 
who have “greater freedom and less responsibility ’’ should have 
an equal, or at any rate proportionate, voice with those who bear the 
weight of responsibility and feel the awful restraints which ordina- 
tion vows impose. I mean this, of course, in respect to the primary 
matters of faith and doctrine, worship and discipline. Circumstanced 
as we are, to bestow this would probably depress still further the 
standard of candidature for Holy Orders, which is already lament- 
ably low. If the men who will not give the guarantees, show the 
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qualifications, and accept the disqualifications which are required 
of and imposed upon those who take Orders, are to claim co- 
ordination with those who give, show, and accept them, what 
heavier blow and greater discouragement could be given to that 
candidature? The Church will tend towards a residuum class of 
clergy, and all that is original and independent in thought or 
character will tend to find expression elsewhere. The tendency 
may be mitigated by the providential brake-power which never 
forsakes the Church wholly, but of its ultimate tendency there 
can be no doubt. 

But I return to the Acts of the Apostles. The term “‘ presbyter” 
or “elder” in our A. V. of the New Testament, and the term 
‘bishop ” therein denotes practically the same office in its different 
aspects. The first notice of their appointment is found in xiv. 28: 
“When they (the Apostles) had ordained (for) them (i.e. the 
disciples) elders in every Church;” and the whole action of so 
appointing is ascribed to the Apostles Paul and Barnabas. But 
elders previously appear as already constituted authorities in the 
Judean Churches (xi. 30). Titus is similarly charged, as being 
armed with pro-apostolic powers, to “‘appoint or station (xaracryays, 
Tit. i. 5) in every city elders.” There is no trace of any direct 
lay concurrence; nor among the qualifications for the office which 
are enumerated at some length, is any included which suggests that 
concurrence, except by way of testimony to character (1 Tim. 
iii. 1-7 ; Tit. i. 6-9).* 

I next come to-the earliest Council. The first question which 
troubled the infant Church was that raised concerning the circum- 
cision of the Gentiles. To the Apostles and elders, now fully 
recognized as the sources of living authority in the Gentile branch 
of the Church, the question is by common consent referred 
(Acts xv. 2), and Paul and Barnabas and “some others” appear 
as representative men on behalf of the Gentile body before the 
Apostles and elders in Jerusalem. After debate held, the resulting 
decree is framed by ‘‘ the Apostles and brethren-elders” ; for such — 
is the true reading and correct meaning of the Greek text, and so 
given in the Revised Version ; not, “the Apostles and elders and 
brethren” asin the A. V. In framing that decree, they claim to 
concur with the Holy Ghost as their leader and guide. Further, it 
is said to have ‘‘ seemed good to the Apostles and elders with the 
whole Church” (ib. 22) to send Judas and Silas, “‘ chief men among 
the brethren,” to circulate the decree among the Gentile Churches 
and ratify it by oral attestation. By “chief men” (iyoupévous) 


* Thus he must be dvemiAntTos, avéyxAyros, giving no handle of attack or charge 
against him. The A. V. renders both by “blameless.” The good character “from 
those without ” undoubtedly implies the same from those within. 
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office-bearers, that is clergy, are unquestionably designated,* which 
would not, 1 think, necessarily follow from their being “‘ prophets."+ 
“The whole Church ” of course includes the laity, as concurring in 
this final appointment; even as “the Church” is described in 
similar connection with the Apostles and elders, as “‘ receiving” 
the deputation from Antioch in ver. 4. From this it seems pre- 
sumable that the “other” members of that deputation, in ver. 2, 
were also ordained men, from among the “teachers” in the 
Church of Antioch of whom we heard in xiii. 1, and were probably 
some who had shared the disputation with the Judaizing teachers 
mentioned in xy. 1-2. Thus the harmony of the Church is shown 
and maintained by the concurrence of laity and clergy in the 
appointment alike of the deputies from Antioch and the deputies 
from Jerusalem. But for any voice of the laity in council we find 
no precedent in this record. Although the expression, ‘‘ the whole 
multitude,”{ in ver. 12, may probably imply the presence of 
interested and perhaps applauding listeners. 

The next Council in the same book is of a less comprehensive 
character, and on a far less momentous occasion. It appears to 
be diocesan, but that of the head diocese of the infant Church, 
Jerusalem. The presence of the “elders” with St. James and 
that of none others, is specifically mentioned (xxi. 18), and 
the laity are spoken of in a way which shows that they were 
absent: ‘“‘Thou seest how many thousands of Jews there are 
which believe. . . . The multitude [or a multitude] must needs 
come together ” (ib. 20, 22). The last words refer probably to a 
promiscuous public concourse, but including those ‘‘ which be- 
lieved.” 

Often in this Book of Acts Christian societies appear as nascent 
only, and thus only partly organized. Hence the terms ‘‘ brethren,” 
‘* believers,” ‘‘ disciples,” are applied to them. But at Ephesus 
things are more advanced, in ch. xx., and in St. Paul’s charge 


* Compare St. Luke xxii. 26, where 6 iyyovpevos is contrasted with 6 diaxovév ; 
also Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24, especially 17, where the character of spiritual responsibility for 
the souls of others is made prominent. 

+ This is the view of Hooker.—£. P., V. lxxviii. 6. The Holy Ghost might manifest 
His “ prophetic” gift—not always implying prediction of the future—in laity or clergy 
as pleased Him. 

t wav 76 Kai jKovov, K. tT. X. Here the A. V. which the R. V. 
adopts, “ And all the multitude kept silence,” seems unhappy. Observe the different 


tenses, éoiynoe . . “kept silence” would surely have been éovya corre- 


sponding, as imperf. tense, with HKOVOV. The reason is that there had broken out some 
hum of applause or acclamation on the speech of St. Peter, in ver. 7-11, and that it 
“ was hushed”—a momentary act—properly expressed by the aor., after which they 
“ kept listening,” &c. wav 7d wAynOos may, however, mean the whole auditory, the 
present multitude, whether limited to the clergy or including the laity, but more 


naturally, I think, the latter; especially on such a question.—Comp. iv. 32, vi. 5, 
xxi. 22. 
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to ‘the elders of” that Church, summoned to Miletus to meet 
him, he clearly regards them as representative of the whole 
Ephesian laity: ‘I have taught you publicly and from house to 
house. . . . I ceased not to warn every one of you with tears” 
(ver. 20, 31), with other incidental expressions, prove this. At the 
same time they are pastors, to whose care “the flock” is com- 
mitted. 

The absence of positive lay functions in Council, is indeed a 
corollary of the permanent relation between them and their clergy. 
The laity are there representatively, and, therefore, have no 
business there personally also. The words which express that 
relation are, besides those rendered elders, pastors, teachers, 
ministers, others rendered “ rule” in our A. V.* Thus, “ He that 
ruleth, with diligence,” ‘‘ The elders that rule well,” ‘‘ Obey them 
that have the rule over you.” And to those who are so set in 
authority the most solemn charges, in language at once affecting 
and awful, are addressed by the Apostles. The laity are “the 
flock in which the Holy Ghost has made them (the clergy) over- 
' geers,” and these are ‘‘ to take heed to themselves and to it,” and 
to “‘shepherd the Church of God.” St. Peter similarly speaks 
to the elders as one of themselves and bids them “ shepherd the 
flock” (almost precisely the expression which the Lord had thrice 
addressed so pathetically to Peter himself), and “exercise the 
oversight of it,’ not from base but lofty motives. The laity are 
similarly taught that the clergy “‘ watch for their souls as they 
that must give account,” and are bidden to “‘ esteem them very 
highly in love for their work’s sake.” But the fatherly relation 
is the basis of all these appeals. That relation is primary and 
antecedent to all others, in the Church of Christ as in the 
family; and out of it, as in the family, all others spring 
and ramify. In all others it is only repeated and reflected, 
and not a few express it in the very titles which they bear, 
as pope, patriarch, and abbot. To attempt to subvert it or 
invert it, strikes at the very foundations of the household of 
Faith. It springs directly from the first charter of Apostolic 
duty, ‘‘Go, make disciples of all the nations.” From that the 
Christian community has derived its two elements, the Ecclesia 
-docens and the Ecclesia discens. By their own nature these imply 
the one authority, and the other submission. You may have, if you 


* & mpowrdpevos. That the word denotes not mere precedence but rule, direction, 
and authority in conduct, is plain from its being used in 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12, of a father 
directing and ruling his children, or a master his household, as a sample of powers 
to be similarly used in the Church. Thus, “those that rule well,” renders ot KaAds 
mpoeotares. Compare also l Thess. v. 12, “those that are over you in the Lord.” 
tyovpevos has already been explained above. 
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will, a religious society of a different kind, where every man thinks 
his own way to future hope, and all unite casually so far as their 
thoughts coincide. But without this you cannot have a Church. 
This is inherent in the very idea of it. 

The very term which St. Paul uses to express the individual 
layman is fruitful with confirmation of my position. He is the 
iuirns, the one without official capacity, character, or responsi- 
bility.* Our A. V. renders it “ unlearned.” The same word is 
used in Acts iv. 18, by the Jewish Sanhedrim, of Peter and John 
as being, in contrast with themselves, the official heads of the 
Jewish public, men of no official position or knowledge. Thus it 
easily, as suggested in the last note, drifts into the meaning of 
“ungifted” ; and so St. Paul, in half-irony, applies it hypothe- 
tically to himself in 2 Cor. xi. 6, where the A. V. and the R. V. 
both have, “If I be rude in speech,” clashing unfortunately with 
the popular sense of the adjective. It would have been better to 
have rendered it “layman” throughout, because popular usage 
has now made that a mere relative term, contradistinguished from 
professional or technical—precisely the extent to which iusrys 
varies in its Greek classical use. But its oldest and normal use, 
as Liddell and Scott will testify, is precisely this, the man who 
has no public status or sphere of responsibility, in contrast with 
officials, military or civil, who have; just as we say, ‘“‘a private 
soldier,” or simply “a private,” in contrast with officers com- 
missioned or not. The layman, then, is one who has no 
commission to speak, nor authority to admonish the Church or his 
fellow-layman. The laity have, therefore, no collective capacity 
for such functions. For how can any number of these ira 
constitute an advising body, when every individual among them 
lacks the primary qualification for it ? 

And this is the reason why you will search all records of Church 
Councils in vain for any trace of a system of lay representatives. 
It is foreign to the idea which lies at the root of all Church 
organization. And this antagonistic idea seems to me to lurk in 
the measure now proposed. 

Dean Field, in his learned treatise, ‘‘ Of the Church,”’+ clearly 
defines the limits within which, and purposes for which, “laymen 


* 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 25, 24. I note it is as possible that, in ver. 23, 24, the word may 
signify “‘ the man who has no spiritual extraordinary gift.” in contrast with him who 
has, as not a few of the laity probably had. Chrysostom, however, zn loc., says broadly, 
tov Auikov “by idusrys unlearned”] he means the layman”; and 
so Hooker, £. P., V. Ixxvii, 2, who cites Chrysostom, understands the word. The 
mar. of the R. V. has (retaining “ unlearned” in its text) “Or, him that is without 
gifts "—a shade of meaning into which, as I have just suggested, it probably passes 
in ver. 23, 24. 

+ Book V. ch. xlix., vol. iv., p. 7 foll., Eccl. Hist. Soc. Fd. 
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may be present at General Councils,” these purposes being “ to 
hear, set forward, and consent unto that which is there to be 
done.” And thus he limits their voice to a ‘ consenting,” not 
“defining,” attestation. The bishops and presbyters subscribe, he 
says, in this sort, “Ego N. definiens subscripsi” ; that is, “I, as 
having power to define and decree, have subscribed.” But the 
emperor or any other lay person, “‘ Ego N. consentiens subscripsi” ; 
that is, “I, as one giving consent to that which is agreed upon by 
the spiritual pastors, have subscribed.” 

I may add that, so far as questions of faith, doctrine, worship, 
and discipline come before provincial or diocesan synods the same 
principle holds in these as in General Councils. 

Field presently continues as follows :-— 

But our adversaries* (z.e. the Romanists) say, the Protestants affirm that laymen 
ought not only to be present in General Councils, but to have decisive voices, as well as 
they of the clergy; and thereupon charge us with great absurdity. . . . In this sort we 
teach that laymen have no voice decisive, but bishops and pastors only ; which may be 
confirmed by many reasons. First, because, when the question is in which pastures 
it is fit the sheep of Christ should feed, and in what pastures they may feed without 
danger, the duty of consulting is principally, and the power of prescribing wholly, in 
the pastors ; though the sheep of Christ being reasonable, have, and must have, a kind 
of discerning whether they be directed into wholesome and pleasant pastures, or not, 
Secondly, none but they whom Paul saith, “ Christ going up into heaven gave for the 
gathering together of the saints, for the work of the ministry,” have authority to teach 
and to prescribe unto others what they shall profess and believe. . . . Thirdly, because 
in all Councils, bishops and pastors only are found to have subscribed to the decrees 
made in them, as defining and decreeing ; howsoever other men. testified their consent 
by subscription, and princes and emperors by their royal authority confirmed the 


same. 

I have preferred stating in the above venerable language the 
‘general sum of the matter to doing so in my own. All books of 
Church antiquity attest the truth of it, notably Bingham, who, in 
his great repertory, discusses at much length the shares of bishop 
and presbyter in conciliar authority, but has not a word to say, 
through all the centuries which he sifts for materials, concerning 
any share of the laity. This is quite consistent with what anti- 
quity also attests, namely, the presence at Diocesan Synods of 
certain select laity, who seem by very ancient custom to have been 
invited for the purpose of informing the clergy, although not of 
voting in Synod with them. I add from Field, Of the Church 
(V. xxix.), a direction from an ancient canon regulating such synods, 
as follows + :— 


The second day, if the clergy have no matter of complaining or doubt, let the laity 
be let in to propose their doubts and make known their grievances, otherwise let their 
coming be deferred till some other day. 


* Field here refers to Bellarum de Concil., lib. 1 cap, 13. 


+ Field’s reference is to ‘“ Joverius out of Buchardus,” Jover., class ii., sect. 2, fol. 
136. sqq. 
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Of course, if the object of the proposal at the Congress of 1883 
had fallen within the above limits of informing the clergy, pro- 
posing doubts, stating grievances and suggesting remedies, it 
would, so far from being repugnant to my view, be expressly in- 
cluded in it. I should hail it as a most hopeful omen, if any such 
proposal were submitted to a Church Congress. But no one can 
read the discussion which took place without seeing that a co- 
ordinate right of voting in Church Councils was in the minds of 
most.* But I proceed to trace further the rights of the laity, as 
recognized in Catholic antiquity. Bingham,t after enumerating 
some specific instances, says :— 


These are some of the collateral evidences that may be brought to prove that 
anciently the clergy and people joined in a common vote in the election of their bishop, 
and that their suffrage was something more than testimonial, especially in the fourth 
and fifth ages of the Latin Church, where, as De Marca owns, the people’s request was 
chiefly considered. Nor was this privilege only indulged them in the election of their 
bishop, but sometimes in the designation of presbyters also... .S. Jerome says 
expressly that presbyters and the other clergy were as much chosen by them as the 
bishops were.t And Possidius § notes this to have been the custom of the Church and 
S. Austin’s practice in the ordinations of priests and clerks, to have regard to the 
majority or general consent of Christian people. And Siricius, who speaks the same 
sense and practice of the Roman Church, says || that when a deacon was to be ordained 
either presbyter or bishop, he was first to be chosen both by the clergy and people. 
And therefore I cannot so readily subscribe to the assertion of those learned men, who 
say that bishops before their ordination were propounded to the people, but not 
presbyters nor any other of the inferior clergy. . .. I shall say no more upon this 
head, but only allege two canons of the Fourth Council of Carthage, which comprise 
the whole practice of the Church in relation to this matter: the one decreeing J that 
the ordination of a bishop should always be by the consent of four parties, the clergy, 
the laity, the provincial bishops, and the metropolitan, whose presence and authority 
was principally necessary in all such cases. The other canon orders ** that no bishop 
shall ordain any clergymen without consulting with his clergy, and asking the consent, 
approbation, and testimony of his people. This seems to have been the most common 
and ordinary practice of the Church. 


The germ of all this lies in the New Testament precedent of the 
choice by the laity of those from whom all others were to be 
chosen, namely, the body of deacons. It is a liberal and reason- 
able extension of the principle which that precedent involves. It 


* Both Sir J. Mowbray and Sir G. K. Richards cited, in the course of their remarks, 
Hooker, E. P., VIII. vi. 8; but it seemed to have escaped them that Hooker is there 
discussing what authority is requisite to give Church ordinances the force of public 
law, and argues that the clergy by themselves cannot do this; which goes sans dire. 
But when the consultative lay bodies proposed by the above-named gentlemen have 
given their support to any legislative measure on behalf of the Church, it will be as 
far from having the force of public law as ever. 

t Origines Ecclesiastice, IV., ii. 9 fol. I give Bingham’s references in this extract, 
but for lack of space do not quote the originals. 

} Hieron. Ep. 4 ad Rustic. Id. in Ezek., lib. 10, c. 33, p. 609. 

§ Possid. Vit. Aug., c. 21. 

|| Sirie. Ep. 1 ad Himer. Tarracon. 10. 

q Conc. Carth., IV., ¢. 1. 

** Tbid., c. 22. 
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is not wholly, I think, the fault of the laity that it has been by 
them practically abandoned. Any check upon the pretensions of 
candidates (nearly always for curacies, where they assist a more 
experienced priest) of the youthful age of three or four and twenty 
is so far valueless as guaranteeing their fitness for the more impor- 
tant positions which they may be called to fill twenty or even ten 
years later, that one can hardly feel surprised that it has dwindled 
into the perfunctory reading in church of the document known as 
the ‘Siquis.” But I contend that this shows the direction in 
which the voice of the laity should make itself heard. It is in 
respect to the choice of their pastors that their liberties have been 
surrendered and need to be reclaimed. I venture to think, further, 
that it is because this right has become illusory, and an artificial 
system which defeats and displaces it has usurped the ground of 
relationship between clergy and people, that the feeling that their 
clergy are their true and real representatives has died out of the 
consciousness of the laity. Its death is followed by the natural 
consequence, especially among Englishmen of the present day, to 
think their own thoughts independently, and seek to ‘‘ secure 
expression for their opinions” in some way of their own devising. 
I presume that, if asked what effect such a device is likely to have 
on the relations of clergy and laity, its advocates would reply that 
it will draw them closer together. I venture to think it will have 
the opposite effect. To call up the sheep into the position of the 
shepherd, without any of the responsibility of the latter ; to invest 
the disciple with a perpetual right and a constant means of check- 
ing and morally controlling his teacher, is not, I think, likely 
to harmonize the relations of flock and pastor, of disciple and 
teacher. 

The equity of the whole question leads to this conclusion. The 
suffrage and consentient voice of a people in the choice of their 
pastor is a Scriptural and Catholic element in the spiritual useful- 
ness of the latter. It cannot be exercised at the initial point of a 
young cleric’s career, when all his experience and all the proof and 
trial of him are yet in the future. It ought to be transferred to 
some later point of that career, to make it effectual. The well- 
known institution of ‘ Triers” in the Kirk of Scotland offers a 
machinery which may suggest analogous expedients. The defect 
of it probably lies in its concentrating attention too exclusively 
upon preaching. But, as far as it goes, it is an attempt to reduce 
to system a primitive right which, more than any other, tends to 
bind clergy and laity together, and which, for want of such definite 
system, evaporates in unpractical vagueness. If there were in 
each parish a committee of lay communicants, whose business it 
should be to watch the career of the younger clergy and report 
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confidentially to the bishop, through the archdeacon or rural dean, 
on their general merits; and those reports, when extended over a 
sufficient number of years, had a practical influence on the prefer- 
ment of the subject reported on, the germ of a system would be 
developed which might go far to recover the lost rights of the laity. 
The efficacy of it would depend entirely on the judgment, candour, 
and charity with which it was exercised. If it degenerated into, 
or never rose above, the level of gossip and espionage, it would be 
certain to fail; but if carried on in conjunction with the responsi- 
ble heads of the clerical system, the best securities would be taken 
against its failure on these grounds. It is a system entirely new 
to English parochial usage, and would require careful watching, 
and all the gathered corrections of experience. But I think it 
would be a step in the right direction. Is there any prelate on the 
bench young enough and bold enough to risk the experiment? I 
would even go so far as to add that, on the principle of “ having 
a good report from those which are without,” some of the more 
respectable and approved Dissenters within the parish, if such are 
to be found, might be wholesomely added to the committee which 
I suggest. 

Of course, the great difficulty would be how to adjust it to our 
existing system of patronage, which reposes upon law, and how far 
it would, when fully at work, tend to revolutionize that system, 
hoary with the prestige of all the centuries from the Second Council 
of Arles downwards. Whether the Arelatine fathers ever harboured 
the thought of making it last through all time may be questioned. 
It may be reckoned as part of the feudal system in which the man 
who owned the land was the pillar of everything. It has survived 
every other incident of feudality, and has never, save in the 
universal wreck of the Great Rebellion, been seriously shaken. It 
arose from policy and a certain measure of justice combined. It 
was politic to encourage endowment by allowing patronage, and 
no one could show so good a primary title to the patronage as the 
man whose bounty the endowment was. The “Novels” of Jus- 
tinian also recognize it. But surely a lease of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years would have satisfied the natural equity of the 
claim, and it has in numerous instances long outlived that term. 
The time, I think, has come to reconsider it in the interests of the 
laity, who have a yet better and older title, which it keeps in 
abeyance. The main reason for its unquestioned supremacy is 
that no one sees what else to put in the place of it. To even sketch 
a scheme which would so far modify it as to make those impre- 
scriptable rights, for such I hold them, of the laity, a working 
reality, would be far beyond the limits of the present article. I 
must be content with having shown the true field in which the 
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energies of the laity may rightfully and usefully work, which was 
the proper pendant of my effort to call them off from another field 
where their presence would be a rash and mischievous intrusion. 
The most precious franchise of the laity has virtually been bartered 
away for endowments—excellent things, no doubt, but which need 
not have cost this extravagant price, the surrender of the layman’s 
oldest right, which lies at the foundation of the whole relation 
between him and his pastor. No wonder, in the face of these facts, 
that would-be advocates of lay rights arise and demand a direct 
voice for the laity, as though by themselves an order;* which 
resembles a demand for the ‘‘securing the expression of the 
opinions ” of privates on a council of war, or for a committee of 
vigilance to be formed of passengers to advise the stoker and driver 
-of a locomotive engine. 

I revert, then, to the distinction with which I started. I claim 
now to have shown the sense in which the formulation of lay 
opinion, and the organization which shall make it operative, might 
be most wholesome to the Church. The laity are perfectly welcome, 
as they are undoubtedly competent, to shape such a plan and work 
it for themselves. I think they might reasonably take the advice 
of the clergy as to the devising adequate checks and safeguards to 
rescue such a movement from rashness. Some such will, beyond 
doubt, be necessary. But the question whose advice to take, or 
whether any advice, clearly rests with them, and I therefore for- 
bear, as a clergyman, obtruding any at present, beyond the general 
exhortation to “go in and win”—to win back their heritage, 
dating, in some form or other, from the Apostles, as clearly scrip- 
tural as is the authority of the clergy to be spiritual teachers and 
rulers. Out of the long defeasance of their just claim has sprung 
all the miserable jealousy of that authority, which deforms the past 
and hampers the present of the Church. The clergy have become, 
in a degree and measure, a close corporation, recruiting their ranks 
by perpetual co-optation. Not, indeed, wholly so, because they 
recruit by perpetual volunteers from the laity, and because no lay- 
man who will give the requisite guarantees for character, orthodoxy, 
and learning, is likely to be refused.t The synodical rights of the 


* Hooker, I am aware (£. P., V. Ixxvii. 2), has the expression, “The order of the 
Jaity.” But he uses the term only in rhetorical contrast to that of the clergy, somewhat 
as St. Paul, in 2 Cor. xi. 6, applies the term iSurys to himself. If pressed, it is incon- 
sistent with Hooker’s own context there, which is, “Their [the clergy’s] difference 
from other men is in that they are a distinct order,” and cites Tertull. De Adhort. Castit. 
ec. 7, “ Differentiam inter ordinem et plebem constituit Ecclesia auctoritas.” Now, if 
“ other men” were “a distinct order” likewise, the difference which he notes would 
vanish. 

¢ I wish I could say “is ever refused.” But I, unfortunately, know an instance in 
which one thoroughly equipped with the above guarantees, and who was known as 
having done the Church good service, was refused in several dioceses simply on the 
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clergy date similarly from the Apostles, and the Papacy, in its 
highest presumption of autocracy, has never perpetrated a more 
audacious or a more disastrous outrage than the suppression of 
those rights. But the right of the laity to a voice in the choice 
of their pastors is equally primitive, and its effacement has gone 
far to co-operate in that suppression. Thus, there is a taint of 
artificiality and unreality in the whole fabric of our Church govern- 
ment. Crutches and padding take the place of vital articulation. 
I advocate lay right, scriptural and primitive, as the proper 
complement of synodical rights, with equal heartiness, and with 
an open and earnest challenge to all whom it may concern, to: 
disprove my conclusion, if erroneous—and what baptized person 
does it not concern ? 

I would add that for all the minor or mixed questions, which do 
not touch Faith, Doctrine, Worship, or Discipline, a considerable 
stock and plant of machinery for the expression of lay opinion has 
lately arisen. Beside the time-honoured institution of Church- 
wardens, sometimes with sidesmen, forming, I suppose, a number 
of from two to half-a-dozen in each parish, who “ are still the true 
representatives of the laity of their parishes in all ecclesiastical 
matters,”’** we have, in most rural deaneries, chosen laymen whom 
the rural dean periodically summons to know their minds. In all 
dioceses but one or two, Diocesan Conferences exist including 
laymen in a much larger proportion generally, I believe, than 
clergy,t on account of the greater difficulty of getting laymen to 
attend. These have lately fructified in a Central Conference, to 
which all Diocesan Conferences are invited to send members, 
clerical and lay in equal numbers. Is it sought to handicap the 
Convocations with a similar fond weight of advising laity? I 
doubt the feasibility of such a movement, for this reason: The 
Convocations are, whatever else they may be, the oldest part of 
the constitution of the realm. They have their legal status and 
their inherent and inalienable rights, not proceeding from or 
revocable by Prerogative or Statute, but antecedent alike to both. 
To put side by side with each of them an amateur assembly, for it 
could be nothing else, of laymen, is a mixture of solid machinery 
and ornamental crockery, which I do not think would work 
harmoniously. In the Diocesan Conference, as I pointed out in 


ground of age—being a man of about forty years! Which maturity of character and 
judgment ought, I think, to have rendered him all the more valuable. I had the state- 
ment from himself, and thought, “ With how little wisdom the Church (to say nothing 
of the world) is governed!” 

* The Book of Church Law, p. 249, Ed. 1873. 

+ In the one which I know best, the proportion of laity to clergy is just over seven to 


four, but only twice in twelve years has the number of laity attending not been less than 
that of the clergy. 
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October 1882 in the Contemporary Review, all are, for the purposes 
of conferring, amateurs alike. 

With regard to informal and indirect channels of influence and 
modes of expressing opinion, can anyone pretend that the laity 
are deficient in them? The great tithes which many lay-rectors 
possess represent so much of wealth, and the influence due to it, 
directly taken from the clerical scale and put into the lay. Look 
at the vast patronage of the Crown from that of Archiepiscopal sees 
downwards; add that of the Lord Chancellor, and all the rights of 
private patronage as it is, which are those of individual laymen 
rather than of the laity as a body or bodies. Then come the long 
array of trustees for patronage purposes covering six closely-printed 
columns in the Clergy List. Of these trustees some, of course, are 
clergy, but that is an accident in most cases. They are not acting 
in their clerical capacity or by virtue of their office, as when the 
rector of a large parish becomes patron of the smaller district 
carved out of it. They are more, qua trust, like a clergyman who 
inherits an advowson and thereby exercises patron’s rights to which 
his own clerical status is purely accidental. Then comes the fact 
that our Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge consisted largely of 
clergy in the past. They will consist of laymen chiefly in the 
future; and their weight, both educationally and as patrons, is 
again taken, so far, from the clerical scale and put into the lay. 
Add to this the influence of the press and of current literature— 
open of course to all, but wielded in an incalculably greater pro- 
portion by the laity—and to this, yet further, the openness of the 
House of Commons to the laity and its exclusion of the clergy, 
and the opportunity thus secured to the former of “ blocking,” 
thwarting, maiming, or re-shaping, all ‘Church Bills” there. 
When this is totalled up, can anyone with a moderate respect, I 
will not say for veracity but for the barest decencies of paradox, 
maintain that the laity have too little weight (if their weight is to. 
be taken, as I contend it should not be) as a counterpoise to that of 
the clergy ? 

But beyond all this, look at the enormous power of all but 
unlimited wealth which the laity wield. Who, on the other hand, 
is a more wretched pauper than the average cleric with his small 
fixed income and no private means to help him—a pauper who 
cannot shrink into rags and tatters, who has, besides the strain 
of all other duties, to blow the bubble of “ respectability” with all 
his might and yet keep it from bursting in the face of the public 
(who deem solvency the first of social virtues); who is expected 
to marry and rear a family on resources which would not keep 
a bachelor barrister in chambers, and who has to parade his 
poverty, not only in his own person but in those of his wife and 
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children, under all men’s eyes, and for whom the resource of un- 
official insignificance is impossible? I am not complaining of the 
facts which I allege. But I say they are facts of enormous weight 
in the scale of indirect influence. To all the other weights which 
make the clerical scale already kick the beam, you have to add the 
weight of the purse. And against the cumulative total so arrived at 
the clergy have nothing to set but their character, their learning 
(such as it is), and their divine right to be “‘ shepherds of the 
flock,” and to decline calling up representative sheep to their 
councils. Nor let anyone think that I lose sight of, or undervalue, 
the wisdom, piety, and devotedness, and other eminent spiritual 
gifts, which distinguish many loveable and brilliant individual 
specimens among the laity. These are the true treasury of the 
‘Church, and have ever been so. The influence of membership of 
Christ raises every human virtue to a higher power. ‘‘ For brass” 
it “‘brings gold, for iron silver, for wood brass, and for stones 
iron.” To give every facility for the utilization of these gifts in 
her service is the Church’s true policy. To ask and receive 
advice from such is the wisdom of her ministers, even as in the 
apostolic age the Spirit found His own vessels clerical or lay, and 
enshrined in them His special gifts, and wrought by the inspiration 
of each for the edification of all. The supernatural brilliancy has 
departed, but the solid value still abides. But those special gifts, 
however splendid and frequent, could not then alter the primary 
relations of the clergy and the people, nor can they now. Now, as 
then, they pertain to the individual, not to the flock, and, therefore, 
are of no weight as giving the flock a claim to separate represen- 
tation. There are, and probably have always been, not a few 
among the laity than whom no worthier father-confessors can be 
found. But is that a reason for arming the laity as a body with 
the disciplinal powers of absolution? There are individuals among 
them to whom, as preachers, every member of Christ might pro- 
bably listen with edification. Let such be licensed, as Lord 
Carnarvon has suggested,* as preachers. His lordship is quite 
right ; there is old and ample precedent for it. But this touches 
select individuals and leaves the mass untouched. 

But before any comprehensive measure for the restitution of 
laymen’s rights could be entertained, there are some pre-requisites 
which, I think, will approve themselves to all. 

1. It will be necessary to have some legal test (if, as I am 
supposing, the law of patronage is to be modified or set aside) of 
what a layman is. The law, I believe, knows of none, save that 
of every baptized person who is not excommunicated, to admit 
which would be simply ruinous. 


* See National Review for September 1883, p. 33. 
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2. The revival of discipline, so far at any rate as to exclude 
the notoriously careless, or vicious, or heterodox, would be im- 
perative. 

3. The cultivation by the laity of the knowledge of Church 
History would be only a decent tribute of attention to their rights, 
for those rights involve duties which without that knowledge 
cannot be fitly discharged ; and I think I am correct in saying that 
there is no one subject in the wide field of human knowledge on 
which the laity, at present, are not only so content to be ignorant, 
but so proud of their ignorance. 


Henry Hayman. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the ancient treatise, supposed 
to be of the early second century, known as The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, has excited the attention of the Western Church 
—a “treasure trove” of latest date from the Eastern. It was 
certain, if it touched the question at all in the spirit of the age of 
which it claims to be a relic, to confirm the above views, and in 
fact does so in the most explicit and emphatic way, in the direc- 
tion given, chap. xxv., “‘ Elect, therefore, for yourselves bishops 
and deacons . . . [whose qualifications it proceeds to describe]. 
Do not, therefore, despise them ; for they are those of you who are 
held in honour, with the prophets and teachers.” The original is, 
ovv éavrois Kat Suakdvous. . . . 
avrot ydp ciow of pera Tav Kal 
The last clause is noteworthy, as evincing the ground of union 
between clergy and laity, and the strong vinculum of affection 
which it furnished. The ‘‘ bishops and deacons” are those of the 
laity’s own body who are most esteemed ; their worthiest members, 
and therefore elected by them. The word for “elect” is the 
standard one for popular election by show of hands, as in Acts xiv. 
23; 2 Cor. viii. 19. 
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Jacques Bois.— . ‘ Every day, 
Men of great weet senstal to this forest. 


Toucustone.—Wast born i’ the forest here ? 
Wituum.—Ay, sir, I thank God. 


; I like this place, 
And _— could waste my time in it. 


Just as the London season was this year drawing to a close, after 
a career, 1 am told—for of such a matter I can speak only at 
second-hand—unusually lacking in originality of interest, suddenly 
in drawing-room and boudoir people began to talk of a wonderful 
representation of one of the most fascinating of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, in the open air, within an hour’s drive of London. What 
was it? Where was it? Who had conceived it? Who were the 
players? ‘Two representations had been given, on the 22nd and 
23rd of July; and there was to be another, “‘by special desire,” 
on Saturday the 26th. After that, came Goodwood, which is the 
end of all things. Where were tickets to be got? How was one 
to go down? Itso happened that, on Friday the 25th, the Heir 
Apparent was receiving guests in the garden of Marlborough 
House. There, vague rumour was easily crystallized into definite 
and well-ascertained fact. Some were present who had seen this 
novel and delightful performance; some, who had played in 
it. There was no topic, I believe, that afternoon, more keenly 
enquired about, more keenly discussed ; for, to give the fashionable 
world its due, it has a quick appreciation of novelty, a keen relish 
of a new sensation. On the morrow, despite a somewhat threaten- 
ing heaven, which fortunately did not carry out its menace till 
too late to mar the enjoyment of the spectacle, “men of great 
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worth resorted to this forest,” and women of great beauty. This 
is what they saw :— 


COOMBE HOUSE. JULY 1884. 


THE FOREST SCENES OF WM. SHAKSPERE’S PLAY OF 
“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


Arranged and Produced 
Under the direction of MR. E. W. GOODWIN. 


PPP PPP 


DUKE (living in banishment) . ‘ . . MR. CHARLES FULTON. 
(By permission of Mr. Wilson Barrett.) 


AMIENS (a Lord in banishment) . , ‘ MR. JOSEPH TAPLEY. 
_ JACQUES (a Lord in banishment) . ‘ . MR. HERMANN VEZIN. 
JAQUES DE Bors. MR. R. DE CORDOVA. 


(By permission of Mr. Edgar Bruce.) 


ADAM (Servant to Orlando) . . MR. GEORGE FOSS. 


(By permission of Mr. Wilson Barrett.) 


TOUCHSTONE . ‘ ‘ MR. ELLIOT. 
(By permission of Mr. & Mrs. Bancroft.) 


Ourver Marrext . MR. L. MARRAS. 


Corin. ‘ MR. R. DE CORDOVA. 
(By permission of Mr. Edgar Bruce.) 


Smuvws. . . « CAPT, LIDDELL. 


WILLIAM ‘ ‘ . MR. GEORGE FOSS. 
(By permission of Mr. Wilson Barrett.) 


lst Lorp (in banishment) . . MR. CLAUDE PONSONBY. 
2np LoRD (in banishment) . MR. J. MARSHALL. 
Heap Forester. . MR. PEASE. 
CAPT. ATKINSON, 
MR. B. LEVETT, 
GENTLEMEN OF ESTATE . .{ MR. A. YORKE, 
MR. E. W. PULLING, 
MR. A. HILTON, 
MR. C. EATON. 
SHEPHERD Boy . MASTER W. PHILLIPS. 
Attendants, Huntsmen, Foresters, &c. 

ORLANDO . LADY ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 

CELIA . MISS ANNIE SCHLETTER. 

PHeBE . ‘ ‘ . MRS. PLOWDEN. 

AUDREY . ‘ MISS FULTON. 

Rosaump. . . . MISS CALHOUN. 

(By permission of Mr. & Mrs. Bancroft.) 


‘The Music under the direction of MR. MALCOLM LAWSON. 
Acting Manager, COL. GORDON-ALEXANDER. 
Assistant Manager, MR. PERCY ARMYTAGE. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF A CHARITABLE INSTITUTION. 


CosTuMIERS, MESSRS. 8S. MAY & CO. 
PERRUQUIER, MR. CLARKSON. 
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But how was it that so ambitious and, apparently, so successful 
an enterprise had been long and carefully matured, without the 
many-eared world catching a surmise of what was coming? It had 
done so, I fancy, but only in a way to excite playful ridicule, which, 
after curiosity, is perhaps the readiest passion of the fashionable 
heart. There had been rumours, now and then, and here and 
there, that a company of gentle amateurs proposed to trifle with 
something of Shakespeare’s; and a certain flavour of interest was 
for a moment imported into the gossip by the report that Orlando 
was to be played by a lady “in tights.” No sooner, however, was 
it ascertained that this was one of the “jokes of the period,” and 
that there existed no intention of gratifying the groundlings in that 
particular manner, than everybody forgot all about it, or remem- 
bered at most that certain persons, consumed with vanity and rest- 
lessness, were going, somewhere and at some time or another, to 
make egregious fools of themselves. 

So, when “ men of great worth resorted to this forest,” when the 
Heirs to the two most powerful thrones in the world, when Princes 
and Princesses, Ambassadors and Secretaries of State, fair rulers 
of society, gifted composers, renowned artists, serious men-of- 
letters, popular actors, and yet more popular actresses, with the 
due sprinkling of notorious nobodies, made their way to the 
gardens of Coombe House, once the home of a Prime Minister, 
and, seventy years ago, the spot where Plenipotentiaries met to 
decide upon the fate of Europe, they might well be surprised when 
they found themselves in an al fresco theatre, the material acces- 
sories of which, at least, betokened no prentice hand, and in which, 
if the trace of the amateur was anywhere visible, it was to be dis- 
cerned only in the crowning grace that had been added to the pre- 
cision of professional craft. One found oneself comfortably seated 
and shut in, with green leaves and blue sky for canopy, and in front 
of tall, straight-growing elms, whose lower trunks were hidden 
from view by a loosely-stretched curtain. Suddenly it fell, and 
you were in the Forest of Arden; not a painted semblance of the 
forest, not a dexterous picture befooling the eye for a moment, but 
Arden itself, with its sylvan occupants, its green glades, its cool 
glimpses, its grassy sward, its colouring bracken, its fallen boughs 
and branches, its fortuitous fagots, its hind’s shelter, its twitter 
of birds and glitter of butterflies, its flocks and distant bleating, 
all things native and natural, as to the manner born. Wending 
through the trees, with a certain cheerful stateliness, came the 
banished Duke, Amiens, and other lords, in the dress of foresters ; 
and as they got nearer, and settled themselves under the shade 
of melancholy boughs, the very thought and language of the place 
seemed to have found expression in the familiar lines :— 


I 

di, 

AN 
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Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious Court ? 


And how appropriate, how true, how fitting, how coming home to 
oneself, seemed the reply :— 


I would not change it. Happy is your Grace 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 


And yet, as is always the way with Shakespeare, he quickly 
made us feel the other side of the argument ; and we listened, with 
equal assent and equal sympathy, to the First Lord’s description 
of the moralizing of Jacques upon the poor sequestered stag that 
from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt. 

Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court ; 

Yea, and of this our life, swearing that we 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what’s worse, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 

In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

The Duke loves to cope with Jacques in these sullen fits, for 
then he’s full of matter; and, the Second Lord promising to bring 
the Duke to him straight, away over the undulating forest-sward 
passes the exiled company. When one reads a drama, at least 
if it be Shakespeare’s, the volume often falls upon one’s lap. 
We pause ; we cannot help it. We are mesmerized by the music 
of the verse, we are sent off into fairy-land by the daintiness of 
the fancy, we are driven inside ourselves by the profundity and 
aptness of the thought. Thus the action of the piece is interrupted 
by our own egotism. The maiden, or it may be the man, is arrested 
by some consoling word ; by the assurance that the course of true 
love never did run smooth, by the reminder that sweet are the 
uses of adversity, by the admonition that we are such stuff as 
dreams are made of. How is it possible, sitting in the study or 
_ lying upon the lawn, to come upon such apophthegms as these, 
and not forget that the characters of the play are waiting to come 
on—are waiting to go off? We put the cap, the cap of sweet 
and bitter fancy, on our own head, and are left, as the Second 
Lord left Jacques, “‘ in this contemplation.” 

That is the drawback of reading a play which was written to be 
heard and seen. In the Forest of Arden itself, the forest of which I 
write, there was no such “ wait,” no such pause for contemplation 
allowed. Scarcely had one heard the words “I’ll bring you to him 
straight,” than Rosalind and Celia—and such a Rosalind and such 
a Celia !—accompanied by Touchstone, came crawling and totter- 
ing through the careless stems; Rosalind in her “man’s apparel, 
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doublet, and hose,” and Celia “in poor and mean attire”; but 
neither, it must be owned, thereby deprived of the feminine 
graces Nature had lavished on them. 

It must be confessed that both Shakespeare, and more than one 
at least of his creations in the piece, are placed at some dis- 
advantage by the exigencies of a representation of As You Like 
It, in which all save the Forest Scenes are necessarily omitted. 
These constitute the body, essence, and the charm of the piece ; 
but before the action in the Forest commences, and while 
Rosalind and Celia are still at the Court of Celia’s usurping father, 
there are passages between these ‘‘ Juno’s swans,” that “still went 
coupled and inseparable,” which are indispensable for a full and 
proper comprehension of their characters, of the character of Celia 
more especially. Shakespeare has sometimes been reproached with 
not bestowing upon his female personages the pains he dedicates to 
the portrayal of men; and anyone, seeing only the Forest Scenes 
of As You Like It, might not unjustly echo the accusation, as far 
as Celia is concerned. But Shakespeare was too great an artist 
not to know that, as a rule, women should be sketched and out- 
lined, not painted in, and that by no other method are their im- 
palpable charm and delicate temperament to be duly conveyed ; 
and, in the case of Celia, it so happens that the lines are limned 
clearly enough, but they are given, as far as language goes, in the 
early part of the play, which was not represented at Coombe. 
What is the first thing Celia says to Rosalind, when Rosalind’s 
father is banished? It is, “‘Thou lovest me not with the full 
weight that I love thee”; and she adds that had her father been 
banished, she would have taken Rosalind’s father for her own, and 
vows that what Rosalind has lost, “I will render thee again in 
affection, by mine honour I will; and when I break that oath, let 
me turn monster.” When Orlando comes to challenge Charles the 
wrestler, Rosalind says, ‘‘ The little strength that I have, I would 
it were with you;” and Celia adds, “And mine to eke out hers.” 
It is always so with Celia. She deliberately, and by virtue of her 
nature, selects the secondary and subordinate part. She follows 
Rosalind, only to “‘eke out” what may be wanting in Rosalind. 
Rosalind herself knows this, and says to Celia without hesitation 
or any consciousness of selfishness, ‘‘Do you love him, because 
Ido.” Accordingly, Celia, quite forgetting that she has a heart 
of her own, employs it in Rosalind’s service, engages it in Rosalind’s 
loves, hopes, fears, and quarrels. She even goes beyond Rosalind 
herself in desire that Orlando shall conquer Charles. ‘I would I 
were invisible,” she exclaims, “‘ to catch the strong fellow by the 
leg!” and again, “If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell 
you who should down.” At that moment Charles is thrown; and 
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Shakespeare leaves us to infer, if we will, that omnia vincit Amor ; 
at least, love such as Celia’s, that begins by conquering self. 
“Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee mine!” she exclaims 
at last, in the very desperation and self-abandonment of generosity. 
“Her father, then, hath banished her as well,” she announces. 
“That he hath not,” says Rosalind. Then Celia can bear it no 
longer. 

No? Hath not? Rosalind lacks, then, the love 

Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one. 

Shall we be sundered? shall we part, sweet girl ? 

No; let my father seek another heir. 

Therefore devise with me how we may fly, 

Whither to go, and what to bear with us: 

And do not seek to take your charge upon you, 

To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out ; 

For, by this Heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 

Say what thou canst, Ill go along with thee. 

Well might Le Beau say that the loves of Rosalind and Celia 
were “ dearer than the natural bond of sisters.” But one can see 
clearly enough that the real, the active, the self-sacrificing love is 
on the side of Celia; and before the scene ends, Shakespeare, by 
one of his masterly brief touches, shows us once again what a 
silent power such a nature exercises over others. Rosalind, afraid 
to go alone with Celia, though Celia is not afraid to go alone with 
Rosalind, in search of the banished Duke, says: 

But, cousin, what if we essayed to steal 


The clownish fool out of your father’s court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel? 


Mark the answer : 


Celia.—He 'll go along o’er the wide world with me ; 
Leave me alone to woo him. 


Who does not feel that any member of “her father’s court” 
would have gone along with her? Such natures carry about with 
them love and willing service as their shadow. 

Yet Shakespeare is not content to leave her there. With an 
instinctive fear that he has made her too perfect, he turns back 
just to:add one little touch of nature that shall make her kin 
with the rest of us, and makes Celia say : 


. Let’s away 
And get our jewels and our wealth together. 


A true woman, surely, if ever there was one, who forgets her 
own self entirely, but remembers her jewels ! 

At the same time, I should not wish to pay, even to Shakespeare, 
a slavish and undiscriminating homage. It is enough to admire 
him “ this side idolatry”; and as he is the greatest of all writers, 
so he is of all great writers the most careless, and occasionally the 
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most inconsequent. He sometimes sacrifices a whole character,. 
which he has been building up with infinite love and skill, to the 
exigencies of the action, to the impatience to be done with the 
play, even to the sudden rush of poetic fancy and philosophic 
aphorism that well up in him perpetually. Thus, though the 
shadowy part he assigns to Celia in the Forest Scenes is thoroughly 
justified by the character of devotion and self-sacrifice he ascribes 
to her before she flies with Rosalind from the Court, I cannot think 
he is true to nature in the rapidity of the love with which he 
endows her for the repentant Oliver. When Orlando naturally 
asks Oliver if it is possible that ‘on so little acquaintance ” Celia 
should “ grant” his wooing, we feel that the answer of Oliver is — 
inadequate : 

Oliver.—Neither call the giddiness of it in question, the poverty of her, the small 
acquaintance, my sudden wooing, nor her sudden consenting ; but say, with me, I love 
Aliena ; say, with her, that she loves me; consent, with both, that we may enjoy each 
other. 
But, inadequate as it may be as a study of the human heart, how 
boldly, how dashingly it is done! and almost before we have time to 
think, we are carried away by a burst of song, “ It was a lover and 
his lass” ; and not only loving at first sight, but consenting at 
first sight, seems the most natural thing in the world. The same 
incongruity may be observed in the shallow, bold little jade, 
Jessica, in the Merchant of Venice, suddenly taking a part, and an 
equal part, in the exquisite duet of ‘In such a night as this,” 
when the moonlight sleeps sweet upon the bank at Belmont. But 
what does it matter ? Shakespeare has so many gems of thought, 
so many jewels of fancy, to bestow, that after covering his more 
thoughtful and fanciful characters with them, there are still so many 
over that he arrays in them his hinds, his shepherdesses, and his 
nonentities. 

Upon Rosalind Shakespeare has lavished that loving care which 
he invariably bestows when he is depicting a maiden heart-deep 
in love, and half angry with herself for being so. Rosalind may 
perhaps be regarded as a pendant to Beatrice in Much Ado About 
Nothing ; but a pendant, of course, with a difference. In the open- 
air representation at Coombe House, Rosalind was impersonated 
by a professional actress of whom everybody said, after seeing the 
performance, ‘‘ She has a future.” When we first see Rosalind at 
the palace, Celia has to chide her for not being merry, and Rosa- 
lind answers, ‘‘I show more mirth than I am mistress of; and 
would you yet I were merrier?” She confesses she has not a 
word to throw at a dog. Her first exclamation, when she reaches 
the Forest of Arden is, ‘‘ How weary are my spirits!” Even 
Touchstone, with his endless humour, cannot enliven her or bring 
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‘a smile into her face. She has. got the heart-ache. The first 
touch of willingness to take comfort she exhibits is when she 
hears Silvius calling out, “‘O Phebe! Phebe! Phebe!” the “ proud 
-disdainful shepherdess,”’ impersonated at Coombe with exquisite 
grace, lightness, and verisimilitude. But no sooner does she begin 
to suspect that Orlando loves her, and has followed her to the 
Forest, than her whole humour changes. She suddenly becomes 
brimful of wit, pert, saucy, and capable of bandying jokes with 
Touchstone himself. To Celia alone she is honest. ‘‘ What 
said he ? How looked he? Wherein went he?” and when Celia 
would teaze and tantalize her with mystery overmuch, she can 
bear it no longer, and exclaims, “Do you not know I am a 
woman? When I think, I must speak.” Yet when Orlando 
does come, the two contrary currents in her blood—a maiden’s 
love, and a maiden’s vexation at loving—liberate her tongue 
indeed, but lend it strange freedom. “I will speak to him 
like a saucy lacquey, and under that habit play the knave with 
him.” It is true that she has to play up to her “ doublet and 
hose”; but she enters into the part with such zest, that it is 
impossible to ascribe her voluble levity to the mere desire to 
conceal her sex. 

At length, when concealment is no longer possible, and when 
the sight of the “bloody napkin,” stained by Orlando’s generous 
veins, causes her to faint, Rosalind utters a brief phrase which, it 
has always seemed to me, is not surpassed anywhere, even by 
Shakespeare himself, as a simple, swift, and unerring touch of 
human nature— 


I would I were at home ! 


What a revelation! What a sudden lighting-up of the obscure 
recesses of a woman’s heart! So long as all goes well, so long as 
the comedy of dissembling can be maintained, so long as the doublet 
and hose hide the secret of her sex, so long as Orlando, however 
miserable in heart, is hale and sound in body, Rosalind can talk 
like a saucy lacquey, and play the knave with him. But when he 
suffers hurt, when “the lioness had torn some flesh away,” and 
when, most of all, Celia inadvertently calls her cousin, and the 
whole woman is betrayed, the one thought that gathers in her 
heart and rushes to her lips is— 


I would I were at home! 


To moralize upon such an exclamation would be folly indeed. 
But does it not give food for meditation upon the deep-lying and 
permanent idiosyncrasy of the home-loving female heart ? 

Shakespeare interests us in Orlando the very instant he makes 
his appearance, by the simple expedient of representing him as one 
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of gentle blood, wronged by a rapacious brother, and full of spirit. 
As with Celia, so with Orlando, the suppression of the preliminary 
scenes at the palace does some injury to the due comprehension of 
his character ; and the representation at Coombe House was, to all 
save familiar students of Shakespeare, to that extent inevitably 
deficient. A more graceful and gallant Orlando it would have 
been impossible to ask for; and from the moment he entered, 
cheering up the fainting spirits of the faithful old Adam, to that 
when Rosalind says, ‘To you I give myself, for I am yours,” com- 
ported himself with manly grace. But the sustained gravity of the 
part is somewhat of a riddle, unless the key be provided, as it is 
by Shakespeare himself, in the dialogue between Orlando and his 
elder brother Oliver, at the commencement of the play, and more 
particularly in this passage of passionate reproach :— 

Orlando.—My father charged you in his will to give me good education: you have 
trained me like a peasant, obscuring and hiding from me all gentleman-like qualities :- 
the spirit of my father grows strong in me, and I will no longer endure it: therefore- 


allow me such exercises as may become a gentleman, or give me the poor allottery 
my father left me by testament. With that I will go buy my fortunes. 


At the same time, I think it must be allowed that, in the Forest 
of Arden, Shakespeare makes use of Orlando principally as a foil 
and catechizer to Rosalind. ‘The worst fault you have,” Jacques 
tells him, ‘“‘is to be in love”; and I believe when men are in 
love, they are poor company. When once Rosalind knows his con- 
dition, she leaves him no peace, and spares him no pain, though 
secretly intending to make him happy before she has done with 
him. But she maintains the cruel ambiguity of her sex and 
state to the last; and we are not allowed to see a smile upon 
his face until he exclaims, “If there be truth in sight, you 
are my Rosalind!” and then the play is over, with a hymeneal. 
chorus. 

But it would not be fair to dismiss the Orlando of the repre- 
sentation at Coombe House, without adding it was Orlando who. 
conceived the felicitous idea of giving it. It was Orlando who 
found a Forest of Arden within hail of London. It was Orlando. 
who maintained, against much contradiction, and upheld through 
much discouragement, the principle, which has turned out to be 
a sound one,-that only in the open air, only with the accessory of 
Nature herself, can the Forest Scenes of As You Like It be 
adequately rendered. Divorced from the air of heaven, and 
transported to the conventional and artificial stage, they lose their 
intrinsic charm, their real magic. No one who went to Coombe 
to put the theory to the test of practice, can doubt that Orlando. 
was right. I confess that I, for one, entertained some misgiving 
as to the soundness of the principle involved. I feared that 
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the perfect naturalness of the surroundings would detract from 
the illusion of the performance. I cheerfully confess that I was 
utterly wrong. But I had no conception that the idea would be 
carried out with such completeness, whether in the mechanical 
and artistic arrangements, presided over with so much skill and 
taste by Mr. Godwin, in the mimetic presentation of the piece, or 
in its gay and fascinating accessories. 

The key to Shakespeare’s heart is one that all of us would like 
to find; and I have often thought that precious interior may be 
unlocked and entered more successfully with the aid of As You 
Like It, than with that of almost any other of his plays, The Tempest 
not forgotten nor excluded. The most mature and most command- 
ing human character is one in which a grave and even melancholy 
intellect is accompanied by a cheerful temperament. Such a man 
attracts and sways, go where he will; and such a man, it is clear 
and certain, was Shakespeare. There is no philosophy without sad- 
ness ; there is no philosophy without cheerfulness. Mature wisdom 
is like an autumn day, that is suffused with a meditative haze, but 
in which the birds still sing and the sun still shines. 

This combination of sorrow and mirth, of the grave and the 
hilarious, of profound meditation and sylvan frolic, are so closely 
wedded and welded in As You Like It, that it is impossible to 
divorce or separate them. The two feelings glance and glide into 
each other, with the ease of sunshine and shadow when clouds are 
floating in a summer sky. Waves do not blend, divide, and 
mingle again, with more facility or less resistance. The dual 
nature of Shakespeare himseif is seen in every page, present in 
every scene. He is the melancholy Jacques, and Touchstone too ; 
and when these together do not serve to exhaust his humour, he 
employs Amiens as subsidiary chorus, to sing for him. ‘ More, 
more, I prythee, more,” he says, at the close of the merry strain 
of “Under the greenwood tree.” Amiens says it will make him 
melancholy. But neither Jacques nor Shakespeare shrinks from 
melancholy. ‘I thank it. More, I prythee, more! I can suck 
melancholy out of a song, as a weazel sucks eggs.” He avoids 
the Duke, for ‘‘ he is too disputable for my company. I think of 
as many matters as he: but I give Heaven thanks and make no 
boast of them. Come, warble, come.” How wise! how sad! how 
cheerful,! How well Shakespeare knew that disputing is the 
most barren occupation in the world, and that everything can be 
solved by a laugh, or a song. Jacques laughs, sans intermission, an 
hour by his dial; and he laughs at his own moralizing as well as 
at the moralizing of the fool he met in the forest. He is Shake- 
speare all over, Shakespeare himself; for does he not confess that 
he is “ambitious for a motley coat . . . my only suit” ? 
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... I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please; for so fools have: 
And they that are most galled by my folly, 
They most must laugh .... 
Invest me in my motley; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Could there be a better description of Shakespeare himself than 
this? At the same time, how practical he is! When Touchstone 
is trifling with the uncomely wench Audrey, Jacques solemnly 
interferes. ‘Get you to church, and have a good priest that can 
tell you what marriage is. This fellow will but join you together 
as they join wainscot: then one of you will prove a shrunk panel, 
and, like green timber, warp, warp.” It is only in the sphere of 
the imagination and his own humour that he claims liberty. He 
declares that he loves melancholy better than laughing, but does 
not challenge, and doubtless approved, the retort of Rosalind, that 
‘those that are in extremity of either, are abominable fellows.” 
His melancholy is a melancholy of his own, ‘‘ compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects: and,. indeed, the sundry 
contemplation of my travels, in which my often rumination 
wraps me, is a most humorous sadness.” But he is always the 
first to chase other men’s grief. When the deer is killed, it is he 
who asks, ‘‘ Have you no song, forester, for this purpose?” When 
all ends well, it is he who gives away the lovers to each other ; 
but he will not stay to see the marriage festivities. He is “for 
other than for dancing measures.” Yet, in sooth, he is for all mea- 
sures, like Shakespeare himself. He is the true philosopher, at 
home alike in the palace and forest ; one who knows that the first 


expression of wisdom is a sigh, and the final expression of wisdom 
@ smile. 
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Clear the Way. 


To tue Epiror or tHe “Nationan REvIEW.” 


I owe an apology to your courteous and cultivated Review for 
the following contribution to its pages; but when men of letters play 
the part of the old helot, it cannot be unfair in a bystander to hold 
up the mirror. 

On the 19th inst., there appeared in the Pall Mall Gazetie a poem 
from Mr. A. Swinburne called “ Clear the Way,” and it and the accom- . 
panying reply, which follows, as closely as may be, the elegant 
language and thoughts of the original, is submitted to the readers of 
the National Review that they may see how easy it is to write with 
vulgar insolence, and how ready is the retort to such, so called, poetry. 

Both attack and reply are, I fear, sad stuff so far as poetry is con- 
cerned: but they serve to point a useful moral in these rough days; 
and weak and irritable writers, when they discard rapiers and try 
conclusions with bludgeons, must not complain if they come by a 
broken pate. 

I remain, 
Yours obediently, 
ToucHsTONE. 


CLEAR THE WAY! 


Cur the way, my lords and lackeys! you have had your day. 
Here you have your answer—England’s yea against your nay : 
Long enough your House has held you: up, and clear the way! 


Lust and falsehood, craft, and traffic, precedent and gold, 
Tongue of courtier, kiss of harlot, promise bought and sold, 
Gave you heritage of empire over thralls of old. 


Now that all these things are rotten, all their gold is rust, 
Quenched the pride they lived by, dead the faith and cold the lust, 
Shall their heritage not also turn again to dust ? 


By the grace of these they reigned, who left their sons their sway : 
By the grace of these, what England says her lords unsay : 
Till at last her cry go forth against them—Clear the way ! 
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By the grace of trust in treason knaves have lived and lied : 
By the force of fear and folly fools have fed their pride: 
By the strength of sloth and custom reason stands defied. 


Lest, perchance, your reckoning on some latter day be worse, 
Halt and hearken, lords of land and princes of the purse, 
Ere the tide be full that comes with blessing and with curse. 


Where we stand, as where you sit, scarce falls a sprinkling spray ; 
But the wind that swells, the wave that follows, none shall stay : 
Spread no more of sail for shipwreck: out, and clear the way ! 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


REPLY. 
Clear the way, ye lying varlets, you have had your day ; 

You shall have your answer, England’s yea against your nay ; 
Long eno’ the realm has borne you : up and clear the way. 


Pamphleteer and poetaster! now your tale is told ; 
Demagogue! we know your cunning, craft, and arts of old ; 
Sophist! on the nation’s conscience, fall your accents cold. 


Now that all these things are rotten, all your gold is rust, 
Trade is wasting, credit failing, broken word and trust, 
England’s proud imperial standards trailing in the dust ; 


By the people judged, whose verdict ye so dread to face ; 
By the peers of England baffled, humbled, in disgrace ; 
Learn your lesson, sue for pardon, know to keep your place. 


By the grace of trust in treason, ye have lived and lied ; 
On the strength of fear and folly ye have fed your pride, 
Till the Crown and Constitution senseless ye defied. 


Now the doom goes forth against you and your baleful sway ; 
Peers and peopled are united—ye have had your day ; 
Get ye to your dens and caverns—up and clear the way. 


The Boers of the Orange Free State. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
May 5th, 1884. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Fearing that the English public will be led to do injustice to the- 
“Boers” of the “Orange Free State,” through not discriminating 
between them and those of the Transvaal Republic,I have thought it my 
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duty to write and represent to you the difference in feeling, in regard to 


Anglo-Saxon influences, between the two republics. The Lord Mayor of 


London’s article, which appeared in the National Review, does not make 
that distinction which is due to the “Orange Free State.” I trust,. 
therefore, that you will do it the justice to publish what forty years of 
South African experience has led me to write. And,as what I have said 
has been submitted for correction to high official authority here, you 
may rely on its accuracy, and be assured that its publication in your 
columns will promote and encourage the friendly feelings of the Orange 
Free State towards England as the paramount power in South Africa. 

It is probably imagined by the British public that the Boer of the 
Transvaal and the Boer of the Orange Free State are as identical in 
intellectual status and political sentiment as they are by race ; and that, 
having migrated at the same time and for the same causes, and both 
being Republicans, that the difference is merely territorial. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake, which, in justice to the Orange Free State Boer, I 
will now endeavour to correct ; for, although they have acommon origin 
and mutually sympathize in the sentiment of what is, by them, called 
patriotism, i.e. Dutch proclivities, and in the other feelings which 
originally prompted them to evade British rule, yet these feelings, in 
the case of the Orange Free State Boer, have been influenced and modi- 
fied by circumstances which have not affected those of the Boer of the 
Transvaal. Hence we find that, although both are equally determined 
on securing their independence of British rule, the Boer of the Orange 
Free State, from causes which I will shortly explain, is higher in the 
intellectual scale, and, generally speaking, more subject to Anglo-Saxon 
influences, both political and intellectual, than the Boer of what is com- 
monly called the “ Sister Republic.” To explain the difference which I 
have indicated it will be necessary to give a rapid sketch of Cape colonial 
history, at least as far as Boer emigration is concerned, that being of 
much older date than British rule, to which it is generally attributed. 
From the time of Governor Van Noodt, if not earlier, deserters and 
others who resented the oppressive and exacting rule of the Dutch East 
India Company, and its absurd fiscal arrangements, passed over the 
boundaries of its jurisdiction and lived among the natives free from the 
restraints of civilized life. As these increased and became more settled, 
the Government included them in a new boundary, with the natural 
effect that those who were most discontented again crossed it to enjoy 
the wished-for freedom or license. This system continued until the 
Colony extended, on the north-east, to the Orange river. In addition 
to many other grievances, real or imaginary, adduced by the Boers in 
1838, their slaves were injudiciously manumitted at too short notice, 
and, through payment being made in London, and the ignorance and pur- 
posely-excited prejudices of the slave-holding Boers, only a small portion 
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of the munificent sum awarded to them by the British Government as 
compensation ever found its way into their pockets, and it was very 
natural that they should, under these circumstances, charge the English 
Government with being the sole cause of ruinous losses which were, in 
a great measure, due to their own ignorance, which, wnprotected, gave 
ample scope to the rapacity of unprincipled agents, many of whom were 
enriched at the expense of their dupes, a great number of whom then 
determined, by emigrating across the Orange river, to evade a rule 
which, to them, had become insupportable ; and such was the mania for 
what they called freedom, that many owners of farms many thousands 
of acres in extent sold them for a comparative trifle, and with their 
dependants, servants, flocks, and herds, joined this trans-Gariepian 
exodus ; and, under several chosen leaders, led a semi-nomadic life from 
the Orange river to the Tugela, and across the Vaal river, being, on one 
side or the other, in continual strife with the various tribes around 
them. But, after Natal had been aunexed by the British Government, 
the greater number of the more discontented settled in what is now the 
“Free State” and the “Transvaal,” with Andries Pretorius as their 
acknowledged leader; but, repudiating as they did any species of 
taxation, his functions were more those of the general than of the 
statesman. 

A previous proclamation of the Cape Government had asserted British 
sovereignty over all territory up to the 25th degree of south latitude ; 
and Sir Harry Smith, then Governor of the Cape, while at Natal, had 
an interview with Pretorius, to whom he made liberal promises on con- 
dition of the Boers acknowledging British supremacy; this was, how- 
ever, unhesitatingly refused, but Sir Harry immediately proclaimed 
British rule over that part of the country ovcupied by the emigrants, 
which now constitutes the ‘“‘ Orange Free State,” and at once occupied 
Bloemfontein as the seat of its government, leaving Major Warden as 
Administrator over this so-called “ Sovereignty,” with only forty men 
of the Cape Corps to support his authority. This summary establish- 
ment of British rule over a part of what the Boers considered to be 
their country, was tantamount to the assertion of right to the whole; 
also virtually asserting that the emigrant Boers in the Transvaal were 
still British subjects. It was natura] that the more violent amongst 
them should resent this summary proceeding of the more energetic than 
judicious Cape Governor; and Pretorius went about amongst them, both 
in the Transvaal and the “Sovereignty,” inciting them to what Sir 
Harry, from his standpoint, considered rebellion, but which the Boers, 
from theirs, thought to be a patriotic resistance to arbitrary power, 
which they decided to withstand, and preserve that freedom, or im- 
munity from control, which they had undoubtedly made such great 
sacrifices to obtain. The result being, that a burgher force, four 
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hundred strong, under Pretorius, threatened Bloemfontein, and com. 
pelled Major Warden to evacuate it, and retire across the Orange river. 
On learning this, the energetic old conqueror of Aliwal, at the head of a 
force of upwards of one thousand men, proceeded with as little delay as 
possible with the determination to reinstate Major Warden, and, if need 
be, to punish the insurgent Boers, who were strongly posted at Boom 
Plaats, on the route to Bloemfontein. It is a proof of either Sir Harry’s 
repugnance to shed blood, or, otherwise, of his confidence that the 
prestige of his presence would prevent its necessity, that, on nearing 
the Boers’ encampment, the Rifle Corps advanced with unloaded arms,. 
in consequence of which many of them fell, by a volley from ambushed 
Boers, without being able to return the fire, and had to fall back on the 
main body. The charges of the Cape Corps and Rifle Brigade drove 
the Boers from their sheltered position, and they eventually fled, one 
of their number and an English deserter being afterwards taken 
prisoners. The Governor, exasperated by the serious loss which he had 
sustained in men and officers, had Boer and deserter alike tried by 
court-martial, and summarily shot. This injudicious severity and the 
following confiscation of the farms of many of the so-called “ rebels,” 
and heavy fines inflicted on others, naturally exacerbated their already 
violent antipathy to British rule, and many of them, with their flocks 
and movables, joined Pretorius, who had fled across the Vaal river, 
there to found that republic with which the British name has lately 
been so disastrously associated. 

From the foregoing it will be readily perceived that this second 
exodus across the Vaal, eliminated from the “Sovereignty ” those who 
were most opposed to British authority, and their places were filled up 
from the colony by others to whom that authority was at least toler- 
able ; and, from that epoch, there has been a marked distinction between 
the Boers of the “Orange Free State” and those of the “ Transvaal 
Republic,” which thus became a veritable Cave of Adullam; and had 
not the British Government chosen to abandon the Sovereignty, it is 
not improbable that its loyalty would have equalled that of the Cape 
Colony ; but the gift of freedom being forced upon its inhabitants, 
they were obliged to adopt some form of Government, and, as a matter 
of necessity rather than choice, the “Sovereignty ” became a Republic, 
under the designation of the “ Orange Free State.” But all overtures 
for amalgamation with the “ Sister Republic ” have hitherto been per- 
sistently rejected; and when that republic sent an armed force, of 
which the now well-known Paul Kruger was one of the leaders, to 
coerce the Free State into submission, they were met by a similar force, 
and actual conflict only avoided by the Transvaal abandoning the 
attempt. And this undercurrent of latent antagonism, in spite of much 
real, and more apparent, sympathy, still exists; and the comparative 
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liberality of the “ Orange Free State” practically shown by the readiness 
with which Englishmen are admitted into offices of trust and respon- 
sibility, or elected as Members of the Legislature : the present Chairman 
of the Volksraad, and the Superintendent-General of Education, both 
being Scotchmen. 

It was this liberal feeling in the Orange Free State, fostered as it has 
been, by its present judicious President, which prevented it from 
committing any overt act in aid of the “Sister Republic” when the 
prestige of England was dimmed by disaster; an exhibition of modera- 
tion which the English Government recognized by appointing Mr. 
Brand as the virtual umpire of the Pretoria Convention, and then 
gracefully offering for his acceptance the highest colonial distinction in 
the power of the Queen to bestow, and which Sir John Brand had the 
good taste to accept—a transaction which did honour to both donor and 
recipient in proportion to its anomaly. It is this innate moderation 
which has been fostered by Presidential wisdom that, amid surrounding 
changes and distractions, gives the Free State its present stability, and 
that influence on South African politics which is out of all proportion 
with its extent, population, or wealth, and indicates a potency and pro- 
bability of fusion of its inhabitants into a nationality, and makes it 
also the probable germinating centre of the future autonomous, but not 
Anglo-antagonistic, United States of Southern Africa! To the fore- 
going causes of amelioration of repugnance to English ideas and in- 
fluence, should be added that of the Grey College, in Bloemfontein, the 
establishment of which was owing to the liberality of the British 
Government, prompted by the beneficence of Sir George Grey, with 
whom its curators are still in friendly rapport. This institution, under 
Dutch and English masters, provides a liberal education, in both lan- 
guages and the classics, for the youth of the Free State, and is sup- 
plemented by divisional and rural Government schools, the interest of 
£200,000 being appropriated to their maintenance. In addition to 
these State provisions for education, strenuous and successful efforts 
have been made by the Bishops of the Anglican and Romish Churches, 
the schools of which, for both sexes, both in Bloemfontein and the 
larger towns of the State, are of a high order. These widespread 
means of acquiring intellectual culture, and which have no parallel in 
the Transvaal, are slowly but surely widening that intellectual rift 
which separates it from the Orange Free State far more widely than 
their geographically dividing stream. It is this superior intelligence 

-and consequent moderation in feeling which indicates the probability of 
the Orange Free State eventually playing that part in the formation of 
a federated South Africa—the apparently inevitable result of Glad- 
stonian vacillation and retrocession—which Polybius attributed to that 
equally small State of Greece which gave its name to the Achaian 
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League, which was formed to stem, though unsuccessfully, the aggres- 
sive policy of Rome. But although the policy of the Gladstone 
Ministry, aided as it is by its natural offspring, the Africander Bond— 
is apparently hurrying on in South Africa a governmental independence 
of Great Britain; and although Mr. Froude has predicted that the 
Cross of St. George will not be quartered on the flag of the future 
South African Federation, it is morally certain that no existing or pro- 
bable future influences will be able to counteract or retard there the 
spread of those principles and sentiments which find their truest vehicle 
of expression in the language of Shakspeare and Milton, of Smith, 
Cobden, and Mill, and which it would now be as difficult to exclude 
from South Africa as it would be to prevent the surf of the two oceans 
from breaking on its shores. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, &e., 
Bloemfontein, O.F.S., R. Paver. 

South Africa. 


The Clergy and Church Defence. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I venture to think that the writer of the article on Church 
Defence, in your August number, omits to touch some potent reasons 
which check the hearty co-operation of many clergymen in the work he 
so strongly advocates. It can scarcely be doubted, that an increasing 
desire is being manifested in many directions, for deliverance from 
anomalies which are injuring the best interests of the Church. I refer 
particularly to what are called, in a treatise lately edited by Canon 
Liddon, the fourth and fifth “ Wounds of the Church.” One consists 
in the appointment of Bishops by the secular power, and the other has 
to do with, what practically amounts to, the misappropriation of the 
Church’s material resources. It is truly said, that a society which has 
given up the right to “elect its own officers” has,in a way, “ parted 
with itself . . . it has only an apparent and precarious, not a real and 
lasting existence.” Surely there can be no pledge of stability, and 
no assurance of a consistent line of progress in the Church, while the 
choice of its chief pastors is dependent on the political exigencies of 
the hour. Nothing so certainly shakes confidence, as the mere possi- 
bility that high spiritual offices may be used, directly or indirectly, with 
political ends in view. Better welcome disestablishment, with all its 
consequences, than risk the miserable hollowness of having our Bishops 
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nominated, possibly by men who make no secret of their contempt for 
the trust which they may be called upon to exercise. 

Whatever tends towards restoring to the Church the normal right of 
electing her own Bishops, will be a step in the direction of true 
* Defence.” 

The other anomaly to which I have referred, is the practical mis- 
appropriation of the Church’s resources. Historical reasons may be 
given for many existing inequalities, but such excuses have no weight 
now. The Church must possess inherent power of reform, if she is to 
be adapted to the needs of the age. Men are no longer prepared to 
defend the contrast between the Bishops’ palaces and the Clerical 
Charities. We do not believe that spiritual dignity is sustained by 
lordly surroundings. Such accessories to a spiritual office tend to make 
a separation in sympathy, between the Father in God and his humbler 
sons. Again, how painfully true is it, that many parish priests in our 
large towns are bearing the bitter burden of straitened circumstances, 
while sinecure benefices are often richly endowed. 

A remedy for such inequalities may not be easy, but it must be 
possible ; and yet matters of this kind find no place in the discussions 
of Congresses and Conferences. Little help appears to be forthcoming 
from high places, in the direction of temperate reform and wise re- 
adjustment. How, then, can it be a matter of surprise that the revenue 
of the Church Defence Institution for the year 1882 amounted to only 
tT £3,788! Surely the mere statement of such figures suggests a lesson 
more forcibly than any words. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 
August 19th, 1884. Vicar 
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